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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

MTiat part of the great Aryan race which inunigrated 
from ^^tral Asia, through the mountain x^asses into 
Itk a, settled first in the districts near the river Sindhu 
(now tilled the Indus). 

The Persians j>ronovinced this word Hindhu, and 
named their Aryan brethren Hindus. The Greeks, 
who pi'obably gained their first ideas of India from 
the Persians, dropped the iiard aspirate, and called 
the Hindus 

After the Hindu Arjauis liad spread themselves 
over the xdnhis of the Ganges, the l^ersians gave the 
name Hindustan, or ^ abode of the Hindus/ to the 
whole district between the Panjab and Fienares, and 
this name is commonly used, especially by the 
Musalmans, for a still more extended region, as far 
as the Yindhya rnoimtams, and even, less correctly, 
for other j:)art3 of India. 

The classical name for India, however, as usually 
ernployed Sanskrit literature and recognized by the 
Whole Sanskri tic races, is Bharata or Bhdrata varsha 
(sometimes Bhdr ata-khanda or Kuinarikd khan(^^^ 
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* the country of Bharata,’ — a king who appears to 
have ruled oyer a large extent of territory iit ancient 
tinles. Mann’s name for the whole central region 
between the ITiinalaya and Vindhya mountains is 
A?ydvarki., ‘ a]:)ode of the Aryans/ and this is also a 
classical appellation for that particular portion of 
India. Another name for the whole of Indiaj occur- 
ring in Sanskrit poetry, is Janibu-dvipa, Strictly, 
however, this last is merely a poetical name for the 
Vhole earth, of which India was thought to be the 
most important part. 

The population of India in 1S92 amounted to 
2^8,159,672. I So immense an assemblage brings 
does not, of course, form one nation. India is^ukc' ost 
a continent, like Europe, Erom the earliest ti inn-' 'its 
richness has attracted successive imrnigrar: . and 
invaders from ovcr*po{)ulated and poorer regions, 
Asiatic and Euro]iean. Its inhabitants differ as much 
as the various continental races, and speak languages 
equally distinct. 

First came the jirimitive immigrants — some Scy- 
thian, some Mongolian in their origin — and all falling 
under the general bead of what are called Turanian 
races, who, migrating from Central Asia and the steppes 
of Tartary and Til^et, entered India by successive 
incursions many of them through the passes 
adjoining the Panjab in the North-west, and others 
through those North-eastern monntain -ravines which 
mark the course of the river Brahmaq)utra. 

The great Drrividihn race of the South of India 
([irobably symliohzed by the Ravanas and 'CibhishaiV5 
of c;[)ic poetry) re]n'esents the most poA^erful of these 
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early immigrants, and must not be confounded witf? 
the m<xe uncivilized aboriginal tribes, inhabiting the 
hills and the jungles of India, and »symbolizerl in 
poetry by monkeys. 

Next descended on the plains of Hindustan the 
first overflowings of the mighty tide of Aryan irnmi- 
■ gration, caused by the rapid growth and expansion of 
that primeval family, who called themselves Arya, or 
‘noble,’ and spoke a language the common^ sourCw’ 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Zand, Persian, and Armenian m 
Asia; and of the Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic, 
and Slavonic languages in Turope. Starting at a 
•later period than the ])rimitiec Turanian races, but, 
^ like them, from some ])art of the tableland of Central 
A^a — probably the region surrounding the sources of 
the Oxus, near Bokhara — they separated into distinct 
nationalities and peopled Eurojic, Persia, and India. 
The Hindu Aryans, after detaching themselves from 
the general body of emigrants, settled tlicmselves 
down as ngri<'ultiirists (probalily at some period 
between 2000 and 1500 years B.C.) in the districts 
surrounding the Indus, the five rivers of I lie Pan- 
jab, and the sac:red Sarasvati — these seven rivers 
lieing called Sapta Siiidhu (in Zand, llapta Ilouhi), 
Thence, after a time, they overran l,)y successive 
irru])tions the plains of the Ganges, and spread tliem- 
selves over the region colled Aryavarta, occupying 
the ^vlK)lc of Central India, and either coalcsciiiL^ 
with, and, so to s])eak, Aryanizing the jirimitive 
inhaliltants they found tljcre, or driving all wlio 
. resisted them .to the south and to^ the hills. They 
were the first promoters of that moral and intellectual 
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progress and civilization in India-, of which the 
Dravidian immigrants were the pioneers. , 

But India,, even after its occupation by the great 
Aryan race, yielded itself up an easy prey to every 
powerful invader. Accord urg to Herodotus, it was 
subjugated by Darius Hystaspes. This conquest 
probably occurred about 500 years B.C. It must 
have been very partial, and did not extend beyond 
"he plains of the Indus, including the Panjab 
gnd f^indh. It was probal)]y followed by consider- 
able subsequent trade and traffic between Persia and 
India; and to this commercial intercourse may be 
due the introductioJi into India of many new ideas— ; 
religious and plillosophical — and perhaps, also, c( 
the Phoenician alphabet, with which that of some 
of the Asoka edicts and inscriptions (about 250 B.C.) 
is now generally thought to be connected. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great to the 
banks of the Indus, about 327 B.C., is a better 
autlienticatcd fact. I'o this invasion is due the first 
trustworthy information oljtained by Europeans con- 
cerning the nortn-westeriy ])ortion of India and the 
region of the five rivers, down which the Grecian 
troops were conducted in ships by Neardius. jMe- 
gaslhenes, who was tlie ambassador of Seieukos 
Nikator (Alexander’s successor, and ruler over the 
whole region between the Eujihratcs and Indus, 
TkC. 312) at the court of (kaiidra-gupta (Sandro- 
kottus), in PaUfli|>ntra (Patna, or MaXi/Iotlpa), during 
a long sojourn in tliat city collected further informa- 
tion, of which ^kStrabo, Pliny, Arr’an^ and others 
availed themselves. 
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The next immigrants, after a long interval, were the 
Parsis. This small tribe of Persians were driven from 
their native land by the Muhammadan conquerors 
under the Khalif Omar in the seventh centiir}^ of our 
era. Adhering to the ancient religion of Persia, which 
resembled that of the Veda (viz. the worship of one 
God, symbolized by and manifested in the elements, 
especially fire), and bringing with them the records 
of their faith, the Zand-Avasta^ of their prophets Zo- 
roaster, they settled down in the neighbourhood of 
Surat about iroo years ago, and became great mer- 
chants and shipbuilders. For two or three centuries 
wij know little of their history. Their religion pre- 
vented them from making proselytes, and they never 
miiltinlied. within themselves to any extent, nor did 
they amalgamate with the Hindu population, so that 
even now their juimbcr only amounts to about seventy 
thousand. Nevertheless, from their busy, enterprising 
habits, in which they emulate Europeans, they form 
an important section of the population of Bombay 
and Western India. 

Then came the Muhammadans (Arabs, Turks, Af- 
ghans, Moguls, and Persians), who entered India at dif- 
ferent times. They now number fifty-eight millions, or 
about one-fifth of the entire population ; but a large 


‘ More properly Avastd~Z(uid, text and commentary. Tlie 
tetyi Zand, which meant commentary, was afterwards applied to 
the language tn which the l^aisl sacred books were written. 
ITis Zand language is ^oidy separatecl by a shvn t interval from 
that of one set of the cuneiform inscriptions, which again w'as 
closely followed by Pahlavh > 
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number of them arc descendants of Hindus converted 
to Islam. Althoiigli they became politically supreme, 
they were never able to sup})iant the Hindus, as these 
had done their predecessors. Moreover, it was the 
policy of the Muhammadan conquerors to bend in 
manj points to the prejudices of their Indian subjects. 
Hence the Muslims of India became to some extent 
Hindulzed/and in language, habits, and character took 
from the Hindus inore than they imparted. 

Nor has the Hindu element lost its ascendency in 
India, notwithstanding the accession of European in- 
gredients from Portugal, Holland, Denmark, France, 
and finally England. All)eit the English have spre^id 
themselves over the wliolc country, and achieved a 
political sn[)remacy greater than that wliich once be- 
longed to the Alusalmans, yet they have blended far 
less with the inliabitants. Oil and water do not keep 
more distinct tlian do the rulers and the ruled at pre- 
sent in India. The great bulk of the population is 
still essentially Hindu, and the moral influence of 
\A'hat may l)e called the Indo-Aryan race is still para- 
mount. Nevertheless, this race by no means forms 
one united nation. Differences distinguish it, as great 
as those which once divided and still distinguish 
E u ropean Aryans . 

Many causes have combined to produce such di- 
versities. The Indo-Aryans entered India l)y suc- 
cessive incursions, so that the earlier arrivals differ^ 
from the later as widely as Greeks and Romans fi-om 
Kelts and 'I'eytons. t'hen, variety of climate has had 
its effect in modifying character.*^ Moreover, contact 
wilh the non-Aryan aboriginal races and with Mu- 
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hammadans and Europeans has affected the Aryans 
variously in different parts of India. 

As to the non-Aryan races, these also present great 
differences. They are now generally divided into the 
two classes of Dravidians and Kolarian aborigines) 
both of which races belong to the division of the 
•world’s inhabitants loosely called Turanian ; but the 
first, as already hinted, are by far the most important, 
from their having attained an independent civilization, 
and from their having become either wholly or par- 
tially Hinduized in religion, manners, and usages, 
while the Kolarian s continue still in their uncivilized 
Aboriginal condition. 

Reckoning, therefore, Aryans and non-Aryans, and 
takiijg difference of speech as marking and perpe- 
tuating separation of };)opulations, though not as ne- 
cessarily determining distinction of race, we are able 
to distinguish fourteen separate peoples in India, 
constituting what might almost be called fourteen 
separate nationalities. The following are tlu; fourteen 
different languages which mark them : — 

1. Hhidi, which we may calculate as s])oken by 
one hundred and twenty millions in Hinduslan 
proper, including the High Hindi and the Muham- 
madan form of it (mixed with Persian, and Arabic, 
called Hindustani), and various other Hindi dialects, 
such as Braj, Kanaiiji, Mewfiri, Old Purbi, Awadhi, 
Bhojpuri, and theMarwari of the district of Jodhpur 
(the most extensive of all the Rajput states), which 
last dialect is perhaps chiefly jleserving of notice. 

2. Bengali^ spoloen by about forty-t'Wo millions in 
Eengah 
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3. Marathi^ spoken by about twenty-one millions 
in Maharashtra in t'ne Dekhan, including a dialect of 
it ‘in the Konkan, known as Konkani. 

4. Gujarati^ spoken by about eleven millions and 
a half in Gujarat. 

5. Pcwjdln, spoken by about sixteen millions in 
the Pan jab. 

6. by nearly three millions in Ka^inir. 

7. Pindhi, spoken by about three millions in Sindh. 

8. Oriya^ spoken by about eight millions in Orissa. 

The foregoing eight belong to distinct divisions of 

the Aryan race, which may be called Indo- Aryan. 

Next, taking the noi> Aryans, we have six other 
differences of race, wiiich we may also mark by the 
names of their languages. In the first place, the faur 
great Dravidian races (numbering about fifty-eight 
million persons), as follows : - 

9. Tamils spoken by about sixteen millions, begin- 
ning with the northern portion of Ceylon, and extend- 
ing from Cape Comorin northward along the south 
of Travancore, and what is called the Ivarnatic ; that 
is, along the southern part of the Coromandel coast 
to about a hundred miles north of Aladras. 

10. Malayd/am, almost a dialect of daimil, spoken 
by about six millions in Travancore and along the 
southern portion of the Afalal)ar coast. 

11. lelugu, called from its softness the Italian of 
India, spoken by about twenty millions, from a line 
north of Aladras, along the northern part of the Coro- 
mandel coast, or Northern Circtirs, and over part of 
the Nizam’s territory. 

la. Kanarese, spoken by rather more than ten 
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millions in Mysore, in the southern portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, in ELanara, and paxt of the 
Malabar coast. 

There are two semi-cultivated Dravidian dialects, 
viz. the Tulu, spoken in a small district of Kanara,* 
and the Koorg or Kodagii, spoken by only 150,000 
persons in the hill district to the west of Mysore, 
which scarcely merit enumeration as languages. 

Then comes the chief uncultivated Dravidian lan- 
guage, viz. — 

13. Gond^ spoken by nearly two million abori- 
gines,^ divided into clans, some of whom are almost 
saVag'es ; while others are comparatively civilized, 
inhabiting Goridwana in tlie central provinces. The 
langnage of the Gond race has been lately system- 
atized and expressed in Devanagarl characters. 

The other uncultivated Dravidian dialects, viz. — 
Oraon, Rajinahal, Khond, Toda and KoUi, belong 
to insignificant tribes rather tlian to races. 

Lastly come the wholly uncultivated and liarbarous 
non-Aryan and non- Dravidian dialects, called, — 

14. Kolarian, belonging to the Kols, inhabiting 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur and numbering more 
than three millions, d’hey speak about seven rude 
dialects, of which the best known are those of the 
Kols, the Juaiigs (the most primitive tribe in all 
India), the Santals, the Mundas, and the Hos. 

In the above enumeration arc not reckoned the 

* It does not follow that the Goods are Dravidian because 
their language is so, any more than tliat the Coynish people are 
of the English race bec?iuse they have adopted our language. 
Dr, Caldwell is my authority for most of these numbers. 
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languages which belong, so to speak, to the outer 
fringe of India proper, e.g. the Pashtu or Pakhtu of 
Afghanistan/ the Nepali or Nepalese of hfepal, the 
Asainese of Asain, the Burmese of British Burmah, 
and the Sinhalese of Ceylon ; besides almost count- 
less dialects spoken by tribes inhabiting the mountains 
of Nepfil, Bhutan, and Asam (some of them coming 
under what are called the Ilimalaic family, and more 
or less connected with I'ibetan), making, according to 
Dr. Cust, no less tlian 539 languages and dialects, 
cultivated and uncultivated, in the whole of India 
and its bordering regions. 

But, besides the separation caused by difference of 
race and language, the divisions and subdivisions 
of the classes of society within each of tlic more 
civilized and cultivated of these several populaVions 
crystallized more rapidly in India than in Europe, and 
with far harder lines of demarcation. Even in dis- 
tricts where the Hindus are called by one name, and 
make use of one speech, caste regulations hvive ope- 
rated to break t?iem up into an infinite number of 
independent communities, each priding itself on main- 
taining its individuality and exclusiveness. 

d'he question then arises how such differences of 
race, language, and social usages have affected reli- 
gious creed. It is remarkable that with all their 
diversities, the Hindu populations throughout India 
have a religious faith which, preserved as it is in one 
language and one literature, furnishes a good evi- 
dence of the original unity of the Indo-Aryan immi- 
grants, while k faithfully rellccts the present diversi- 
fied character of the vast country in 'which it prevails. 
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It is a creed based on an original, simple, pantheistic 
doctrine, : but branching out into an endless variety 
of polytheistic superstitions. lake the sacred fig-tr*ee 
of India, which from a single stem sends out nu- 
merous branches destined to send roots to the ground 
and become trees themselves, till the parent stock is 
. lost in a dense forest of its own offshoots, so has 
this pantheistic creed rooted itself firmly in the 
Hindu mind, and spread its ramifications so luxu- 
riantly that the simplicity of its root-dogma is lost in 
an exuberant outgrowth of monstrous mythology. 

That we may at once briefly formulate this lead- 
ing dogma, we cannot do better than give its own 
formula of three words, as stated hy its own philo- 
so])hers, — Ehani eva advjtlyajn^ ‘There is but one 
Being, without a second ^ ; nothing really exists but the 
one Universal Spirit called Brahman, and whatever 
appears to exist separately from that Spirit is mere 
illusion. This i.s the uncompromising creed of true 
Bnxhmanism. Thi.s, according to the orthodox Hindu 
philosophy, is the only true Veda, This, at least 
according to the belief of the generality of educated 
Hindus, is the only true knowledge to which the Veda 
leads- 

Popiilar Hinduism, on the other hand, though 
supposed to r!r(’cj)t tlris creed as the way of true 
knowledge {J?ia /la nninia) whicli it admits to be the 
highest way of salvation, adds to it two other inferior 
ways : — 

i st Belief in tlie efficacy of sacrifices, rites, lustral 
washings, and austerities, wh^eh is the 
‘ way of works.' 

c 
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2nd. Devotion to personal deities, which is tlie 
Bhakti-jnarga^ ^ way of love and devotion ' .^the terra 
Z»//^i?X'//correspond ing to th e Upasana, of th e U panishads). 

Moreover, to account for its polytheism, idol-wor- 
ship, and system of caste distinctions, popular Hin- 
diiism sii])poses that tlie one Universal Being amuses 
himself by illusory ap[)earances ; that he manifests- 
himself variously, as liglit does in the rainbow ; and 
that all visible and material olrjects, good and bad, 
iircluding gods, demons, dembgods, good and evil 
spirits, human beings and animals, are emanations 
from hiri), and are ultimately to be rea])sorbed into 
his essence. 

Hence it may easily be surmised that the road con- 
necting the true knowledge and the poj)ular dofdrine 
must have luany rvindings. And it rnfiy with truth be 
asserted that no descrijition of Hinduism can be ex- 
haustive whicli does not tomb on almost every reli- 
gious and philo.sojjhical idea that the world lias ever 
known . 

Starting from the Veda, Hinduism has ended in 
embracing soinelliing from all religions, and in jire- 
senting phases suited to all minds, ft is all-tolerant, 
all-compliant, albcoin])rehensivc, all alisorbing. It has 
its spiritual ami its rnaierial aspect, its esoteric and 
exoteric, its suluective and olncctive, its rational and 
irrational, its ],)urc and its impure. It may l,)e compared 
to a huge polygon, or irregular multilateral figure. It 
has one side for the practical, anoUicr for the severely 
moral, another for the devotional and imaginative, 
another for the sensuous and .scn.^ual, and another 
fo t h e p h i 1 o s o p h i ca 1 and s [ >e c u 1 a 1 i v c . T h os c wh o re s t 
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in ceremonial observances find it ali-suiiicient ; those' 
who deay the efficacy of works, and make faith the 
one requisite, need not wander from it§ pale ; those 
who are addicted to sensuai olqects may have their 
tastes gratified ; those Avho delight in meditating on 
the I'lature of God and man, tlie relation of matter 
and spirit, the mystery of sej)arate existence, and the 
origin of evil, may here indulge their love of S})ccula- 
tion. And this cajiacity for almost endless expansion 
causes almost en dicss sectarian divisions even among 
tile loliowers of any }>arl!en]ar line of doctrine. 

In unison with its varialile character and almost 
universal recejitivily, llie religious Ijelief of the Hindus 
lias really no single succinct designation. Looking at 
it ill its iiantheistic asjiec t, we may call it Brahmanism ; 
in fls ])olylhcistic develo}>mcnl,, Ilindiiism ; but these 
are not names recognized by the natives. 

If, then, sucli all-comprehensive brcadtli and di- 
versity arc essential featiii'es of IJinduism, is it pos- 
sible to gi\'c a concise descriiition of it which shall be 
intelligible and satisfactory? Only one guide to its 
intricacies exists. 

India, t’hough it lia§, as we liave seen, more than 
five hundred siioken dialects, lias only one sacred lan- 
guage and only one sacred litcratuie, acc:.c[>ted and 
revered by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse in race, dialect, rank; and creed, 'bhat lan- 
guage is Sanskrit, and that literature is Sanskrit litera- 
ture — the only reposiior)^ of llie Ycala or ‘ knowledge’ 
in its widest sense ; the only vxfluclc ot Hindu tlieo- 
logy, philosoiihy, law* and mythology ; ilieoniy mirror 
in which all the creeds opinions, customs, and usages 
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of the Hindus are faithfully reflected ; and (if we may 
be allowed a fourth metaphor) the only quarpy whence 
the requisite materials may be obtained for improv- 
ing the vernaculars, or for expressing important reli- 
gious and scientific ideas. 

In Europe literature changes with language. Each 
modern dialect has its own literature, which is the 
best representative of the present religious, social, and 
intellectual condition of the people. To know the 
’ Italians, we need not study Latin, when their modern 
literature is at our command. But the literature of 
the Hindu vernacular dialects (except, perhaps, that 
of Tamil) is scarcely yet deserving of the name. In 
most cases, it consists of mere reproductions of the 
Sanskrit. 'Bo know the Hindus, to understand their 
past and present condition, to reach their very heart 
and soul, we must study Sanskrit literature. It is, in 
truth, even more to India than classical and patristic 
literature was to ]uiroj>e at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. It gives a deeper impress to the Hindu mind, 
so that every Hindu, however unlettered, is uncon- 
sciously affected by it. 

There are, however, certain portions of Sanskrit 
literature which arc, par excellence, sacred, and these 
fall under the tw^o grand heads of Sruti and Sniriti. 

Sruti — Hhat whicli is directly lieard or revealed’ 
— includes the three portions of the Veda, viz. Man- 
tra, Brahmana, and Upanishad, the last being the 
source of tlie Dar^anas or systems of philosophy. 

It is equivalent to direct revelation, and is believed 
to have no human author, 

Smriti, ‘ that which is remembered and handed 
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down by tradition/ though believed to be founded on 
this direct revelation, is thought to have been delivered 
by human authors. In its widest acceptation Smriti 
may be said to denote almost the whole of Post-Vedic 
literature, under four heads : (a) the six Vedangas 
viz., I. the Kalpa, or Srauta sufras, which are rules 
for applying the Mantra and Brahmana to Vedic 
sacrifices ; 2, Stkshd, or the science of pronuncia- 
tion I 3. Chandas^ or metre ; 4. Ninikta^ or exposi- 
tion of the Veda; 5. Vyd/cdraz/a, or grammar; 6. 
Jyotishay or astronomy ; (n) the Smarta-sutras, under 
the two divisions of Grihya-suiras, or rules relating 
to domestic rites ; and Sdmaydcarika-sTiiras^ relating 
to rpnventional usages : (c) the Dharma-sastras, or 
* I.a^^-books,* especially the laws (jf Maim, Yajna- 
valkya, and other so-called inspired lawgivers, sup- 
posed to have grown out of tlic vSmarta-sutras ; (.d) the 
Bhakti-sastras, including the Ilihdsas, or ‘ legendary 
poems/ viz., the great epic poem called Maha- 
bharata, and the other great ei)ic called .Ramayana 
(though the latter is rather a Kdvya by a known 
human author, than an Itihasa, attributed to super- 
human authorship) ; and including also the eighteen 
Furewas, or ancient legendary histories, with their 
train of eighteen Inferior Piiranas ( Upapurdrias)^ and 
subsequent Tantras. 

Although it is not part of our present plan to 
describe in detail all these divisions of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, yet to understand the various phases through 
which Plinduism haj^ passed, it is essc^Uial to have 
:some knowledge of the principal works under four 
departments — viz,, I. The three portions' of the V<?da, 
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Mantra, Brahmana, and Upanishad. If. The Dar- 
sa^as, or systems of philosophy. III. The Dharina- 
^astras. iV". The Bhakti-^astras. The principal 
works under these four licads arc the best exponents 
of the different periods of development through which 
the Hindu religious mind has passed, and which, 
together, make ut) Hindiiisin. The hymns of the 
Veda are the expression of that early stage of reli- 
rgious progress which may be called [)hysiolatry ; the 
Brahmanas represent ritualism and sacrifice; the 
Upanishads and Darsanas represent rationalistic and 
pantheistic philosophy ; Manu, Yajnavalkya, and the 
law-books represent caste and domestic usages; the 
Itihasas, Puranas, and Tantras represent the prin(!>iple 
of love for and devotion to personal gods. Nd ac- 
count of Hinduism can lie satisfactory which is not 
accompanied with translations of occasional passages 
from some of these rejnesentative works. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE VF.DIC HYMNS (/Ifd/z/ms). 

The word ATda (meaning ^knowledge’) is a term 
applied to divine knowledge, imagined to 

have issued like breatli from the self-existent Being* 
cMcd B fa/ujia/i , and thought to l)e itself self-existent. 
Hence the Veda is not unfrcquently itself called 
Bf'aJuiiaji^ Avliicli Avord may mean either Hhc uni- 
versally diffused essence/ or else ‘the sj'/irit of devo- 
tioiTpcrmeating the human mind' or ‘divine spiritual 
knowledge,' 

This divine knowledge was also connected with 
Sabda, or articulate sound (thought to be eternal), 
and hence sometimes regarded as an eternal voice 
(zv/c) heard by certain holy men called Rishis ; or, 
again, as eternal A\T>rds actually seen l)y them as Avell 
as heard/ By them ‘he Divine knowledge — thus super- 
naturally received tlii-ongii tlie car and eye — was trans- 
mitted, not in writing, but ])y constant oral repetition, 
through a succession of teachers, wlio claimed to 
be its rightful recipients, and Averc thence called 
Brahmans^ that is to say, the repositories both of 

the divine word, and of the sjurit of devotion or prayer. 



‘ Hence IBslii is said to he for Drislii, Avhidi is from the mol: 
dris^ *to see.’ Of course*, this is % mere finciSul llieory. The 
'poets themselves frequently hint that the Mantr:is are their own 
composition 
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Be it noted that we have here a theory of inspira- 
tion higher even than that advanced by Mifhammad 
in ‘explaining the origin oi the Kuran. We may also 
note that this idea of an ex vernal supernatural reve- 
lation is at the very root of Hinduism, and is, indeed, 
ingrained in the whole Hindu system. The first 
idea, however, was not that of a written or book 
revelation. It is very true that revealed knowledge 
was ultimately written down, but even then the 
reading of it was not encouraged. 

Our first step, therefore, in attempting a description 
of Hinduism must be to give some notion of the con- 
tents of the Veda, To clear the ground, we begin by 
separating it into the following three quite disUnct 
subdivisions, all three coming under the general head 
of Sruiif ‘ that which is heard or revealed.' 

1. Afantra^ prayer and praise, embodied in texts 
and metrical hymns. 

2. BrdJuna 7 ia^ or ritualistic precept and illustra- 
tion written in prose. 

3. Upanishad, mystical or secret doctrine, appended 
to the aforesaid Brahmana, and written in prose and 
occasional verse. 

To begin with the Mantra portion. By Mantra 
l(literally, ‘the instrument of conveying thought') is 
meant any inspired speech or sacred text 

The term is usually applied to those prayers, invo- 
cations, and hymns which were addressed to certain 
deifications of the forces of nature, and ultimately 
arranged in five Sanihit-ls or collections. Though 
some of the hymns were the property of the Aryan 
race before they separated, they must have been 
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colleGted and handed down to us from a period 
, after the Indian branch of the great Indo-European 
race had finally settled down in the Panjab and 
Northern India. Sanskrit literature, embracing as it 
does nearly every branch of knowledge, is entirely 
deficient in one department. It is wholly destitute 
of trustworthy historical records. Hence, little or 
nothing is known of the lives of ancient Indian 
authors, and the date of their most celebrated works 
cannot be fixed with certainty. A fair conjecture, 
however, may be arrived at by comparing the most 
^ncient with the more modern compositions, and 
estimating the period of time required to effect the 
changes of structure and idiom observ'able in the 
langufge. In this manner we may l)c justified in 
assumipg that the hymns of the Veda were probably 
composed by a succession of poets at different dates 
between 1500 and 1000 years B.C. 

Though very unequal in poetical merit, and con- 
taining many tedious repetitions and puerilities, they 
are highly interesting and important, as embodying 
some of the earliest religious conceptions of the 
Hindus, and throwing light on the earliest history 
and social condition of the Indo-Aryan race. 

They are comprised in five principal Sainhitas, or 
collections of Mantras, called re^spectivc^y Ric, Vajus 
(containing two Samhitas, Taittiriya and Vajasaneyin), 
f^anian, and Atharvan. Of these, the Samhita of the 
Ric or Rig-veda, containing 1017 hymns, is the oldest 
and most important. It k a collection of songs in praise 
of the personified elements. It is not arranged for 
any ritual purposes, and it includes hymns, many df 
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which may have been sung l)y our Aryan forefathers 
before they settled \n India. 

The Atharva veda, on the otlicr hand, is generally 
held to be the most recent, and is, [)erlia])s, the most 
interesting collection. Thougli some of its hymns 
are mere repetitions of those in the Rig-v^eda, it 
deservus to be called a separate original collection. 
It had its origin in the growth of a superstitious belief 
in the |)ower of evil demons, and its verses, including 
those introduced from tlic Rig-veda, are used in the 
t)resent day as magical spells and incantations for 
im])recating or averting evils. 

The two so-called Samhitas or collections of the 
Yajur-veda or Sacrificial Veda (viz. the Taittiriyii and 
Vajasaneyin or Black and White Yajus), b»jrrow 
largely from the Rig-veda, and are merely hymns and 
texts arranged for use at; sacrifices, the necessity for 
which arose after the comjdicated sacrificial system 
had been elaborated. 

The Sama-veda again is merely a rejiroduction of 
parts of the Rig veda, transposed and arranged for 
the Soma ceremonies performed by priests called 
Udgatris, as the Yajurweda was for the sacrifices 
performed by /Vdlivaryii priests.^ The greatest num- 
ber of its verses arc taken from the ninth Mandala 
of the Rig veda, which is in praise of the Soma plant. 

* Manu, iv. 123, says: ‘^7'he Rig-veda has the gods for itsf 
deities ; the Yajur-veda has men for its objects ; tlie Sama-veda 
has the Pitris or spirits of departed ancestors, therefore its sound 
is impure.” '^Ehis scmblarme of im|]tf.inty is said to be the result 
of its association with deceased v>cvsons, and its repetition at 
time of mourning. 
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"Fo what deities, then, did the Vedic poets address 
their prayers and hymns? 

Tliis is an interesting inquiry, for tliese were pro- 
bably the very deities worshipped under similar 
names by our J\ryan progenitors in their primeval 
home somewhere on the table-land of Central Asia. 
The answer is, tliey worshipped those physical forces 
before which all nations, if guided solely by the light 
of nature, have in the early period of their life in- 
stinctively bowed down, and before which even the 
more civilized and enlightened have always been 
•c'ompelled to bend in awe and reverence, if not in 
adoration. Their religion was what may ])e called in 
one word pJiysioIairy. 

Tc;* our Aryan forefathers in their Asiatic home 
God’s power was exhil)ited in the forces of nature 
even more strikingly than to ourselves. Lands, houses, 
flocks, herrls, men, and aninnxls were more frequently 
than in Western climates at tlie mercy of winds, fire, 
and water, and the sun s rays possessed a potency 
quite beyond the exjicrienec of any European 
country. We cannot be surprised, then, lliat these 
forces were regarded as actual manifestations either 
of one deity iii different moods or of separate rival 
deities contending for sujjrcmacy. Nor is it won- 
derful that tliese miglity agencies should liave been 
g.t first poetically ])ersonified, and afterwards, when 
invested with forms, attributes, and individuality, 
worshipped as distinct gods* It was only natural, 
too, that a varying sii^wemacy and varying honours 
should have been accorded to each deified force— to 
the air, the rain, the storm, the sun, or fire — accoi^- 
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ing to the special atmospheric influences to which 
particular localities were exposed, or according to the 
seasons of the year when the dominance of each was 
to be prayed for or deprecated. 

This was the religion represented in the Vedas, and 
was probably the primitive creed of the Indo-Aryans 
about twelve or thirteen centuries before Christ. The 
first forces deified seem to have been those mani- 
fested in the sky and air. These were at first gene- 
ralized under one simple but rather vague personifica- 
tion, as was natural in the earliest attempts at giving 
shape to religious ideas. In the Veda this unity, 
soon diverged into various ramifications. Only a few 
of the hymns appear to contain the simple conception 
of one divine self-existent Being, and even in ♦these 
the idea of one God present in all nature is somewhat 
nebulous and undefined. Perhaps the most ancient 
and beautiful deification was that of Dyaus, ‘ the 
sky,’ as Dyaush-pitar, ^ Heavenly Father ’ (the Zeus 
or Ju-piter of the Greeks and Romans). Then, closely 
connected with Dyaus, was a goddess Aditi, * the 
Infinite Expanse/ conceived of subsequently as the 
mother of all the gods. Next came a development 
of the same conception called Vanina, ‘ the Investing 
Sky,’ said to answer to Ahiira Mazda, the Ormazd of 
the ancient Persian (Zand) mythology, and to the 
Greek Dhpai’ac^ but a more spiritual conception, leading 
to a worship which rose to the nature of a belief in 
the great llartjp rjfjiMV 6 tr roll; avfyarolc. This Varuna, 
again, was spon thought of in connection with another 
vague personification called Mitra ( = Persian Mithrd)^ 
the Sun, ‘ god of day.’ After a time these imper- 
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sonations of the celestial sphere were felt to be too 
vague to suit the growth of religious ideas in ordi- 
nary minds. Soon, therefore, the great investing 
firmament was resolved into separate cosmical enti- 
ties with separate powers and attributes. First, the 
watery atmosphere, personified under the name of 
India, ever seeking to dispense his dewy treasures, 
though ever restrained by an opposing force or spirit 
of evil called Vritra ; and, secondly, the wind, thought 
of either as a single personality named Vayu, or as a 
whole assemblage of moving powers coming from 
every quarter of the compass, and impersonated as 
Maruts, or ‘ Storm-gods.^ At the same time the 
once purely celestial Varuna became relegated to a 
positjpn among seven secondary deities of the heavenly 
sphere called Adityas (afterwards increased to twelve, 
and regarded as diversified forms of the sun in the 
several months of the year), and subsequently to a 
dominion over the waters when they had left the air 
and rested on the earth. 

Of these separately deified physical forces by far 
the most favourite object of adoration was the deity 
supposed to yield the dew and rain. Indra is the 
Jupiter Pluvius of early Indian mythology, and he 
is the principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, if, at 
least, the mere number of prayers and hymns ad- 
dressed to him is to be taken as an indication of his 
superiority. 

What, however, could rain efibet without the aid of 
heat ? — a force the intensity of which must have im- 
pressed an Indian mind with awe. Hence, the second 
great god of Vedic worshippers and the most important 
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in connection with sacrificial rites, is Agni (Latin, 
Ignis), ‘ the god of fire.’ Even Surya, ^ the sun ’ (Greek, 
ifKioc), wha is generally the first and most important 
god in all Pagan systems as the supposed source of 
heat, generation, and growth, was sometimes regarded 
as another form of fire, as also was lightning — i.e. Fire 
on earth, Sun in the sky, I.ightning in the clouds. 

These three, Indra, Agni, and Surya constitute the 
Vedic chief triad of gods. 

Another deity, Ushas, ^goddess of the dawn,’ the 
i)u)Q of the Greeks, was naturally connected with the 
sun, and regarded as daughter of tlie sky. Two 
other deities, the Asvins, were fabled as twin sons oi 
the Sun (by his wife Asvini), ever young and hand- 
some, travelling in a golden car, and precursors of 
Ushas the dawn. They are sometimes called I^asras, 
as divine physicians, ‘destroyers of diseases’; some- 
times Nasatyas, as ‘ never untrue.’ They appear to 
have been personifications of two luminous points or 
rays, imagined to prcrcede the break of day. 

And here, it should be stated, that tlie earth, under 
the name of Prithivj, ‘ the broad one,’ receives a 
certain sliare of honour as one of the primitive god- 
desses of the Veda, beiuc, thought of as the mother 
of all beings. Moreover, various deities were regarded 
as the jirogeny resulting from the fancied union of 
earth with Dyaus, ‘heaven,’ just as much of the 
later mythology may be explained by a supposed 
blending of the male and female princiiiles in nature. 
But it is remarkalde tliat as religious worship became 
of a more selfish character/ the earth, being more 
e^vidently under man’s control, and not seeming to 
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need projoitiatioii so urgently as the more uncertain 
air, fire, and water, lost importance, and was rarely 
adored in prayer or hymn. 

If to the foregoing enumeration of the gods of the 
Veda be added the name of Yama, the god of de- 
parted spirits, and afterwards the appointed judge 
of the dead, the priiuapal deities to wliom the 
IMantras of the Vedic hymns were addressed, will 
then have been stated. 

It should be observed that the native commenta- 
ries on the Veda often allude to thirty-tliree gods, 
which number is also mentioned in the Rig-veda 
(I. 34, II j 1 . 45, 2). 'i'liis is a multiple of tliree, 
which is a sacred number constantly appearing in the 
Hindu religious system J It is probable, indeed, 
that although the Iri-miiiti is not named in the Vedic 
hymns, yet the Veda is the real souice of this Triad 
of personifications, afterwards so conspicuous in 
Hindu mythology. This nluch, at least, is clear, 
that the Vedic ]X)ets exhibited a tendency to group 
all the forces and energies of nature under three 
heads, and the Mssertion that the number of tlie gods 
was tliirty-thrce, amounted to saying that each of the 
three leading personiheations was capable of eleven 
modifications. There can be no eioubt that a change 
of name in Hindu mythology does not necessarily 
imply the creation of a new deity. Indra, Vayii, 
the Manits and Ruciras, ajipear to liave been all forms 

* For example, there are tliree three Margas or ways 

of salvation, three Gunas of letters of the soul, three principal 
castes, three eyes in Siva’s forehead, tliree objects of human 
pursuit, three worlds, «S:c. 
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and modifications of each other, and these with dif- 
ferent names in the later mythology were gathered 
into the one personification Siva. Similarly, Surya, 
the sun, had various form.s, such as Adityas ; and 
one of these, named Vishnu, in the Rig-veda, led 
to the second member of the Tri-murti, while Agni, 
fire or heat, the great generator of life, who is 
called in the Rig-veda ^fatlier of the sacrifice,^ and 
is himself said to have a triple essence, and was appa- 
rently often identified by his worshippers with the 
Supreme Being, easily passed into the first member 
of the Tri-murti, Brahma, or when the worship of 
Brahma seemed to give idace to that of Siva, into 
one aspect of this latter deity. 

The following are free translations (from my 

* Indian Wisdom/ published by Luzac and Go.) of 
portions of the Rig-veda. One hymn (Mandaia, x* 
129) describes the mystery of creation thus : — 

In the beginning there was neitlicr nought nor aught ; 

Then there was neither sky nor atniosx)here above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming universe ? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 

Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water? 

Then w^as there neither death nor immortality ; 

Then there was neither day, nor night, nor light, nor darkness, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Nought else but lie there ivas — maight else abo\^c, beyond. 
Theii first came darkness liid in darkness, gloom in glooju ; 
Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete, 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards, he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense abstraction, grew. 

First in his inind was formed Desire, the primal germ 
Productive, w hich the Wise, profoundly searcliing, say 

* Is the first subtle bond, connecting Entity 
With Nullity. 
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In this hymn we perceive the first dim outline of 
the remarkable idea that the Creator willed to pro- 
duce the universe through the agency and co-opera- 
tion of a female ])rinci])le — an idea which afterwards 
acquired more definite shape in the supposed mar- 
riage of heaven and earth before alluded to. I'he 
same idea assumed a cliaracter of its own in the 
Sankhya philosophy (as we shall see hereafter), and 
gathered such strength subsequently that every prin- 
cipal deity in the later mythology has Ids feminine < 
counterpart, who sliares the worship paid to the male 
god, and wlio sometimes receives tlie greater homage 
of the two. That this idea is not fully developed in 
the Rig-vecla is proved by the fact tliat with the 
exception of Aditi, Ushas, and Prithivi, most of the 
goddesses arc insignificant. The wives of the chief 
gods, such as IndranI, Agnayi, Asviin, Variiriain, 
tSjc., are not associated with their husbands as olqccts 
of worship, and even Lakshmi and Sarasvati, though 
named, are not adored. .^ 

The next specimen is from the 121st hymn of the 
loth Mandala. Like the preceding, it furnishes a good 
argument for those who maintain that the original 
faith of the Hindus was monotheistic : — 

What god .sluill, we atlore witli saciifice ? 
riini lei us praise* the golden cdiiid that rose 
In the beginning, who was bcni the lord — 

In the Satapatha-brahmana, xiv. 4. 2. l. and Brihad-aranyaka 
Upanishad, iii. i. the idea is more fully expressed : ‘ He felt not 
delight, being alone. He wjshed an4»ther. He caused his own 
self to fall in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He 
approached her and thus were human l)eings prf)dneed.' 

J) 
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The one sole lord of all that is — who made 
The eartli^ and formed the ^y, who giveth life^ 

Who gi veth strength, whosd' bidding gods revere, 

Whose* hiding-place is immortality, 

Whose shadow, death ; who by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, sleeping, waking world. 

Where’er let loose in space, the mighty waters 
Have gone, depositing a fhiitful seed, 

And generating fire, there he arose 
Who is the breath and life of all the gods, 

Whose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery vapour — source of energy, 

Cause of the sacrifice — the only God 
Above the gods. 

Here follow portions of other hymns to Varuna, 
aiid to the Vedic triad, Indra, Agni, and Surya : — 

The mighty Varuna, wlio rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand. 

When men imagine they do ought by stealth, he knows it. 
No one can stand, or walk, or softly glide along. 

Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell, 

But Varuna detects him, and his move meats spies. 

Two persons may devise some plot, together sitting, 

And think themselves alone ; but he, the king is there— 

A third — and sees it all. His messengers descend 
Countless from his abode, for ever traversing 
This world, and scanning with a thousand eyes its inmates. 
Wbate’er exists within this earth, and all within the sky, 
Yea, all that is beyond, king Varuna perceives. 

The winkings of men’s eyes are numbered all by him : 

He wields the universe as gamesters handle dice. 

India, twin-brother of the god of fire, 

When thou wast born, thy mother Aditi, 

Gave tliee, her lusty child, thcvthrilling draught 
Of mountain-growing Soma— source of life 
And never-dying vigour to thy frame. 
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Tbovi art our guardian, advocate, and friend, 

A brother, father, mother — all combined. 

Most fatherly of fathers, we are thine. 

And tliou art ours. Oh I let thy pitying soul 
Turn to us in compassion when we praise thee, 
And slay us not for one sin or for many. 

Deliver us to-day, to-morrow, eveiy day. 

Vainly the demon ' dares tliy might ; in vain 
Strives to deprive us of thy watery treasures. 
Earth quakes beneath the crashing of thy bolts. 
Pierced, shattered lies the foe — his cities crushed, 
Ilis armies overthrown, his fortresses 
Shivered to fragments ; then the pent-up water's. 
Released from long imprisonment, descend 
In torrents to tire eartli, and swollen rivers, 
Foaming and rolling to their occan-liome, 
Proclaim the triumph of the Thunderer. 

j^gni, thou art a sage, a j^riest, a kiirg, 

Protector, father of the sacrihee. 

Commissioned by us men, thou dost ascend 
A messenger, conveying to the sky 
Our hymns and offerings. 71iough thy origin 
Be tlireefold, now from air, and now from water, 
Now from tlic mystic double Arani, 

'rhou art thyself a mighty god, a lord. 

Giver of life and immortality. 

One in thy essence, but to mortals three ; 
Displaying thine etenial triple form. 

As fire on earth, as liglitning in the air. 

As sun in heaven, 'rhoii art tlie chcrislied 
Tn every household — father, brotlier, son. 

Friend, benefactor, guanlian, all in oue. 

Deliver, mighty lord, thy worshippers. 

Purge us from taint of sin, and when w'e die. 
Deal mercifully with us on the j:»yre. 


^ 7 he demon Vritra, See p. 23 . 
D 2 
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Burning our bodies with their load of guilt, 

But bearing our eternal part on liigh 
To linninous abodes and realms of bliss, 

For ever tliere to dwell with righteous men. 

Bcholti the rays of Dawn, like heralds, lead on high 
d'he Sun, that men may sec the great all-knowing god. 

The stars slink off like thieves, in company with Niglit, 

Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his preserice, 
Gleaming like brilliant (lames, to nation after nation. 

Sfirya, with flaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 
f Thy seven rudely marcs bear on thy rushing car. 

With lliese thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of tliy chariot, 
Onward tliou dost advance, d'o tliy refulgent orb. 

Beyond this lower gloom, and upward to tlie light 
Would wc ascend, O Sun, tlmu god among the gods. 

We may add a few verses from the celebrated 
Piiriisha-srikta, one of the most recent hymns of 
the Rig-veda (Mandala, x. 90). It will serve to 
illustrate tlie gradual sliding of Hindu monotheism 
into ])anthcism, am! the first forcsltadowing of the 
idea of sacrifice, ns well as the in.stilnlion of caste,* 
which for so many centuries has held India in bond- 
age : — 

The cnibodied s])lj it has a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side enveloping the earth, 

Yet filling s])are no huger than a sj)aiK 
lie is himself tliis very universe ; 

He is whatever is, has l)Cen, and shall be ; 

He is the lord of immortality. » 

All creatures arc one-fourth of him, three-fourths 


' This hymn (generally adVnitted tc^be a comparatively modern 
production) is the only hymn in the ktig-veda which alludes to 
theelistinctions of caste. 
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Are that wliich is immortal in the shy. 

From him, called Purusha, was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Purusha produced, 

Whom gods and holy men made their oblation. 

With ruruslia as victim, they perfonned 
A sacrifice. When they divided him. 

How did they cut him up? What was his mouth? 

What were liis arms ? and what his thighs and feet ? 

Tlie Brahman was his mouth, the kingly soldier 
Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs. 

The servile Sudra issued from his feet. 

Be it observed, in conclusion, that the above ex- 
amples would, if taken alone, encourage a very false 
estimate of the merits of the Vedic Mantras. Although 
the majority of the Hindus believe that the several 
Samhitas of the Veda, and especially that of the Rig- 
veda? contain all that is good, great, and divine, yet 
these collections of hymns will be found, wlien taken 
as a whole, to abound more in puerile ideas than 
in striking thoughts and lofty conceptions. Nor will 
they be found to support any of those objectionable 
practices, superstitions, and opinions of the present 
day for which they were once, through ignorance of 
their contents, supposed to be an authority. The 
Vedic hymns contain no allusion to the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls, which is a conspicuous cha- 
racteristic of tlm Hindu creed in the later system. 
Nor do they afford any sanction to the ])roliibition 
*of widow -marriages, the encouragement of child- 
marriages, the iron rules of caste, and the interdiction 
of foreign travel. Norris the»c in them any evideiico 
that the personifications of the forces of nature were 
represented by images or symbols carved out of \vCod 
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or stone. On the contrary, it may be taken as almost 
certain that tliere were no idols and no temples to 
hold images in Vedic times. 

That the social condition of the people was by no 
means low, and that they had attained to some 
degree of civilization, may be inferred from various 
allusions in the liymns. It is evident that the chief 
riches of the newly-arrived Indo-Aryans consisted in 
flocks and herds ; that they understood the principles 
^ of agriculture ; that they were able to build towns 
and fortified places ; that they had some knowledge 
of various arts and sciences and of working in metals; 
that they engaged in philosophical speculations ; that 
they had rulers ; that they were scj^arated into classes, 
though they were not yet divided off by hard lines of 
caste ; that polygamy existed, though monogamy was 
the rule ; that they killed animals for sacrifices ; that 
they were in tlm habit of eating animal food, and did 
not even object to the llefih of cows; that they were 
fond of gambling, and indulged in intoxicating 
beverages. 

"We may also gather tlmt just as the children of 
Israel found the land of Csuiaan pre-occupied by 
Hittites, Perizzites, and Philistines, so the inimb 
grating Aryans, when they advanced into India, found 
the soil held by Scythian and aboriginal races, vaxh 
ously called Dasyus, Anaryas, Nishadas, and Dravidas, 
who, from long exposure to the Indian sun, and per- 
liaps from intermarriage with even more primitive and 
(as some believe) aboriginal tribes, liad become 

almost as dark-complexioned as Africans. 
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CHAPTER IIP 

THE BRAHMANAS AND THE SACRlFICfAL SYSTEM. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the nature of , 
the Vedic hymns, we now turn to the second division 
of the Veda called BiTihmana, which, in relation to 
the rise of Brahmanical authority, the elaboration 
of the idea of sacrifice, and the development of the 
ritual, is more important than the Mantra portion. 

What, then, are the Brahman as ? 

Thtjy are intended, as their name implies, for the . 
Brahmans, and especially for their use in conducting 
the complicated sacrificial ceremonies. Just as the 
Mantras are the representatives of the nature- worship 
of the Rishis which was developed in the Panjab, so 
the Brahmanas arc the exponents of the ritualism of 
the Brahmans, developed when they had settled in 
N orth- western liindustan . 

Their chief aim is to serve as guides or directories 
for the employment of the Mantras at sacrifices. But 
they do more than this. They speculate as to the 
meaning and effect of using particular verses and 
metres, and give explanations of the origin, import, 
and conduct of the sacrifices, frequently intermixing 
illustrations in tlie shaj^ of legends and old stories. 
The rambling discursiveness of these compositions 
(the oldest of which may have been written in rfie 
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seventh century B.C.) made them practically useless 
as directories to the ritual until they themselves were 
furnished with guides in the form of Sutras or apho- 
ristic rules. ^ 

Each of the Samhitas, or collections of Mantras, 
has its own Bnlhmanas. Thus the Rig-veda has the 
Aitareya-brahmana (perhaps the oldest) and the Kau- 
shitaki (or Sankhyayana)-brahmana. The two collec- 
tions of the Yajiir-vcda have the Taittiriya-brahmana 
and the Satapatha-brMimana, which last, belonging 
to tlie Vajasaneyi-samhita, is perhaps one of the most 
complete of these productions. The Sama-veda has 
eight Brahmanas, of which the two best known are 
the Praudha (=: Panca-vinsa, Tandy a) and the Shad- 
vin&. The Atharva-veda has the Gopatha-brahmana. 

Though much of the matter of these treatfses is 
little better than the silliest sacerdotalism, yet they 
furnish valuable materials to any one interested in 
tracing the rise and progress of Brahmanism, and tlie 
development of its sacrihdal system. 

We may observe that the division of the people 
into the four great classes of Irrahmanas^ priests ; 


‘ These were called Kalpa or Srauta-sutras. Others, which 
■were guides to domestic ceremonies, were called Smarta or 
Grihya-siitras (see p. 15). d'he word Sutra is derived from 
the root siv, ‘ to sew,’ and means ^ a string of rules.’ A Sutra 
should properly be expressed with the utmost possible brevity. 
It is fre(.p\ently nothing but a fev/ suggestive memorial words 
used like algebraic signs, and unintelligible without a key. In 
later times, Sutra works are merely collections of formulated 
precepts, adapted to serve as manuals to particular systems of 
teaching, whether in ritual, philosophy, law, or grammar. 
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Kshatriyas^ soldiers ; VaUyas^ agriculturists ; and 
Siidras^ servants, — as foreshadowed in the Purusha- 
sukta of the Rig-vcda (see p. 30), — was at this period 
more thoroughly established, though the rules of 
caste as laid down in the laws of IManii (see p. 57) 
were not yet generally in force. It may be noted, 
too, that the Brahmanas express belief in a future 
state more positively than the Mantras. They assert 
that a recompense awaits all beings in the next world , 
according to their conduct in this. But the doctrine 
of transmigration, wlrich became afterwards an essen- 
tial element of Hinduism, is not yet fully deve- 
loped, though hinted at in the Satapatha-brahmana 
(xi. 6. I. i).^ 

One of the most remarkable ideas to be found in the 
Brahibanas is that the gods were merely mortals till 
they extorted immortality from the Supreme Being by 
sacrifices and austerities. This is expressed in the 
following free translation of a passage of the Sata- 
patha-brahmana : — 

The gods lived constantly in dread of Death — 

The mighty Kncler — so with toilsome rites 
They worshipped and repeated sacrifices 
Till they became immortal. Then tire Ender 
Said to the gods, ‘ As ye have made yourselves 
Imperishable ; so will men endeavour 
To free themselves from me ; wiiat portion then 
Shall I possess in man?* The gods replied, 

* Henceforth no being shall become immortal 
In his own body ; this his mortal frame 


‘ Animals and plants are described as revenging, in a future 
stale of existence, injuries inflicted on them by men in this lift. 
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Khak thou still seize ; this shall remain thy own. 

He who through koowkdge or religiotis acts 

Henceforth attains to immortality 

Shall first present his body, -Death, to thee/ 

And again in the Taittiriya-brabmana, — ^ By means 
of the sacrifice the gods obtained heaven/ 

But a still more remarkable conception is that first 
found in the Purusha-sukta of the Rig-veda, already 
ciuoted, which represents the gods as sacrificing 
Furusha^ the j>rimcval Male, sap)posed to be coeval 
with the Creator. 

This idea is even more remarkably developed in 
the Tandya- brahman as thus : — 

^ The lord of -creatures {prajd-^aii) offered himself 
a sacrifice for the gods.^ ^ 

And again, in the Satapatha-bralimana, ‘ Pie who, 
knowing this, sacrifices witli the Ftirusha-^nedha^ or 
sacrifice of the primeval male, becomes everything.^ 
Surely, in these mystical allusions to the sacrifice of 
a representative man, we may perceive traces of the 
original institution of sacrifice as a divinely-a])pointed 
ordinance typical of the one great voluntary sacrifice 
of the Son of God for tlic sins of the world.^ 

Whether they p>oint to the actual sacrifice of human 
beings as part of the early Indo-Aryan system, admits 
of question. Doubtless the practice of human sacri- 
fice was everitualiy introduced ; and both children 

* Professor Banerjea (p. 204 of hit; ‘ Arian Witness *) thinks 
that it would not be easyko accoifnt for the genesis of such an 
idea, except on the assumption of some primitive tradition of 
the ‘ Laml) slain from the foundation of the world.’ 
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and adults were immolated as victims at the altars of 
the bloody goddess Kali in her numerous local forms. 
Such sacrifices were once regarded as the only means 
of proj)itiating her on occasions of great public cala- 
mities, when she was supposed to send blight, disease, 
and pestilence ; and for a long period they continued 
to be secretly, if not openly, perpetrated in certain 
districts of India. They were, at any rate, extensively 
prevalent among the wild and uncultivated Dravi- 
dian and aboriginal tribes ; many of whose practices 
were adopted by the Hindus, and contributed largely 
to mould the Vedic religion into its subsequent 
form. 

That human sacrifice \vas not at least unknown 
at the time the Aitareya-brahinana was composed is 
indicated by the story of ^unahj>ep]ia, of which the 
following is the briefest possible epitome : — 

King Hariscandra had no son ; he then prayed to Varuna, 
i:>romising, that if a son were born to him, he would sacrifice 
the child to the god. Tlien a son was born to him called 
Rohita. When' Roliita was grown up, his father one day told 
him of the vow he liad made to Vanina and bade him prepare 
to be sacrificed. The son objected to be killed, and ran away 
from his father’s house. For six years he w'andered in the 
forest and at last met a starving Brahman. Him he* persuaded 
to sell one of his sons named Sunahsepha, for a hundred cows. 
This boy was bought by Rohita and taken to Hariscandra and 
about to be sacrificed to Vanina as a substitute for Rohita, 
wjien, on praying to the gods with verses from the Veda, he 
was released by them. 

Nevertheless, it is cleaj from ^thc following passage 
in 'the same Brahmana that the sacrifice of human 
beings was really so repugnant to Aryan instincts 
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that it did not long retain the direct sanction of the 
J 3 rahmans : — 

The gods killed a man for their victim. But from him thus 
killed, the part which was fit for a sacrifice went out and entered 
a horse. Thence, the horse became an animal fit for being 
sacrificed. The gods then killed the horse, but tlie part of it 
for being sacrificed went out of it and entered an ox. The 
gods then killed the ox, but the part of it fit for being sacrificed 
went out of it and entered a sheep. Thence it entered a goat. 
The sacrificial part remained for the longest time in the goat ; 
thence, it became pre-eminently fit for being sacrificed I 

This passage indicates that whatever the actual 
practice may liave been — the desire of the Bralmians 
was to abolish human sacrifice, and substitute in its 
place the sacrifice of animals, four kinds of which are 
enumerated — liorses, oxen, sheep, and goats,— in the 
regular order of their fitness for immolation — Accord- 
ing to some inherent efficacy in each class.^ It is 
remarkable that in Vedic times, even a cxnv (called 
aniisiaran'i)^ was sometimes killed,“ and goats, as is 
well known, are still sacrificed to the goddess Kali. 

In the Rigweda, the Asva-?ncdha or ‘ horse-sacri- 
fice/ is made an important ceremony, and hymns 162 
and 163 In Mandala I. were used at this rite, which 
was regarded as the chief of all animal sacrifices. 

Indeed, it is essential to a clear comprehension of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, that the exact nature and 

* In the Vajasaneyi-Samhitu of the Wliite Yajur-veda tvvo 
hundred and ten different kinds of victims for sacrifice are 
enumerated. In Manu, v. 42, it is stated that animals duly sacri- 
ficed are conveyed to heavenly nuAisions. 

^ The killing of a cow and burning it with the body of a de- 
creased person is described by Asvalayana. 
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meaning of sacrifice, as employed by the Hindus, 
should be impressed on the mind at the very outset. 
The idea of the need of sacrificial acts of some kind, is 
ingrained in their whole system. It is one of the earliest 
that appears in Indian religious works, and no literature 
— not even the Jewish — contains so many words relating 
to sacrifice as Sanskrit. But the oldest form of Vedic 
sacrifice was not piacular. It consisted in the mere 
dedication of offerings of food to the gods. This was 
generally done by oblations of butter, tS^c., in fire, or 
by pouring out libations of the juice of the Soma plant, 
which were supposed to nourish and exliilarate the 
deities, especially Indra.i In fact, one object of a 
Hindu’s sacrifices and oblations, wdietlier in Vedic or 
post-Vodic times, has always been, and still continues 
to be, the supposed actual nourishment of the gods, 
by tlie aroma or essence of the substances offered ; ^ 
food being regarded as a necessity of tlicir l)eIngJ^ 
Thus, iu tlie Vishnu-purana we read, ‘ By saerifiees 
the gods are uourislied.’ 

* There are two Sanskrit roots for ‘to sacrifice' : /ui (---an 
older d//-ufr- 0 v) and yaj. The first is restricted to oblations of 
clarified butter in fire ; the latter, Avhich means ‘ to worslnp,' is 
applied tv) sacrificing generally. Uesidcs these two roots, the 
root S2( is used for offering libations with the juice of the Soina. 

^ Tlie spirits of departed ancestors arc also su})[)oscd to l.tc 
refreshed and iionrished by libations of water, and offerings of 
food (Manu, iii. 237). 

Sleep seems also necessary to them. From a paiticidar 
day in the month Ashadha to a particular day in Karttika the 
gods are supposed to sleep. Vishnu wakes up on the eleventh 
day of the light half of Karttilfa. Tncfra is said to rise on the 
nevv moon of Asvina, celebrated as Sakrotthatia ; and before 
Durga is worshipped at the autumnal Durga-puja she must i)e 
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But the idea of expiation was gradually introduced 
even in Vedic times. The sacrificer was mystically 
identified with the victim, which was regarded as 
the ransom for sin, and the instrument of its annul- 
ment. In the Tandya-bralimana, we read, — 

O thou limb of the victim now consigned to the fire, thou art 
the expiation for sins committed by tlic gods, by the fathers 
(our deceased ancestors), by men, by ourselves. Whatever sin 
we have committed, sleeping or waking, knowing or unknowing, 
thou art tlie expiation for that. 

And here we have to note a third object of sacrifice. 
Besides the wish to nourish the gods with the savour 
of the material substances offered, and besides the 
desire for expiation, resulting from substituted sutler- 
Ing, the sacrificer might have a third aim. It was 
believed possible by sacrifice to acquire super-human 
power, and to wrest from the gods any desired boon, 
or abject of ambition, however difficult of attainment. 
I'his could also he effected through the practice of 
austerities, but wealthy individuals who had large re- 
sources in money and priests at command, relied more 
on the efficacy of jiarticular sacrifices (such as the 
Jyotishtoma, Agnishtoma, Vajapeya, &c.), elaborately 
conducted by Brahmans with the punctilious obser- 
vance of a complicated ritual, and the distribution of 
largesses to tlie officiating priests. According to the 
popular creed, a h imdrcd horse-sacrihees so conducted, 
exalted the saciiflcer to the rank of a powerful deity, 
and even entitled him to displace Indra himself from 

• t 

awaked, aud a ceremony called Badhana^ ‘arousbig of Hie 
j^oddess,* takes place. On the other hand, one of the charac^ 
terlstics of the gods is said to be that they never wink. 
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the doHimtOH of heaven. Hence, the very gods for 
whose tiourishment and propitiation sacrffices were 
intended, were thought to be jealous of over-zeal dis- 
played by pious individuals in multiplying sacrificial 
rites, and were even said to put impediments in their 
way. Nevertheless, in spite of such supposed oppo- 
sition to exccssiv^e piety, the number of sacrificers and 
sacrifices of all kinds, increased in India. 

In fact, for the whole Brahmana period of Hinduism 
(probably from 800 to 500 B.C.), the need of pro- 
pitiatoiy offerings through the oblation of food in 
fire and immolation of animals remained a central 
doctrine of Brahmanism. Thousands of animals were 
killed every day. The land was saturated with blood 
'i'he greater the number of the sacrifices and the more 
elaborate the ritual, the greater the need for a more 
complete organization of priests. In this manner the 
whole Brahmanical sacrificial system, of which the 
Brahmana portion of the Veda is the expression and 
exponent, was overdone. People became wearied and 
disgusted with sacrifices, sacrificers, and sacrificing 
priests. 

Then, about five centuries before our era, the 
reformer Buddha appeared, and about contempor- 
aneously with him various Brahman sages, stimulated 
by liis example and perhaps by that of others who 
preceded hiin,^ thought out what are called the or- 
tkodox systems of Hindu philosophy. The bolder 
reformers found ready listeners when they began to 

^ ^ 

7'here is na reason for supposing that the Buddha wars the 
first freethinker and philosopher that India produced. He hi up 
self taught that other Buddhas had preceded him. 
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preach the impossibility of vicarious sulTering ; the 
transmigration of souls ; the necessity that every man 
sliould suffer himself, and in his own person, for his 
own sins, either in this or future lives ; the unity of 
all being ; the. identity of the human soul with the 
Divine, and the consequent absurdity of castc-distinc- 
tions. All idea of the need of propitiatory sacrifice 
was by them rejected ; for when every man was 
believed to be a part of God, what necessity was there 
that God should propitiate Himself? If a ])ortion of 
the One Universal Soul chose for a time to ignore 
itself, to enclose itself in a body, to fetter itself with 
actions and their inevitable results, the consequent 
suffering could only be borne by itself in its passage 
tlirough numerous existences, and there could be no 
release — no final emancipation — till action ceased, and 
the consciousness of identity with the one universal soul 
returned. Hciice the gradual diminution of animal 
sacrifices throughout India, except at the a.ltars of 
the fierce goddess Kali or Diirga, who is su])])Osed 
to delight in blood, and, if satiated by the immolation 
of goats and buffaloes, to abstain from causing further 
destruction. But at no other temples are victims now 
killed, and even such propitiatory slaughtering of 
animals is utterly repugnant to the present feelings 
arid opinions of the educated Hindus. Such was 
the great revolution effected by Buddha and tlie 
Brahman jihilosophers together. 

It will be necessary to give fuller consideration to 
the new ideas thus introduced into Brahmanism. But 
before describing them more in detail, we must first 
glance at the third or Upanishad j[)ortiori of the Veda, 
which Avas really the source whence they sprang. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

the upanishads and brahmanical philosophy. 

The third division of the Veda is called U/^ams/iad^ 
which iniplies something that underlies the surface. 
The doctrine contained in these treatises does in fact 
lie under the whole Hindu system. Not only are the 
Upanishads as much or ^revelation' as the 

Mantra and Erahmana portion of the Veda, but they 
are practically the only jiart of the Veda much studied 
and appealed to by educated Hindus in the present 
day. 

To understand this, we must bear in mind that 
Indian authorities separate the Veda into two divisions. 
The first is called Karma-kdiida^ ‘ the department of 
works.' This embraces both Mantra and Erahmana, 
and is for that vast majority of persons who are unable 
to conceive of religion, except as a process of laying 
up merit by prayers, sacrifices, rites, and austerities. 
For these the one God assumes various forms, to any 
of which worship may be addressed and honour paid. 

The second is called Jndna-kdij.da — Hhe depart- 
ment of knowledge.' This is taught in the Upanishads, 
and is for that select few who ai’e capable of under- 
standing the- true doctrine. 

We have already seen (p. ix \ that the creed of the 
man who is said to possess the true knowledge is 
singularly simple. He believes that there is but one 
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real Being in the universe^ which Being also consti- 
tutes the universe. 

‘Tliis pantheistic doctrine is everywhere traceable 
in some of the more ancient Upanishads, though often 
wrapped up in mysticism and allegory. A list of 
about T50 of these treatises is given, most of which 
are written in ju ose with occasional variations in verse. 
The absence of historical records in India makes it 
impossible to fix the date of any of them with more 
certainty than that of the Mantras. Their style is, 
however, less archaic, and not very different from that 
of classical Sanskrit. Some of the more ancient are 
probably as old as the sixth century B.C. These 
are appended to the Aranyakas — certain chapters of 
the Brfihmanas, so awC'ins])iring and profound, that 
they were required to be read in the solitude of forests. 
Properly each Brahmana had its Aranyakas ; but the 
philosophical ideas tliey contained were so mixed up 
with extraneous subjects, tliat the chapters called 
Upanishads were added with the object of investi- 
gating more definitely such abstruse problems as the 
origin of the universe, the nature of the deity, the 
nature of the human soul, and the reciprocal con- 
nexion of spirit and matter. 

The names of the ten most important Upanishads 
are the Lut (actually attached to the 40th chapter of 
the Vajasaneyi-samhita^), Kenaj and O hdndcy^ya (of 
tlie Sama-veda), and Katha^ Frasna^ Mimdaka^ Man- 
diikya (of the Atharva-veda), Ihdhad-drariyaka (at- 

' I was told by a great Pandit fliat this was the only Upan- 
ishad entitled to be called apaurushiya, 2, not written l^y 
nien. 
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tached to the Satapatha-brahmana), Ailart^^a (belong- 
ing to the Rig-veda), Taittiriya (belonging to the black 
Yajiir-veda). 

It is interesting to trace the rudiments of the later 
philosophy amid the labyrinth of mystical ideas and 
puerile conceits which bewilder the reader of the 
Upanishads. They are the link connecting the 
Brahmanas with the Darsanas or regular philosophical 
systems, their connexion with the former being showr^ 
by the frequent allusions to sacrificial rites. But they 
rise to a far higher level tlian the Brahmanas ; and 
in some of them striking thoughts, original ideas, and 
lofty language redeem the absurdities of the mysticism. 

The following literal traUvSlation of part of the Is^a 
Upanishad (regarded as one of the most important) 
will afford a good example of the pantheistic doctrines 
of Brahmanism, as they first emerge in this portion of 
Indian sacred literature 

Whatek.T exists witliiii this univcise 
Is all to be rci;ariled as envclofjcd 
by tlie great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture, 
d'liere is one only Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind ; 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
'Idiey strive to reach him ; who himself at rest 
Transcends the Oeetest flight of other beings ; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action, 
lie moves, yet moves not ; he is far, yet near ; 

He is within this universe. Whoe’er beholds 
All living creatures as in him and him— 

Tlic universal Spirit — as in all, 

Ilenceforlh rcgardl? no creiJture with contempt. 

We now pass on to a brief notice of the actpal 

E 2 
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systems of philosophy. These are not xegaraea as 
part of ^ruti or Revelation, 

They are sometimes called the Shat ^astras o^^ Six 
Instruments of True Teaching/ sometimes the ShacJ 
Darsanas, or * Six Demonstrations of Truth. ’They had 
not shaped themselves into separate schools at the 
period when we may suppose the present version of 
Manu’s law-book to have been drawn up in the fifth 
century B.C. As, however, the six Darsanas grew di- 
rectly out of the Upanishads, and as most of their 
doctrines preceded, or were contemporaneous with 
the compilation of Manu’s laws, the names of the six 
schools may here be enumerated. 

They are, — i. The Nydya^ founded by Gotama. 
2. The Vaikshika^ by Kanada. 3. The Sdnkhya^ by 
Kapila. 4. The Yoga^ by Patanjali. 5. The Mtm-- 
dnsdf by Jaimini. 6. The Feddn/a, by Badarayana 
or Vyasa. 

They were delivered in Sutras or aphorisms, which 
are held to be the basis of all subsequent teaching 
under each head (see note p. 34). 

The date of the composition of these aphorisms 
cannot be settled with certainty. Nor is it possible 
to decide when the six schools were finally systema- 
tized, nor which of the six preceded the other. Some 
ot them are dualistic (affirming the co-existence of 
two eternal principles) ; some non-dualistic (insisting 
on the unity of all being). Their distinctive features 
are explained in the Appendix. Our present concern 
is with those lines of metaphysical speculation which 
j )receded the formulation of distinct philosophical ' 
creWs, 
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It seems tolerably certain that about five or six cen- 
turies before the commencement of the Christian era, 
a mighty stir took place in thinking minds throughout 
the then civilized world. Thus, when Buddha arose 
in India, Greece had her thinkers in the followers of 
Pythagoras, Persia in those of Zoroaster, China in those 
of Confucius. Men began to ask themselves earnestly 
such questions as — AVhat am I? Whence have I 
come? Whither am I going? How can I explain my* 
consciousness of personal existence? What is the 
relationship between my material and immaterial 
nature ? What is this ivorld in which I find my- 
self? How can I explain the deepest mystery of 
nature — the history of creation ? Did a wise, good, 
and all-powerful Being create the world out of nothing? 
or did it evolve itself out of an eternal germ ? or did 
it come together by a fortuitous concurrence of etenial 
atoms ? If created by a Being of infinite wisdom, how 
can I account for the inequalities of condition in it— 
good and evil, happiness and misery? Has the creator 
form, or is he formless ? Has he any qualities or none ? 

Certainly in India no satisfactory solution of ques- 
tions such as these was to be found in the prayers and 
hymns of the ancient Indo-Aryan poets, which, though 
called Veda or ‘ knowledge ' by the Brahmans, did 
not even profess to furnish any real knowledge on 
these points, but merely gave expression to the first 
*gropings of the human mind, searching for truth by 
the uncertain light of natural phenomena. 

Nor did the ritualistic Bratmaiias contribute anyr- 
thing to the elucidation of such topics. They merely 
encouraged the growth of a superstitious belief in 
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efficacy of sacrifices, and fostered the increasing 
dependence of tlie imiltitiide on a mediatorial caste 
of priests, supposed to be the constituted medium of 
communication between men and gods. Still these 
momentous questions pressed for solution, and the 
minds of men finding no rest in mere traditional 
revelation, and no satisfiction in mere external rites, 
turned inwards, each thinker endeavouring to think 
i^out for himself the great prolilcms of life by the aid 
of his own reason. Hence were composed the mysti- 
cal Uparushads already described. Be it remembered 
that these treatises were not regarded as antagonistic 
to revelation, l)Ut ratlier as complementary of it. They 
were held to be an integral portion of the Veda, and 
even its loftiest utterance — the ajiex to wliich all 
previous revelation tended. Probably the simple fact 
was, that as it w'os found impossible to preclude the 
Kshatriyas and other inferior classes from rationalistic 
inquiry, the Brfdimans, with their usual astuteness, 
determined on making it their own, and dignifying its 
first development in the XJi>anishads with the title of 
Veda. 

Brahmanism and rationalistic philoso})hy, therefore, 
advanced ha ml in hand. Any Braliman niight become 
a philosopher, provided he gave a nominal assent to 
the Veda. But if a Kshatriya free-thinker, like Buddha, 
asserted that any one might 1}c a teacher of ] dulosophy,^ 
or might gain emanri])alion for himself, irrespectively 
of the Veda or of tlie Brahmans, he was at once 
denounced as an inftdcd. ^ 

Such unbelieving free-thinkers soon became numer- 
ous in India. For, in trutli, a process of action and 
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reaction has marked the whole course of Hinduism. 
I’he heretical Buddhistic movement (more fully de- 
scribed in chapter vi.) was nothing but a natural 
reaction from the tyranny of Brahmanism and caste. 
It was like the return swing of a ])endulum to which 
an imj)ulse was given by one great and enlightened 
man. It was a rebound from excessive intolerance to 
the broadest tolerance. It was tlie name for unfettered 
religious thouglit asserting itself without fear of con- • 
sequences. 

I'he orthodox schools of ])]iiloso]>hy, on the other 
hand, were tlie homes of those rationalists ' who 
sacrificed honesty at the shrine of Brahmanical 
respectability. These schools went through the form 
of acknowledging the authority of the Veda. Yet 
two at least of the six, which taught the eternal 
distinctness of spirit and matter, viz. the Vaiseshika 
and Sdnkhya^ proceeded almost to the same length 
with Buddhism, even to the ])ractical ignoring of a 
supreme intelligent creator. 

Leaving these points to be exj>lalncd more fully in 
the Appendix, let us briefly trace the common lines 
of philosophical thouglit growing directly out of the 
Upanishads. This common creed is clearly indicated 
in Mann’s law-book, and even at the present day may be 
detected underlying the faith of most thinking Hindus, 
to whatever sect or system tlicy may nominally belong. 

This common ]>lji lose phi cal creed, then, asserts : — 

I. The eternity of the soul, botli retrospectively 
and prospectively. 

Soul is regarded as of two kinds : a. tlic sm)renie universal 
soul (variously cidletl Paranidimasi^ BiahniaUj Purusha, 
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b, the pcrsoujil individual soul of living beings, called, '^watman. 
If any entity is eternal it can have had no beginning or it must 
have an end. Hence souls both universal and individual, whether 
iHey be regarded as di/Terent or identical, have always existed 
and must ever exist. 

2. The eternity of the matter or substance out of 
which the universe has been evolved. 

Note that this evolution may take place, according to some 
materialists, from gross particles of matter; or, as in the 
Vedanta system, from soul itself when overspread by illusion. 
This is a result of that fixed dogma of a Hindu philosopher’s 
belief — navastuno vasiusiddhih^ ex nihilo nihil fit, — ^nothing can 
be produced out of nothing, 

3. The soul, though itself abstract thought and 
knowledge, can only exercise thought, consciousness, 
sensation, and cognition, and indeed can only act and 
will when connected with external objects of sensation, 
invested with some bodily form, and joined to mind 
(nianas). 

For observe that mind is an internal organ of sense, a sort of 
inlet of thought into the soul, belonging only to the body, 
and quite as distinct from the soul as any external organ of the 
body, 

4. The union of soul and body is productive of 
bondage, and, in the case of human souls, of misery. 

For note that the soul, so united, becomes conscious of personal 
existence and individuality,* and is capable of receiving imprest 
sions pleasurable or painful. Then it commences acting ; but all 
action, good or bad, leads to bondage because it entails a con- 
sequence, according to ll^e maxim Avafyam eva bhoktavya7n 
krita?n karma iubhdiubkamj ‘ When an action, good or bad, has 
bepn committed, its fruit must of necessity l)e eaten,* Hence. 
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if an act be good it must be rewarded, and if bad it must be 
punislxed. 

5. In order to accomplish the working out of the 
consequences, or ripenings of acts {karrna-^vipaka)^ 
the soul must be removed to a place of reward or 
punishment, which reward or punishment, however, is 
neither full and effectual nor final. 

For observe that the heavens of the Hindu system are only 
steps on the road to final beatitude, and the hells, though places 
of terrible torture,* are merely temporary purgatories. 

The soul must leave these and return to corporeal 
existence, migrating into higher, intermediate, and 
lower forms, according to its shades of merit or de- 
merit, and as it progresses towards emancipation from 
separate existence, passing through the four stages of 
bliss called scilokyay living in the same heaven with 
God, samJpya^ nearness to God, sdrupya^ assimilation 
to the likeness of God, till the great end of sdyujya^ 
or complete union with the Supreme, has been 
attained. 

6. The transmigration of the soul, through an 
innumerable succession of bodies,^ is the true ex- 
planation of the existence of evil in the world. 

For note that misery, disease, depravity, inequality of fortune, 
and diversity of character, good or bad, are simply the consc* 
queiices of acts done by each soul of its own free will in former 


* Twenty-one in number. See note 2 to p. 66 of ‘ Indian 

Wisdom.’ (Allen & Co.) ^ 

* The popular theory is that every being must pass through 
eighty-four lakhs of births, a lakh being one hundred thousand. 
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bodies, which acts exert on that soul an irresistible power, very 
significantly called 4/, l>ecause felt and ‘ not seen/ Hence 

the soul lias to bear th(‘ conserjuences of its own actions only, 
being tossed Iiither and thither by a force set in motion by itself, 
but which can never be guarded against, Ijecause its operation 
depends on deeds committed in former lives quite beyond 
control, and even unremembered. 

From a consideration of the above six essential 
elements of I)rahmanit:al jdhlosophy we find that its 
one great aim is to teach men to abstain from action of 
every kind, good or bad ; as much from liking as from 
disliking, as much from loving as from hating, and 
even from indilTercnce. Actions arc tlie fetters of the 
embodied soul, which wlien it has shaken off, it will 
lose all sense of individual personality and return to 
the condition of simjile soul. d1iis ('onstitiites Praina 
or true knowledge ; this is the suniuiuni hoiium of 
Brahmanism j this is the only real bliss — the loss of 
repeated scjxirate existences by com})lete absor|)lion 
{sdyujyd) into tlie only really existing Being, who is 
wliolly unfettered by action, and without qualities of 
any kind iyiiryuna)^ and called sacddd-dnanda} be- 
cause he is pure life (with nothing, however, to live 
for), pure thought (with nothing to think about), pure 
joy (witli noilnng to rcjoi('e about). 

^ This is tlie trinity of USdiuiuiuicul philusophy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BRAMMANICAL LAW, DOMESTIC USAGES, AND CASTE. 

Having traced tlie first rise and development of 
P)r'llirnanica] philosojdiy, we shall be l)Ctter prc[)ared 
to enter on that phase of Brfdimanisin which resulted 
from the gi'owth of scepticism, viz. the substitution 
of social and domestic usages, — vTirying according to 
caste and tribe, -"—in place of])ul)lic ritual and sacrifices. 

Of this period, the Grihya-sutras, and the Dharrna- 
^astras, or law-books of Manii and of Yajnavalkya, 
are the best exponents. 

'Tlie Grili wa-siitras are collections of aphoristic rules, 
wliich are only distinguished from the Sraiita-sutras of 
the Kalpa-Vedanga (see |>. 15) because they do not 
relate to Srauta or Vedic sacrifices so much as to 
domestic rites. 'The law book of jManu, which may 
be assigned in its earliest form to about the fifth 
century Il.C., is a metrical version of the traditional 
obser\xinces of a tribe of Brahmans called Manavas, 
who jirobably belonged to a school of the black Yajur- 
veda and lived in the north west of India, not far from 
Delhi, which observances were originally emliodied 
in their Grihya sutras. To these Sutras many precepts 
on religion, morality, anck philo.^aj)hy were added by 
an author or authors unknown, the wliole being col- 
lected in more recent times by a Brrihrnan or Brah- 
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mans, who, to give weight and dignity to the collection, 
assigned its authorship to the mythical sage Manu. 

Without attempting to determine the real authorship 
or to settle the exact date of the present compilation, 
we may safely affirm that the well-known collection 
of precepts commonly called * the code of Manu ’ is 
perhaps the oldest and most sacred Sanskrit work 
after the Veda and its ^rauta-sutras. Although 
standing in a manner at the head of Smriti^ or post- 
Vedic literature, it is connected with the Veda through 
the Sutras, as the philosophical Darsanas are through 
the Upanishads. Kven if not the oldest of post-Vedic 
writings, it is certainly the most interesting, both as 
presenting a picture of the usages, manners, and in- 
tellectual condition of an important part of the Hindu 
race at a remote period, and as revealing the exagge- 
rated nature of the rules by M^hich the Brahmans sought 
to perpetuate an organized caste-system in subordina- 
tion to themselves. At the same time, it is in other 
respects perhaps one of the most remarkable books 
that the literature of the whole world can offer, and 
some of its moral precepts are worthy of Christianity 
itself. 

The compilation as now presented to us is an irre- 
gular compendium of rules which were probably in 
force in a particular part of India for a long period 
of time, and were handed down orally. It is tolerably 
certain that the whole of India was never under dne 
government. Some few powerful monarchs are known 
to have acquired sovereignty over very extensive terri- 
tories, and were then called C'akra-vartins ; but we 
must not suppose that the term ^ Code/ as applied to 
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Manuks law-book, is intended to denote a systematic 
arrangement of laws actually prevalent over the whole 
of such territories. In later times it became the basis 
of Hindu jurisprudence, but it was long before it 
worked its way to acceptance with the entire Hindu 
community; and although this lawbook has now 
secured for itself a degree of reverence throughout 
the w’^hole of India, only second to that accorded to 
the Veda, it was, without doubt, originally a mere 
local collection. 

It will be found that, after eliminating the purely 
religious and philosophical precepts, the greater 
number of its rules fall under the following four 
heads : — 

1, Acdraf * immemorial practices,* which are described as 
Sa^Z-dcdra, ‘ approved practices,* sanctioned by the Veda and by 
Smriti, if they are those which prevailed between the two sacred 
rivers, Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, in the region called Brahma- 
varta. These, in fact, include all tlie observances of caste, re- 
garded as constituting the highest law and highest religion. 

2, Vyavakdra^ ‘practices of law and government,’ embrac- 
ing the procedure of legal tribunals, rules of judicature and 
civil and criminal law. 

3, Prdyai-ciita, ‘ penitential exercises,* comprehending rules 
of expiation. 

4, Karma-phahij ‘ consequences of acts,* especially as involv- 
ing repeated births through numberless existences, until the 
attainment of final beatitude. 

Since the precepts under these four heads were 
framed by men who were Brahmans of the Manava 
school, it is only natural th?.t they '^hould have especial 
reference to the life of Brahmans, the regulations for 
which engross six books, and are besides introduced 
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everywhere thiougliout the other six. But as the Brah- 
man could not be supported in his pretensions without 
the strong arm of the Kshatriya, or military class, a 
large portion of the work is devoted to the definition of 
tlie Kshatriya’s duties and an exaggerated delineation 
of the kingly character and office ; while the VaiiSyas 
or agriculturists, and Sudras or servants, though 
essential to Manu^s Cdturvarnya or fourfold social 
system, as well ns the mixed classes, are little noticed. 
Here is an epitome of the twelve books : — 

After an account of the creation of the world in the first 
book, the four staj^es of a Brahman’s life are the only subjects 
treated of in regular order in the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books, four books being devoted to the duties of tlie 
religious student and married householder, and the sixth book 
treating of the last two stages of anchorite and religious mendi- 
cant. 

Tlie seventh and eighth books propound the rules of govern- 
ment, principally, of course, for the guidance of the second 
great class or Kshati'ivas, from which tire king was chosen. The 
ninth book contains precepts on the subject of women, lius- 
l)and and wife, their offspring and the law of inheritance and 
division of property, with additional rules for kings, and a few 
precepts relative to the two remaining principal castes. It also 
descril)es the employments to which the ‘several classes are 
restricted, and states the occupations permitted to Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyasg and STidras in times of exigency and dis- 
tress. The eleventh book, gives rules of expiation, bolli for the 
sins of the present life — especially sins against caste-— -and for 
the efiects of offences committed in previous bodies, as shown 
in congenital diseases, &c. The twelfth continues the subject 
of the recompenses or consequences of acts, gootl or bad, a.s 
leading to reward in heaven or punishment in various hells, and 
to triple degrees of transmigration. It closes with directions as 
to the best means of olftairhng fino.1 beatitude and a])sorption 
hrto the universal essence. 
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The simplicity of Manu’s organization of classes, if 
it be not merely theoretical, bears witness to the great 
antiquity of a portion of the code. According to 
Book X. 3, 4, there are only four pure classes, as 
follow 

The Brahman, tftc K-shatriya, and llie Vaisya constitute the 
three twice-born classes (as receiving a second spiritual lurlh 
through investiture with the sacred thread) ; the STidra is once- 
born, and constitutes tlie fourth class ; there is no fifth class. 
From priority of birth, from superiority of origin (in being 
sprung from the moutli of tlic Creator), from possession of tlie 
Veda [i.e. from the right of repeating, teaching, and expoun^F 
ing it), and from a distinction in the reception of the sacrificial 
thread (as the most imporlant of the twelve Sanskilras or puri- 
ficatory riles) the Brahman is the lord of all classe.s. 

A Brahman, whether learned or unlearned, is a mighty 
divinity, just as hre is a mighty divinity, wlicther consecrated or 
unconsecrated {ix. 317 ). 

In the tenth book, however, we have a more develoj^ed 
social system depicted, ond a numlier of mixed castes are de- 
scribed as resulting from tiie mtennarnage of tlie pure classes, 
'.rhey have a variety of names, sticli as Murdlidvasikta^ J\ld- 
hishya^ }vara7ia or Kdya-stha., A mbashtha or rA/ifya^ AyOii'dVdj 
Dhiguajia^ Pukkasa, Canddlai .'ind are restricted to particular 
occupations. 

I'he superiority of tlic Brahmans in the Hindu 
lawyer’s sdreme is the hinge on which the whole 
social system turns. 

The Brahmans are supposed to constitute the great 
ce.ntral body, around wfoich all other classes and orders 
of beings revolve like satellites. Not only arc tliey 
invested with divine dignity, but they arc bound 
together by the most stringent n]]\.‘s ; while the other 
three classes of soldiers, agriculturists, and servants 
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ate made powerless for combined resistance by equally 
stringent regulations, one class being separated from 
the other by insurmountable barriers. 

It was found indeed necessary to conciliate the 
Kshatriya class. The most exalted eulogies were 
lavished on kings ; but Brahmans were to act as their 
advisers, and to have much of the judicial authority 
and interpretation of the laws in their own hands, and 
were always theoretically superior in lank — a circum- 
stance which led in the end to jealousies, feuds, and 
bloody contests between the first two classes. Certain 
privileges also naturally fell to the Vaisyas, and both 
they and the Kshatriyas were equally with the Brah- 
mans entitled to the appellation Dvi~ja^ ‘ twice born/ 
Their whole status, however, depended upon various 
domestic rites, to the due conduct of which the super- 
intendence of Brahmans was indispensable. 

In short, the distinction of caste and the inherent 
superiority of one class over the three others were 
thought to be as much a law of nature and a matter 
of divine appointment as the creation of separate 
classes of animals, with insurmountable differences of 
physical constitution, such as elephants, lions, horses, 
and dogs. 

When the increase of the Br5.hmanical class com- 
pelled the secularization of many of its members, 
they were allowed to engage in the occupations of 
the other classes. Practice and theory then becamd 
very different, and in later times caste distinctions 
separated the Brahmans themselves, so that separate ^ 
tribes adopted separate usages. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the original theory of the life of a Brahman 
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laid down by Manu should be clearly understood. 
It may be described as follows : — 

Every Brahman had to pass through four A^rarnas, 
or conditions of life ; that is to say, his life was 
divided into four periods according as he became 
successively, — i. Unmarried student {hrahma-€drin)\ 
2. Married householder {grika-stha) ; 3. Anchorite 
(vdnaprastha) ; 4. Religious devotee (bhikshu or pa- 
rivrdjaka or sannyds/n). 

As unmarried student the young Brahman was to 
reside with his preceptor until he had gained a 
thorough knowledge of the three Vedas. Very 
noteworthy are the twelve Sanskaras or ‘piirificatory 
rites, ^ which purify a man from the taint of sin 
derived from his parents, and are enjoined with cer* 
tain variations on all the three first classes alike. 
I’hey are as follow : — 

1 . Garbhddhana or gitKoJia-Iambhaita^ ‘ceremony on con 
ception f 2. Ptins{i 7 >(tHaj on tlie first indication of a living 
male s conception ; 3. Swiantonnayana^ arranging the parting 
of the mother’s hair in the fourth, sixth, or eighth month of 
pregnancy ; 4. ydta-karman, touching an inhint’s tongue with 
honey and ^hi thrice at ])irth ; 5* Nania-karana^ gwing a 
name on the tenth or twelflli day after birth ; 6. Nishkniinana, 
taking out the child in the fourth month to see the sun; 
7 . Aiina'prdsana, feeding it with rice between the fifth and 
eighth month ; 8. C ildakarman, or ^aula, tonsure of the hair, 
except one lock, on the crown of the head, in the third year > 
9. Vpanayaita, induction into the order of a twice-born man by 
investiture with the sacred cord ; lo. Kehlnta^ cutting off the 
hair, performed on a Brrdiman in his sixteenth year, on a Ksha- 
ttiya in Iiis twenty-second, oii*a Vaisya^^in his twenty- fourth ' 
II. Samdvartanaj solemn return liorae after completing a cours'^ 

V 
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of study with a preceptor ; 12. Vivd/ia, marriage, which com- 
pletes the purification and regeneration of the twice-born. 

Of the above rites — i, 2, 3, and lo, are little 
observed. The other eight are more worthy of 
attention; 8 and 9 are of considerable legal im- 
portance even in the ]>resent day, and 7 is still 
practised; 7 and 12 are said to be tlie only rites 
allowed to Slidras, and the 12th, Vivdha^ 'marriage/ 
is a religious duty incumbent on all ])ersons alike. 

Other Siinskaras practi'.ed in some parts of India, are men- 
tioned, such as ‘boring the ears’; and occa- 
sionally tlie iinyiarting- of the Savitrl or sacred Vedic text, com- 
monly called Gayatii, wliich ought to be performed at Upa7ia^ 
ycDui^ is reserved for a sc]>Mrate ceremony four days later. 

One of the most iinjjortant of the above vSanskaras 
is certainly Upajiayana^ inductioii into the order of 
a twice-born mart by 'nn’csliture wiili the sacred cordd 
This rile is enjoined for a idraiiman in his eiglUli 
year, for a Kshatriya in liis ehn entli, and for a Vaisya 
in his twelfth, tliough the time may l:)C extended in 
each case. 

The sacred cord, widcdi is gen oral]}' a tldn coil of three 
threads, comm on 1)^ called Yajnopavitay is worn over 
the left shoulder, and allowed to liang down diago- 
nally across the Irody to tlie right hip. The wear- 
ing of it by tlie three twice-born classes is tlie mark 
of their second si)Lritual birth. There was some 
difference in the kind of thread worn, according to 
the class of the wearer, thus : 

The sacred cord of a Bnihinan must be of cotton so as to be 
pat on over his head, in a coU of three threads ; that of a 
Kshatriya. of hemp • That of a Vaisya, of wool. 

The ceremony of induction begins l)y the youtlfs 
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Standing opposite the sun, and walking thrice round 
the fire. I’he Guru then consecrates the YajnoX-Javita 
by rex>eating the Gayatri ten times. I'hen, girt with 
the thread, the youth asks alms from the assembled 
company, to indicate that he undertakes to provide 
himself and his preceptor with food. The Cjiini 
then initiates him into the daily use of the sacred 
Savitri prayer (called Gayatri, because it is in the 
three-measured Gayatri metre), three 

suppressions of lireath, the triliteral syllable Om and 
the three Yyahritis, or mystical v'ords, B/iur^ 
Bhiivah^ Svar^ and admits him to the privilege of 
repeating the three Vedas, and of jieiforming other 
religious rites, none of which are allowed before 
investiture, d’he Gayatri prayer (Rig-veda, iii. 62, 
10) may be thus translated : — 

Let us meditate (or, we meditate) 011 that exxelleiit glory of 
the divine Vivifier. M.ayhe enlii^diten (or stimulate) our under- 
standings. Yfat savitm- 7unenyani. hhary;o de7U2sya dhtmakif 
tUiiyo yo naJt pracodaydi. \ 

This firayer is repeated, or muttered, with tlie aid 
of a rosary^ {japa-ufd/d) five, ten, twenty-eight, or 
even one hnndrcd and eight times at the two 
Sandhyas of sunrise and sunset ; and those who aim 
at great sanctity repeat it at the tliree .Sandhyas, or 
divisions of tlic day, sunrise, noon, and sunset. The 
rite of investiture is concluded l>y the binding on 
of a girdle {?nckhald)^ made of Miirija grass. 

' According to whether a man is a Vaislinava or S'aiva, 
rosarie,^ made either of TuIasT wood or Rudrakslia berries are 
employed. The Vaishnava rosaries ^.^nfaiu loS beads, while 
the S'aiva have either 32 Rudraksha 1)erries or that number 
doubled. 


c 2 
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The young Brahman is then a J3rakma-c*drly ox 
unmarried bachelor, and is supposed to reside with 
his preceptor till he has acquired a knowledge of the 
Veda. He is every day to bathe; to offer oblations of 
water to the gods, holy sages, and departed ancestors ; 
and to feed the sacred fire with fuel. But he is 
forbidden to perforin the regular Sraddha offerings 
to deceased persons till his studentship is completed. 
He is to abstain from meat, perfumes, unguents, sen- 
suality, wrath, covetousness, dancing, music, gambling, 
detraction of others, falsehood, impurity of all kinds, 
and is never to injure any being. At the end of his 
studentship the young Brahman is to perform the 
j)roper Sanskara ceremony called Sarndvartana with 
the prescribed aldutions {sndnd) on the occasion of his 
solemn return to his own home soon after which he 
is obliged to take a wife and to become a householder 
{Grihastha). As to marriage, tlie following directions 
are given by Manu : — 

Eight forms of marriage are cmurierated, Brahma^ Daiva^ 
Arsha^ Pmjdpatya^ Asura^ Ciindhayva^ Kdkshasa^ and 
Of these, the first four are the most approved for a Brahman, 
but the first fs practically the only one now in use. The 
Gandharva marriage (‘ from affection without any nuptial rite ’), 
and Riikshasa (‘ marrying a girl carried otT as a prize in war’) 
were allowable for Kshalriyas ; the Asnra and Faisaca were 
prohibited. 

In modern times marriage ceremonies last for several da)'s, 


- In the present day the residence of the young Brahman 
with a preceptor is not enforced, so that the ceremonies of 
Upanayana and Samav&rtana are made to succeed each other 
within a day or two, or may even take place on the same day. 
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and aie accompanied with great festivities. They cannot be 
commenced till the JyotishTy or family astrologer, has fixed the 
auspicious day and hour. The bride is given away by her 
father or his representative at her own home. Ferliaps the most 
important parts of the ceremony are the Saptapadi* or the 
leading of the bride three times round the sacred fire — each 
time in seven steps — the oifering of the burnt oblation 
by the l)ridegroom, the binding together of the bride and bride- 
groom by a cord passed round their necks, and the tying to- 
gether of their dresses. The rite is of course commenced by the 
worship of tlie god Ganes'a, who wards off the obstacles by which 
all undertakings are liable to be thwarted through the malice 
of evil demons. 

After marriage, which, as we have already seen, is 
one of the twelve Saiiskaras, and a religious duty in- 
cumbent on all, the married Brahman is to perform 
every day all the domestic duties of a householder, 
and especially tlie five Maha-yajnas, or great acts of 
worship viz. : — 

r. Drahma-yajnay ‘worship of Jlraliman,’ performed by re- 
petition of the Veda; 2. Pitri-yajna^ ‘worship of dejmrted 
ancestors ’ by daily offerings of water and l)y periodical S raddha 
ceremonies ; 3. Da’(i-yaj?niy ‘ worship of the gods ^ by morning 
and evening oblations in fire, &c. ; 4. B/nlta-yaJnay ‘ worship of 
all beings/ including good and evil spirits, animals, &c., by 
scattering rice grains, &c., on the ground outside the door for 
animals to devour;^ 5. Mamishya-yajnay ‘worship of mcn,^ per- 
formed by hospitality to guests. 

Some of these must be ]ierformcd at the three Sandhyas, or 
private religious services at sunrise, miibday, and sunset. 


^ See ‘Indian Wisdom,’ p. 19 1. 

* This ollering is called bqliy and made with a particular 
mantra, part of which is as follows :'‘Om to the Visvadevas, 
to the universal gods, to men, beasts, birds, reptiles, Hie 
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In all Hindu systems diet is a most important sub- 
ject, for food is supposed not only to affect the l)]aod, 
but llie whole character, moral and religious. The 
food a man cats must be ceremonially (not chemi- 
cally) pure, or he instantly becomes degraded. This 
doctrine has hc.cn carried to such a point in modem 
times, that the preservation of caste depends in great 
j)ait on strict adherence to the rules laid down on the 
subject of food, its prejsaration, and the persons in 
whose company it is eaten (see chap. xi.). Mann’s 
chief directions are as follow: — 

The; eating uf ties]! and of hsh * i>y twicc-born men is, as a 
general rule, prohibited, the drinking of sj/irituous liquor is 
included among the bve great sins (llie other four being the 
killing of a Ihahinan, stealing gold from a brahman, adultery 
with the wife of a religious teacher, and association with any 
one guilty of these crimes), and nmny other kinds of food, such 
as garlic, onions, leeks, uiushrooms, and carnivorous birds are 
forbidden. But it is a j>roof of the antiquity of Mann’s code 
that it pcnnils the eating of meat, and even the drinking of 
wine on certain solemn occasions (Manu, v. 5b), and that it 
directs flesh meat to be eaten at particular S'raddhas (iii. 12, 3 ; 
iv. 131). 

With regard to the hotisclioldcr’s wife and the con- 
dition of women as dc])icted by Manu, we may observe 
that their position is one of entire subordination, 

Siddhas, tlie Yaksbas, the Dailyas, Bretas, Bisacas, trees, and 
whoever desires to have food receive this from me. Om, 
may the ants, u'orms, insects, and Avhoever are hungry, being 
imprisoned in corporeal frames, receive this food offered by me. 
Om to the Bhutas and all l>eings, be satisfied with tlie 
scattered by me. Om y) the crovs, to tlie twin dogs, S'yama 
and S'avala, to the dogs, to tlie d’-andiilas, 

Some tribes of lirahmans are now permitted to eat fish. 
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amounting in theory to a complete abnegation of 
what in these days would be called ‘ womeihs rights.’ 

A Ih ahman who has been in succession a Brahma- 
cdii and Grihastha ouglit properly to pass tlirough 
two other stages of existence as a Vdnaprastha or 
hermit, and as Bhikshii o\ Sarinydsin ; Le. a reli- 
gious devotee w'ho has given up all worldly con- 
nections. But these arc not now obligatory. 

As to death, the filial |‘iety of the Hindus is no- 
tably manifested in the im]>ortance attached to funeral 
rites and to Srfiddhas. These must be distinguished 
from each other. Funeral rites {iinlyeshtj) are aman- 
‘^inauspicious,’ vvluic vSraddhas are ?na?igala^ 

^ auspicious.’ To understand tin's it sliould ]>e borne 
in mind that wliCn a man dies, liis sthuhi-mnra^ or 
‘gross body,’ is burned^ (this living in :act tlie 
antyd ishti\ last sacrifice offered in fire), but his soul 
cannot quit the gross liocly Asiilioiit a vehicle of some 
kind. This vehicle is tlie /i/ya-sanra or ‘subtile 
body,’ sometimes de:scril)cd ;is angiisht/ia~mdtra^ ‘of 
the size of a thuml),’ investud in which tlie deceavSed 
man remains liovcring near the burning-ground. He 
is then in the condition of a simple individu:il soul 
invested with a siilitiie body, and is called, a prda, i.c, 
a departed S]>irit or ghost. He has no real body 
callable of enjoying or suffering anything, and is 
consequently in a restless, uncomfortable jilight. 
Moreover, wliile in this condition he is held to be an 

^ Infants under two years old, liowever, nuist lie liuried, not 
Imrnt. — See ‘Indian Wisdonf,’ Great ascetics (Saiiny- 
5.sls) and lioly men (Sadhus) are also generally buried, and 
their tombs called Sanhidhis. * 
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impure being, and all the relations who celebrate his 
funeral rites are held to be impure also until the first 
6raddha is performed. Furthennore, if he dies away 
from his kindred, who alone can perform the funeral 
ceremonies, and who are perhaps unaware of his 
death, and unable therefore to perform them, he 
becomes a pimai, or foul wandering ghost, disposed 
to take revenge for its misery upon all Hying creatures 
by a variety of malignant acts. 

The object, then, of the afifyeshti, or funeral rites, 
which are celebrated for ten days after death, is not 
only to soothe or give ^dnii by libations of conse- 
crated water to the troubled spirit, but to furnish the 
preta with an intermediate body, between the linga or 
^ subtile ' and the sihida or ‘ gross body ’ — with a 
body, that is to say, which is capable of enjoying or 
sLiftering, and which is composed of gross particles, 
though not of the same kind as the earthly gross 
body. 

In this manner only can the prela obtain gati^ or 
^ progress ' onward, either through the temporary 
heaven, or else through the temporary hells (which 
as we have seen are not places of eternal punishment 
but merely purgatories) to other births and ultimate 
emancipation. The following is a brief account of 
the more modern funeral ceremonies and subsequent 
J^raddhas. 

On the first day after death a pind/i, or round ball (generally 
of some kind of flour or of rice and milk), is offered with libations 
of water, 8cc., on which the p7'eta is supposed to feed, and 
which endows it with /the rudiment or basis of the requisite 
body, whatever that basis may be. Next day a^riother pinda is 
oftered with water, &c., which gives it, perhaps, limbs, such as 
arms and legs. Then it receives hands, feet, &c. This goes 
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on for ten days, and the offering of the pinda on the tenth day 
gives the head. No sooner does the preia obtain a complete 
l?ody than it becomes a pitH^ when, instead of being regarded 
as impure, it is held to be a deva^ or ‘deity,’ and practically 
worshipped as such in the ceremonies, the hrst of which 

takes place on the iith day after death. Hence, a sraddha is 
not a funeral ceremony, but a pitri-yajna^ or worship of departed 
ancestors, which worship, however, is something different from 
pujd to a god. It is performed by making offerings of round 
balls of rice, flour, &:c., with accompaniments of sacred grass, 
flowers, and sprinklings of water, and with repetitions of 
mantras and texts from the Sama-veda, the whole ceremonial 
being conducted, not in a temple, but at an)'^ sacred spot, such 
as the margin of a river, or even in private houses. The cere- 
mony is continued at stated periods with a view to accelerate 
the gati or ‘ progress ’ of the pitris onwards to heaven, and then 
through the various stages of bliss before described (see p. 51), 
The efficacy of performed at Gaya (see pp. 176, 177), 

is this, that wherever in this progress onwards departed rela- 
tives may have arrived, the S'raddhas take them at once to 
Vaikuntha, or Vishnu’s heaven. 

The departed relatives especially entitled to benefit 
by the Sraddha rites are as follows : — 

I, Father, grandfather, great grandfather ; 2. Mother, 

mother’s father and grandfather ; 3. Stepmother, if any ; 4, 
Father’s mother, grandmother, and great grandmother ; 5. 
Father’s brothers; 6. Mother’s brothers; 7. Father’s sisters; 
8. Mother’s sisters ; 9. Sisters and brothers ; 10, Fathers -in -law. 
An eleventh person is sometimes added, viz. the family spiritual 
teacher 

^raddhas are of various kinds, and performed at 
various times, such as Nitya^ regular; Pdnm?ia, at parti- 
cular changes of tlic moon ; llJwddishia^ on special 
occasions and with reference to particular pcisons.. 
These ceremonies with those at birth (see p. 59) and 
death, at investiture with the sacred XhYit?L 6 .{upanayand) 
and marriage (yivaha) already described, constitute 
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in the present day the most im]>ortant religious rites 
among the Hindus. 

Some Sraddhas — csjiccially those first performed 
after the termination of the funeral rites— -arc ac- 
companied witli much feasting and costly gifts to tlie 
llrahmans invited to assist at their celel)ration, and 
some are actually commuted for this feeding and 
feasting o£ Bnllunansd 

The performance of the first Sraddha is more 
particularly marked by largesses of all kinds, and 
sometimes, it is said, costs a ricli man a sum equiva- 
lent to several tlionsand ].)Oiinds. It should take |>]a< e 
on the eleventh day, or the day after mourning expires, 
and then at least once a month for twelve successive 
months, this monlliiy 0;/as2/cci) cei'emony being called 
by Maim yl?ivd/idrya. Afterwards it must be jjerformed 
annually {Sdmim/sarika) ou all anniversaries of a 
fatlicr’s death, 'riie following sliould ].)e noted : — 

Tlie offering of the PiiKla, or hall of rice, to rleocascfl 
fatliers at a S'raddlia is of great importance in regard to the 
liindu law of iiilieritance. It furnishes the principal evidence 
of kinship, on which the title to irirticipate in the patrimony is 
founded, no power of making wills l)eing recognized in IVIanit, 
or any other authoritative corle of ffindu jurisprudence, 'fhe 


' Many S^raddhas ccilainly a]3pear to have iiiore reference to 
tlie living tlian. to Ujc dead, and others seem to be [)errormed by 
a process of feeding and feeing Jh'aij)naus raJimana-santa }‘- 
pana)y wdio ai e supposed to represent the Pitris, Soine of these 
ai'e ca lied IJasta -.iraddha ^ H irajiya-h-addha, A nidnna-srdddha^ 
Dadhi-h'dddha^ Ndnd^Ajdddhit, 'I’he last is a homage paid to 
ancestors before performing such joyous ceremonies as marriage, 
Investiture with the sacred thread and birth cere- 

monies, 



Gofray or family, is hi fact a corporate body bound together by 
what may be called .SV7//>/(/aship and Samdnadahiship. All 
who offer the ball of rice and water {/u/aX’a) together 

are Sapindas and Safiidnodakas to each othei*, and a kind of 
intercommunication and interdependence is thus continually 
maintained between the dead and living members of a family, 
extending to three generations on h>oth sides. 

As regards transmigration, Mann declares that 
tlie tri])le order of the passage of the soul through 
the lughest, middle, and lowest stages of e:?tistence 
results from good or b:id acts, words, and thoughts 
produced by the influence of the three Gunas, Sattva, 
-A"f 7/(7^', and 7i7/;/(7.v(sce p. i 94 of the A])pendix) ; and that 
for sins of act, a man takes a vogetal)lc or mineral form; 
for sins of word, the form of a h)ird or beast ; for sins of 
tltought, tliat of a man of the lowest caste. A tiiple 
self-command in tliought, word, aod deed leads to 
emancipation from all births, and final beatitude. 

A few speci7uens of Mann’s moral prece[)ts are 
here subjoined : — 

Daily j:)crform tliine own a{>] iciinlcd Aveu'k 
Unwcariedly ; and to oljtain a friend — 

A sure companion to the future world — 

Collect a store of virtue like the ants 
Who garner up their treasinx's into heaps ; 

For neither father, motlier, wife, nor son, 

Nor kinsman, will remain liesidc thee then. 

When thou art passing to that other liome — 
d'hy virtue will thy only comrade be (iv. 23S, 239). 

Single is every living creature born, 

Single he passes to anotlier world, 

Single he cals the fruits of evil det;Ls, 

Single, the fruit of good ; and wJieii he leaves 

llis body like a lug or heap of clay 

Upon the ground, his kinsmen walk away ; 
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Virtue alone stays by him at the tomb, 

And bears him through the dreary trackless gloom 

(iv. 240, 242). 

Depend not on another, rather lean 

Upon thyself ; trust to thine own exertions. 

Subjection to another's will gives pain ; 

True happiness consists in self-reliance (iv. 160), 

Strive to complete the task thou hast commenced ; 

Wearied, renew thy efforts onCe again ; 

Again fatigued, once more the work begin ; 

So shalt thou earn success and fortune win (ix, 300) 

There are at least nineteen other well-known codes ^ 
besides that of Manu. Of these the best-known is 
that of Ydifiavalkya^ which, wath its most celebrated 
commentary the Mitdkshai'ci by Vijndneivara^ is now 
the pnncij.)al authority of the School of Benares and 
Middle India. It seems originally to have emanated 
from a school of the White Yajur-veda in Mithila or 
North Behar, just as we have seen that the code of 
the Mananvas did from a school of the Black Yajiir- 
veda. Book i. 2 makes the author say : — 

The chief of devout sages (Yajnavalkya), dwelling in Mithila, 
having reflected for a moment, said to the Munis, * Listen to 
the laws which prevail in the country where the black antelope 
is found.’ (cf. Manu, ii. 23.) 

The following may be noted concerning Yajnaval- 
kya^s work : — 

It is much more concise thati that of Manu, being all com- 
prised in three books instead of twelve, which circumstance 
leads to the inference that it has suffered even more curtailment 
at the hands of successive revisers of the original text than the 
Code of the Manavas^. Like that code it seems to have been 
preceded by a Vriddha and a Vrihat vci'sion, and like that code, 


See ‘Indian Wisdom,’ p, 21 1, 304. 
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tlie wliole work, as we now possess it, is written in the ordi- 
nary S loka metre. The first book is chiefly on social and 
caste duties {di'dra) ; the second is mainly on administrative 
judicature and civil and criminal law {7/jfavaAdra) ; the third is 
principally on devotion, purification, expiation, penance {prdyaJ* 
a£ia\ &c. The Mitakshara commentary follows the same 
arrangement, and is divided also into three parts. 

Although Yajnavalkya’s code must have repre- 
sented the customs and practices prevalent in a dis- 
trict (Mithila) situated in a more easterly part of 
India, yet nearly every precej)t in the first book, and 
a great many in the second and third, have their 
parallels in similar precepts occurring throughout the 
code of the Manavas. 

Nevertheless, it represents a later stage of Hindu develop- 
ment Its arrangement is much more systematic. It presents 
fewer repetitions and inconsistencies, and less confusion of re- 
ligion, morality, and philosophy, with civil and criminal law. 
As to the date of Vrijnavalkya’s law-ljook, it has been con- 
jecturally placed in the middle of Die first century of our era. 
The period of its first compilation cannot, of course, be fixed 
with certainty, but internal evidence clearly indicates that the 
present redaction is much more recent than that of Manu’s 
law-book. 

Two verses from Yajuavalkya’s code literally 
translated are here subjoined as specimens : — 

The success of every action depends on destiny and on a 
man’s own eflbrt ; but destiny is evidently nothing but (the 
result) of a man’s act in a former state of existence (i. 348 ^ 
cf. Manu, vii. 205), 

Some expect the whole result from destiny or from the inhe- 
rent nature (or force of a thing) ; some expect it from the lapse 
of time ; and some from a man’s own effort ; other persons of 
wiser judgment expect it from a combination of all these 
(i. 349). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THK BUDDHISTIC MOVEMENT, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON BRAHMANISM. 

A BRIEF account of the contact and conflict of Bud- 
dhism with Brahmanism, and of the introduction of 
Buddhistic ideas into the religious creed of the 
Brahmans, is essential to an accurate delineation of 
Hinduism. And liere we are able to feel that — 
clironologically at least --we are not gro])ing our way 
through a region of mere conjecture. Wo seem at 
last to liave planted our feet on a firmer stand- 
point. Our story assumes more of the character of 
Iiistory. The date usually fixed for Buddha’s death 
is 543 B.C. Wlietlier this precise year for one of 
the greatest epochs in the religious history of the 
liuman race can be accepted is doubtful, but it is 
tolerably certain that Buddhism arose in J^ehar and 
Eastern Hindustan about five centuries B.C., and 
that it spread with, great ra})idity, not by force of 
arms, or coercion cjf any bind, like Muhammadanism, 
Dut by the sheer persuasiveness of its doctrines. 

The first tolerably trustworthy date in Indian his- 
tory is the era of C'andra-gupta (•— Sandrokottus 


* The imiiister of Candra-^nipta was the celel)ratcd and 
crafty Brahman Cahakya, the author of many well-known 
^ prccejds of government .and polity. Jn tlie political drama 
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the founder of the Maurya dynasty, who, after making 
himself master of Pataliputra (Pali both ra, Patna) and 
the kingdom of Magadha (P)ehar), extended his domi* 
nion over all Pllndiistan, and presented a determined 
front towards Alexanders successor Seleukos Nikator, 
the date ot the commencement of wItosc reign was 
about 312 B.C. When the latter contemplated in- 
vading Pndia from his kingdom of Plactria, so effectual 
was the resistance offered by C andra-giipta that the 
Greek thought it politic to form an alliance with the 
Hindu king, and sent his own countryman Mega- 
sthenes as an ambassador to reside at lus court. 

To this circumstance we owe the first authentic 
account of Indian manners, customs, and religious 
usages b}'' an intelligent observer who was not a 
native, and this narrative of iMcgasthcncs, preserved 
l)y vStrabo, lurnislies a l>asis on which we may found 
a fair inference that Pralimanism and Buddhism 
existed side by side in India on amicable terms in 
the fourth century B.G. There is even ground for 
Ijelieving tliat King C'andra-gupta himself was in 
secret a Buddhist, though in jniblic he ])aid homage 
to the gods oi tiie Brahmans ; at an)' rate, there 
can be httle doiil)t that his successor Asoka did for 
-Buddhism what Constantine did for Christianity — 
gave an impetus to its progress by adopting it as his 
own creed. Buddhism, tlien, became the state reli- 
gion, the national laith of the whole kingdom of 

called Mudra-rakshasa, ‘ Signcji-rhig Raksliasag he is repre- 
sented as having ctlected the tteath of .King Nanda and secured 
the accession of C'aDdra-gu]>ta to the ihront*. 
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Magadha, and therefore of a great j)ortion of 
India. 

This A^oka is wrongly regarded as identical with 
C'andra-gupta ; although their characters and much 
of their history are similar. He is probably the same 
as King PriyadariSi, whose edicts on stone pillars 
enjoining Dharma^ or the practice of virtue and uni- 
versal benevolence, are scattered over India from 
Katak in the east and Gujarat in the west to Alla- 
habad, Delhi, and Afghanistan on the north-west. 

What then is Buddhism ? It is certainly not Brah- 
manism, yet it arose out of Brahmanism, and from 
the first had much in common with it. Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are closely interwoven with each other, 
yet they arc very different from each other. Brah- 
manism is a religion which may be described as all 
theology, for it makes God everything, and everything 
God. Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly 
no theology, but rather a system of duty, morality, and 
benevolence, without real deity, prayer, or priest. 

The name Buddha is simply an epithet meaning 
‘ the perfectly enlightened one,' or rather one who, 
by perfect knowledge of the truth, is liberated from 
all existence, and who, before his own attainment of 
Nirvana, or ‘ extinction of worldly existence,' reveals 
to the world the method of obtaining it. 

The Buddha with whom we are concerned was the 
last of a scries of Buddhas who had appeared in 
previous cycles of time, and fourth of the present cycle. 

He was born at Kapila vastu^ a city and kingdom 
at the foot of the mountains of Nepal, his father 
Suddhodana being the king of that country, and his 
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mother Mdyd-devi being the daughter of King Su- 
prabuddha. Hence he belonged to the Kshatriya 
class, and the name of his tribe was Sakya, while 
his name of Gautama (or Gotama) was that of his 
family. He is said to have arrived at supreme know- 
ledge under the Bodhi tree, or ‘tree of wisdom'^ 
(familiarly called ‘ the Bo tree at Gaya, in Behar 
(Magadha). The year 588 B.C., usually given for this 
event, cannot be trusted. He probably commenced 
propagating the ziew hxith at Benares about 500 B.C. 

We have already pointed out that Buddhism was a 
protest against the tyranny of Brahmanism and caste. 
According to the Buddha, all men are equal. All 
men, too, he taught, must suffer in their own persons 
either in the present life, or in future lives, the conse- 
quences of their o^vn acts. All atoning sacrifice, there- 
fore, became meaningless and useless. The penalty 
of sin could not be transferred to another — it could 
only be borne by the sinner himself, just as the reward 
of virtue could only be enjoyed by the virtuous, man 
himself. To this end men miglit be degraded to the 
condition of the lower animals, of insects, and even 
inanimate objects, or tiiey might rise in the scale of 
being, and tlius expiate or l)e recompensed for their 
acts. Hence, of course, all infliction of suffering on 
animals was prohibited. In the edicts of A^oka the 

* This tree — a Pipal — existed behind the old Buddhist temple 
near Gaya before the beginning of the present restoration, 
It was perpetuated by constantly planting new trees in the de- 
cayed stem of the old. I saw ^he tree myself in the beginning 
of 1876. Some of the Burmese Buddhists who had come to 
greet the Prince of Wales, were then meditating under the tree.. 

G 
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greatest tenderness towards them was enjoined, even 
to their medical treatment, if sick or diseased. 

Moreover, as actions, good or bad, lead to repeated 
existences, the great end and ol)ject of every man was 
to attain non-existence {?iirvdna) by self-abnegation, 
meditation, and the suppression of all action. 

Here, then, we have five marked features of Bud- 
dhism : I. disregard of all caste distinclions ; 2. abo- 
lition of animal sacrihce and of vicarious suffering ; 

3, great stress laid on the doctrine of ])alingenesis ; 

4. great importance assigned to self-suppression, 
contemplation, and abstract meditation, as an aid to 
abstinence from all action ; 5. concentration of all 
human desires on the cessation of worldly existence. 

There is still a sixth, wliich is tlie most noteworthy 
of all: that tjie lUnldlia. rc'cognized no s])iritor soul as 
distinct from material organization, aiKl no Supreme 
Spirit ; the Hindu gotls were merely orders of beings. 

A Buddhist, tluaefore, never really prays, he only 
meditates on the perfections of the Buddha and tlie 
hope of attaining Nirvana ; though practically he is 
subject to an all ijowerful god— -a. god to be got rid of 
as soon as possible — in Kar.nian ‘ ail.’ 

Nor can he liave any theological creed. His only 
confession of faith is, ' 1 liave recourse to ’ (or Hake 
refuge with ’) ‘ ihiddha, Dhanna, and Sangha ’ — to 
the Buddha, the Law or Doctrine, and the Community 
of Monks. These three are sometimes called the three 
gems, and constitute a sort of Buddhistic triad. 

Witli regard to Dhanna, or Doctrine, we may remark 
that convocations or assemblies of monks seem to 
hme formulated tlie teaching of early Buddhism. 
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It is said that three synods, or conferences, were 
held after the Buddha’s death, to settle the sacred 
canon of scripture, which was afterwards comprised 
in three collections called the jyi-piiaka or ‘ three 
baskets/ consisting of: r. the precepts com- 

prising the Buddhist Dharma or doctrine generally ; 
2. Abhi-dhar)}ia^ further precepts and doctrines re- 
lative to ethics and philosoj>hy, though this term is 
sometimes restricted to the pliilosophical doctrines 
taught as a supplement to Dliarma ; 3. Vinaya^ rules 
of discipline for the monks. 

'To enter ii|)on a detailed descri|)tion of the 
Buddhist Dharma is not j)art of our j>lan. We must 
(::onfine ourselves to the briefest possible summary 
of its doctrines and ])recc]>ts.. 

Four great truths are supf^osed to have been re- 
vealed to Buddlia as the first result of his long j^eriod 
of abstract meditation, "'I'hese logetlier constitute 
what is commonly called the ‘ I.aw or doctrine of the 
Wheel.’ Tliey are: — 

I. Suffering exists wlieiever l.liere Is life. 2. Suffering is 
caused liy desire. 3. Release fnsm suffering depends on the sup- 
pression of desire and ex'linction of being {^nirvana) 4. Nir- 
vana can only be ol)tained by following tlie paths |)()inted out 
l)y the Buddha of the jHaiod, who has achieved supreine know- 
ledge in eacli cycle of the universe and w]u> reveals to the 
world the method of olitaining it. d'liese paths are eight iii 
number, four of them, viz. right vision, riglit thfrughts, right 
W(3rds, and riglit actions, being ap])licablc to all men ; the other 
four being reserved for rnonhs only. 

These others are right living as a monk, right ;ipplication 
to the study of the lavv, right niemory in recoiled ing die law, 
and rigid liuslitaiion. 

Hence, it is clear, that the Buddha regarded men 


G 2 
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as divided into two classes ; the first, who are still 
attached to a worldly life, are called Updsakas or 
‘laymen/ The second, who by self-mortification are 
bent on being delivered from it, are called Sramafjtas^ 
‘monks,* and, when they wander from place to 
place, begging their daily food, as they are required 
to do, Bhikskus. They are only priests in the sense 
of being teachers. Of priests in the strict sense the 
Buddhist religion has none ; for where there is no 
god, there can be no need of propitiation or prayer, 
though the ‘ three-refage * formulary is repeated, or a 
form of words is turned in a wheel, ^ as a kind of charm 
against diseases and malignant demons, and as having, 
like other acts, a kind of mechanical efficacy. Both 
classes of men — laymen and monks — must equally 
practise Dharnia., ‘ the law,’ to avoid greater misery, 
either in future births, or in one of the 136 hells ; 
for the passing through repeated births, even in tlie 
most degraded forms of life, is not sunicient punish- 
ment for the eff-icement of demerit, without tlie 
endurance of terrific torments in numerous hells. 
There are ten negative prohibitions, and eighteen 
positive injunctions. Of the prohibitions five are for 
all ' viz., Kill not. Steal not. Commit no adultery. 
Lie not. Drink no strong drink. 

'rhe other five are for ascetics or monks ; viz., Eat 
no food, except at stated times. Abstain from dances, 
theatres, songs, and music. Use no ornaments or 
perfumes. Use no luxurious beds. Receive no gold 
nor silver. 

^ One form is Om manipadme hum^ ‘ Om ! the jewel in the 
lotus ! Amen ! ’ Another is Amitdya Only ‘ Om ! to the im- 
measurable One.* 
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Of the eighteen positive injunctions there are six 
perfections of conduct i ParamitasS^ incumbent on 
all, viz : — 

I. Charity or benevolence {(idita). 2. Virtue or moral good- 
ness ijtld), 3. Patience and forbearance {Jcshartti). 4, Forti- 
tude 5. {ii/iydna). 6. Knowledge (//vt/'w?). 

Of these that which especially characteri/es Buddhism is the 
perfection of benevolence displayed towards all living beings. 

Even self-sacrifice for the good of animals and 
inferior creatures of all kinds is a duty. 

It is recorded of the Buddha himself, that in former 
existences he frequently gave himself up as a sub- 
stituted victim in the place of doves and other innocent 
creatures, to satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts 
of prey ; and on one occasion meeting with a famislied 
tigress unable to feed her cubs, he was so overcome 
with compassion that he sacrificed his own body to 
supply the starving family with food. 

Besides these six positive injunctions for all, tliere 
are twelve others incumbent on monks, viz. : — 

I. To dress only in coats of rags. 2. To have a coat in 
three pieces sewn together with the owner’s own liands. 3. To 
cover the coat of rags with a yellow cloak. 4. To eat only one 
meal daily. 5. Never to eat after noon. 6. To live only on 
food collected from door to door in a wooden bowl. 7. To 
live for part of the year in woods and jungles. 8. To have no 
other shelter but the leaves of trees. 9. To have no other fur- 
niture but a carpet. 10. To sit, and not to lie down, on this 
carpet during sleep. 11. To sit with no other support than the 
trunk of a tree. 12. To frequent cemeteries and burning- 
grounds every month for mediation on the vanity of life. 


Leading to the shore of Nirvana. 
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These rules of conduct include many secondary 
prece])ts ; for instance, not only is untrutlifvilness 
prohibited, but all bad language ; not only is patience 
enjoined, but the bearing of injuries, resignation under 
misfortune, humility, rei)eiitance, and confession of 
sin to one another. This last was required to be 
practised by all monks or ascetics twice a month, and, 
it is said, that King Asoka enjoined on his subjects a 
great quinquennial exjuatory ceremony for tlie prac- 
tice of confession and almsgiving.^ 

There remains the question— what has been the 
probable influence of the Buddhistic movement on 
Brrihmanism ? The answer is — Brahmanism has 
taken from Buddhism the abolition of sacrifices, great 
tenderness towards animal life, great intensity of 
belief in the doctrine of salvation by works, and in 
the efficacy of abstract meditation as a source of 
power in accelerating jarogress towards final eman- 
cij[)ation.‘"^ 

It has even received from r>uddhisin a tendency to 
recognize caste as an evil, or at least as an imperfec- 
tion to be got rid of under certain circumstances and 
on certain occasions. it is an admitted fact that, 


^ One of tlu’.sc great cerejnonies v, as w ilnesscd ]>y the Cliinese 
pilgriiu aiul traveller, Itiouen Thsang, at Nalanda. See 
Wlieeler’s BUistory of India,’ Y<d. iii. p, 275. (See also the 
Rev, J. Robsotfs ‘llinduisiu, and its Relations to Cliris- 
tianity.q 

® Hinduism has borrowed ideas from Buddhism in many 
minor points, such as the verieratnori for the footprints of divine 
<aiKl holy personages. Notably, too, it has fixed its Tirthas at 
nfai'fy places held sacred by the Buddhist^', such as Gaya. 



altliough caste in the end has always reasserted itself, 
various Vaishnava and Saiva reformers ^ and founders 
of sects, have imitated Buddha in requiring their 
followers to dro]) caste distinctions ; and it is wcli 
known that at the meetings of S'dk/as or Tdntrikas', 
(see p. 122) and at certain sacred places of pilgrimage 
(such as Puri in Orissa, and 1 ripati), caste, so hir at 
least as the eating of food is concerned, is for a time 
entirely laid a side. ^ In sliort, Brahmanism and Bud- 
dlrisrn ap|;car to liavc l)lended, or as it were, melted 
into each otlier, after caeli liad reciprocally parted 
with something, and each had imparted something. At 
any rate it may be questioned whether Buddhism was 
ever forcibly expelled from ajiy j)art of India by direct 
persecution, except, perhaps, in a few isolated centres 
of Brahmanical fanaticism, such as the neighbourhood 
of Benares. Even in Benares the Cliinesc traveller 
Miouen Thsang, found Brahmanism and Buddhism 
fiourislung amicably side by side in tlie 7th century 
of our era.'" In tlie vSoulh of India the Buddha’s 
doctrines seem to have nua with acceptance at an 
early date ; and Ceylon was probably converted as 

^ The Ling-aits of the Suutli of India have theoretically no 
caste among themselves. They say we all l)elong (o a hfth 
caste. The same may he said of the Vai.slniavas of Bengal, 
followers of Caitanya, of various orders of ascetics aiui other 
sects. See Cliapter X. • 

^ In some parts of India (lie very name for caste is Bhram^ 
‘ error,’ and the temple of Jagannath is a temple of Concord for 
all castes. 

At Ell ora the three series of Buddhistic, Brahmanical, and 
Jain caves all run into each other, sliovving that tliey co-exi^ed. 
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early as B.C. 240, soon after the third Buddhist council 
held under King A^oka. In other parts of India 
there was probably a period of Brahmanical hostility, 
and perhaps of occasional persecution ; but eventually 
Buddhism was taken by the hand, and drawn back 
into the Brahmanical system by the Brahmans them- 
selves who met it halfway, and ended by boldly 
adopting the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
This has always been the astute ]>olicy of the Brah- 
mans of India. They have perceived the power of 
compromise, and overcome opposition by wise conces- 
sions and partial adaptations. It is thus that they have 
always enticed dissenters back to their caste-system 
It was thus that they became Buddhists to the 
Buddhists that they might win the Buddhists. Only a 
small section of the Buddhist community resisted all 
conciliation, and these are probably represented by 
the present sect of Jains (see p. 221 of the Appendix). 

Be the actual state of the case as it may, nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that Buddhism has dis- 
a])})cared from India (the island of Ceylon being 
excepted), and that it has not done so without having 
largely contributed towards the moulding of Brah 
manism into the Hinduism of the present day. 
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CHAPTER Vli. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDUISM AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF TRIPLE MANIFESTATION (Tri-Z/lUr/l), 

The period marked by the disappearance of Buddhism 
out of India is sometimes called the ‘ Revival of Brah- 
manism.’ If this term be adopted, then ^ankaracarya, 
one of the strictest and most learned of Brahmans, 
and a noted philosopher who flourished in the South 
of India about the end of the seventh or beginning 
of the eighth century,^ ought to be called the great 
Revivalist preacher. Brahmanism, however, never re- 
vived in its purity, and long before the time of Sankara 
had degenerated. The term Brahmanism is more 
properly restricted to the purely pantheistic and not 
necessarily idolatrous system evolved by the Brahmans 
out of the half-monotheistic, half-pantheistic religion 
of the Veda. 

This system which was fully developed in the 
Vedanta philosophy, and is commonly called Advaita 
Non-dualism, insists, as wc have seen, on the unity of 
all being. 

But it has also other characteristics. It may be 
described as in one sense the most self-annihilating 

’ He is* said to have revived the worship of S'iva, and is de- 
scribed by some as an incarnation of S'iva. Others deny his 
preference for tlie god S'iva, and make him out to have 
rather a Vaishnava in his religious proclivities. 
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system in the world, for it asserts that there can ])e 
no real self (Lilinati) existing separately from the one 
self-existent Supreme Self, called Parmnatman or 
Brahman (nom. case, Brahma), and that when by the 
act of that Self the individuated spirits of men are 
allowed for a time an apparent separate existence, the 
aim of such spirits should be to l)e lilended once more 
with the one l^acrnal Self in entire self-annihilation. 
A Brahman who holds this doctrine thinks the relb 
gion of the Christian, wlio is conscious of severance 
from God, and yearns for reunion with Ilirn, and yet 
does not wish Ins own self-consciousness to be merged 
in God, a very selfisli kind of creed, compared with 
his own. It is evident, how'cver, that there may be 
more real selfisliness in the sclf anniliilating creed. 
For whatever may ],)c said aliout the bliss of complete 
union {sdyujya) with the Siijircme Spirit, the true 
aim of Brahmanism, pure and simple, is not so much 
extinction of self, as release from the trouliles of life, 
and trom the conseM|uijne‘es of activity in rt^pcated 
bodily existences. 

The term Ilindifism, on the other hand, best ex- 
presses Brahmanism after it had degenerated — to wit, 
that com])licated system of |)o!yllieistic doctrines and 
caste -usages wliich has gradually resulted out of the 
mixture of Brahmanism and Buddhism, with the non- 
Aryan crpeds of Dravidians and aborigines. Hence 
Hindu ism is something very di fferent from Bnih manism, 
though the one is derived from the other. Hinduism 
is like a huge irregular .structure which has spread 
itself over an immense surface by continual additions 
■ ahd accretions. Its present aspect is that of an ancient 
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overgrown Inbric, with no a|)parent unity of design — 
patched, pieced, restored and enlarged in all direc- 
tions, inlaid with every variety of id<.'a, and, although 
looking as if ready at any morneut to fall into ruins, 
still extending itself so as to cover every hole and 
corner of available groiind, and still held togetlier, 
and kept in its place, because supi)orted by a hard 
foundation of Brahmanism and caste. It is only, 
however, by the practice of a kind of universal tolera- 
tion and receptivity- carried on through more than 

two thousand years- that Ilindiiism lias arrived at its 

present condition^ It lias hrst borne with and then 
accepted, and so to sjieak, digested and assimilated 
tiometbing from all creeds. It has opened its doors 
to all comers on the t\N'o conditions of arlmitting the 
spiritual supremacy of the Bralimans ; and conform- 
ing to certain caste-rules about food, iiUerniarriage,and 
professional pursuits. In this manner it has adopted 
much of the Fetishism of the Negrito aborigines 
of India ; it has stooped to the practices of various 
hill tribes, and has not scrupled to encourage the 
adoration of the hsh, the boar, the serpent, rocks, 
stones, and trees ; it has borrowed ideas from the 
various cults of tlic Dravidian races, and it may even 
owe something to ('hristianity. Aliove all, it lias 
appropriated, s.s we have seen, nearly every doctrine 

* Moor, in his ^ Pantheon ^ (j). 402), tells us that a learned 
I^indit once observed to him that the Jhiglisli were a new 
p^’ople, and had only the record of one Avatara, but the Hindus 
were an ancient people, and har^aceount.'^ of a great many, and 
that if tlie Ihiranas were examined, tliey would probably be 
found to record the incarnation of Christ. * 
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of Buddhism except its atheism, its denial of the eter 
nity of soul, and its levelling of caste-disti notions. 

Of course it will be held that in investigating the 
causes of the development of Hinduism, and its capa- 
city for almost universal adaptation, we are bound in 
fairness to examine it from the standpoint of the Hin- 
dus themselves ; we ought to go to the Hindu’s own 
authorities ; we must appeal to the Veda, the Upani- 
shads and the philosophical works founded on them. 

xWhat then have we already learnt about the creeds 
inculcated by these books ? We know that they teach 
pantheism pure and simple. But they do more, they 
propound a most subtle theory of evolution and 
development. 

Their doctrine is, that the one sole, self-existing 
Supreme Self, the only really existing Essence, the 
one eternal Germ of all tilings, delights in infinite ex- 
pansion, in infinite manifestations of itself, in infinite 
creation, dissolution, and re-creation, through infinite 
varieties and diversities of operation. 

This is, so to speak, the preamble of Hinduism, and 
it is stated with great poetical power in a celebrated 
hymn of the Rig-veda, part of which has been trans- 
lated at page 26. 

The very name ‘ Brahman ^ (neut, from root ‘ to 
grow’) given to the Eternal Essence, is expressive of 
this grozvth, this expansmi^ this universal development 
and diffusion. 

Hence, all visible form is an emanation from God, 
and hence, to begin with .the lowest visible objects, — 
stones, rivers, mountains, plants, trees, animals, and 
men — these are but steps in the infinite evolution of 
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his being. Hence also a series of higher forms of 
existence, such as demigods, good and evil spirits, 
inferior gods, superior gods, is traceable upwards in 
an ascending scale from man, till three principal 
divine personages, each associated with a consort, to 
show that male and female, man and w'ife, are ever 
indissolubly united as the sources of reproduction — 
are reached. These three gods are the first and highest 
manifestations of the Eternal Essence, and are. typi- 
fied by the three letters composing the mystic syllable 
OM or A UjSL They constitute the well-known Tri- 
murti or Triad of divine forms whicli characterizes 
Hinduism — named Brahma, Vishnu, vS'iva. 

It is usual to describe these three gods as Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, l>ut this gives a very in- 
adequate idea of their complex characters. Nor does 
the conception of their relationship to each other 
become clearer when it is ascertained that their func- 
tions are constantly interchangeable, and that each 
may take the place of the other, according to the 
sentiment expressed by the greatest of Indian poets, 
Kalidasa (Kuinara-sambhava, Griffith, vii. 44); — 

In those three Persons the one (rod >va.s shown — - 
Each first in place, each last — not one alone ; 

(3f Brahma, Vishriu, S^iva, each may tie 
First, second, third among the blessed Three. ^ 

Nor does the doctrine of Tri~ 7 iiurti deyve much 


^ There is a w^ell-known Tri-murti sculptured out of the rock 
in the caves of Elephanta, at Bombay. Three majestic heads 
are represented springing out of one body. The triangle ( Tri^ 
, kona) is used by the Hindus to symbolize this triune coequalijy. 
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elucidation from the mystical explanation given of it 
by Indian philosophers, wlio assert that the Eternal, 
self-existent Spirit willed to invest himself with the 
three Gunas, or binding qualities of matter ; to wit, 
with that of activity irajas) in order to Ijeconie a male 
person, Bralimd (nom. case, masc.) the Creator, — with 
that of goodness (saftVii), to become Vis/um, the Per- 
vader. Maintainor, and Preserver of the universe when 
created,— -with tiait of darkness {tanias\ to become 
Rudra, the Destroyer of the same universe when dis- 
solved/^ tiiese three divine ])ersonages being tlicniselves 
subject to the universal law of dissolution at the end 
of a Kalpa or reon of time, wlien they all three again 
become simple Soul {Kivalatmaji). 

In real fact the idea (d a 'rri-miirti or triide persoui- 
fication was devclo])cd gradually, and as it grew, 
received numerous accretions. It \sas first dimly 
shadowed forth and vaguely ex].)rcssed in tlu* Rig-veda, 
where, as we have seen a triad of jarincipai gods, 
Agni, Indra, and Surya (see p. 24), is recognized, 
Indra being often identified or associated with Vayu, 
and with ivudra, and with the Manits or storm-gods. 

Besides tlicse, a god Vislinu is sometimes named 
ill the \'h‘da, as a manifestation of tlie solar energy; 
and the jioiat wliich distinguislies him from the 
others is his striding over the seven worlds in three 
paces (see p. jot). 

* As Vishnu aj)])cars to be connected witli tae day, sun, and 
light, so S'iva in .some of his attributes seems to be associated 
with tlie close of day, the mcTon, an(J darkness. See the ac- 
count of the three Gunas under tlie description of the Sankhya 
philosophy in the Appendix at the end of this volume (p. 194), 
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Subsequently he takes a foremost place among 
the twelve Adityas^ or distinct forms of the sun in the 
twelve months of the year (see p. 23). In the 
Brahmanas he is identified with sacrifice ( Yajna)^ 
and once described as a dwarf (Vamana ; 6atapatha- 
brahmana xiv. i. 1, 6, i. 2, 55). 

In Manifs law-book, on the otiicr hand, which 
stands at the head of Smriti (sec ]>. 14), there is 
nothing to support the theory of a tiiad of ]iersonai 
deities ; altliough Brahman, the universal Soul, is 
represented as unfolding liis essence in the form of 
Brahma, the creator of all things ; and other visible 
manifestations of the Deity are recognized as in the 
Veda. Vishnu and Hara (= Si\ai) are certainly 
mentioned, once (xii. 121), luit only as |)resent in the 
human body, the former imparting movement to its 
muscles, the latter bestowing strength. 

Probalily the second j^liase of tlio doctrine ot 
triple manifestation was about contemporaneous with 
the progress of the Bucldliistic movement TIic 
Vedic Agni, the pcrsoniiication of creative beat, with 
a little extension of his attri]>utes and functions, 
passed into the god Brahma, the creator ; while the 
sun-god, Vishnu, and die storm-god, Rudra, with a 
slight change in their functions but without change 
in their names, became rcs|)ective]y the world- 
iipholder and world -dissolver. At first, hovyever, the 
doctrine was not sufficiently developed to satisfy the 
cravings of the human heart for a religion of faith 
and love — of faith in a jjersonal God, and of respon- 
sive love for a God sympathizing with and loving his 
creatures. Nor wsas tliere sufficient to meet die’' 
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demands of two other constituent parts of man^s 
complex nature, — for a religion of Worldly activity on 
the one hand, and of austerity and self-suppression on 
the other. 

The idea, therefore, of Brahma the creator was 
soon expanded. He was regarded in other aspects, 
both as a personification of all manifested matter,^ 
and as the Lord and Father of all beings {Prajdpaii). 
In this latter character he is represented in the Veda 
as having sacrificed himself for the good of hisxrea- 
tures (see p- 36), and it is remarkable that, althougli 
Brahma is now only worshipped in one principal placed 
in India (Pushkara, near Ajmir), yet many places are 
held sacred because supposed to be consecrated by 
sacrifices performed by him after the act of creation. 

But this was not all. He was made to possess a 
double nature, or, in other words, two characters — 
one quiescent, the other active. The active was 
called his Sakti, and was personified as his wife, or 
tlie female half of his essence. The ^akii of the 
creator ought properly to represent the female 
creative capacit}^, but the idea of the blending of the 
male and female principles in creation seems to have 
been transferred to Siva and his Sakti Parvati. Brahma 
with his four faces was then connected with the utter- 
ance of the four Vedas, and the worship which was 
his due was transferred to the Brahmans, regarded as 
his peculiar offspring and, as it were, his mouth-pieces ; 

^ To denote the gravity of matter, the Vahana, or vehicle oh 
which the god Brahma is supposed to ride, is a Hansa or goose. 

^ ^ There is orte other place (Idar) where homage is paid to 
Brahma (see my larger work, Brahmanism and J/induism^ 
John Murray). 
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homage, however, is paid to his consort, either Savitri 
or Sarasvati — the latter being once a river-goddess, 
regarded as goddess of speechand inventress of lettersd 

Again, the idea of a separate divine person — 
Vishnu — whose functions were those of pervading, 
uphoMing, and preserving, was also soon expanded, 
and easily spread into numerous ramifications* It 
was from this idea that the doctrine of incarnation, 
to which we shall refer at greater length in the nexlf 
chapter, was ultimately evolved. Moreover, a S'akti, 
or wife, called Lakdmij, goddess of good fortune, was 
assigned to tins second })erson of the Triad. 

Thirdly. -Inasmuch as destruction necessarily leads 
to re-creation and reproduction, the idea of the god 
Rudra was also cMsily extended, so that a great 
variety of names, attributes, and functions, properly 
belonging to otlier deities, were gathered under this 
third [)erson of tlie I riad.'' 

^ Foi' Savitri see [). 6r. Sarasvati was to the earlier 
Hindus what the Changes was to the later : she was divine, and 
her influence penneated the writers of the Vedic liymns ; she is 
sometimes identified with the Vedic goddess, Vde^ speech, and 
invoked, as the patroness of science. Sarasvati-pujd is per- 
formed on the S' n~p(in'ca}n'i\ the name of a festival kept on the 
fifth of the light half of Magha, on which day books and writing 
implements are lielJ sacred, and not used (see p. 182). 

^ He has certaindy a few more names than Vishnu, one thou-^ 
sand and eight being specificrl in the 69th chapter of tne 
S'iva-purana, and in the 17th chapter of the Anusaiana-parvan 
of the Maha-bbarata. The latter book, however, also gives a 
thousand names of Vishnu. Of course many of the names of 
Shva are merely epithets descriptive of his attributes ; 
Vihmyara^ ‘lord of the universe*; Tri-locana, Hhree-eyed ' ; 
Nila~kantha, ‘ blue- throated,’ his neck being blue, through ^hr 

H 
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He has, at least, three quite distinct characters, each 
of which has a female or active energizing countei-part 
(S'aM), 

In the first place, as Rudra, or Mahakala, he is t1:ie 
destroying and dissolving power of nature ; when lie 
is either a personification of all matter resolving itself 
into its constituent elements, or of Kala, ‘Time/ 
the great Dissolver^ ; the more active ]')rmciple of 
destruction being assigned to liis consort Kali. 

Then, in tlie second place, as S* iva, Sadddiva, 
S'a/idara, S’anildiii — the eternally blessed one, or 
causer of blessings — he is the eternal reproductive 
power of nature, ])erpctually restoring and reproducing 
itself after dissolution, under which mysterious cha- 
racter he is often identihed with the eternal creative 
essence^ aixi even with the great eternal Supreme 
Being, as the one great God {Ada /id -dev a) and supreme 
Lord {fivaray\ Hence in this character he is 
rather represented by a. s}'inbol (the and yoni 

combined^) than by any human personification; and 

stain of the i)oisoii produced at the cliuniing of the ocean, and 
swallowed by him; Kapdlin, ‘wearing skulls’; C'andni- 
/ckkara, ‘ moon- crested ’ ; Girtsa, ‘ lord of the hills’; Gangd^ 
dhara, ‘supporter of the Ganges/ which was supposed to issue 
from Vishnu’s foot on tlie matted locks of Siva, who thus broke 
its fall l>efore it descended on the Himalaya. 

‘ At the caves of Ellora, which I have lately visited, his form 
is wonderfully carved to represent the skeleton figure of Death. 

* Sometimes S'iva is said to manifest himself under eight 
fonns— ether, air, fire, water, earth, tlie sun, the moon, and the 
sacrificing priest, 

’ When the word Lsvara occurs at the end of a compound, it 
generally denotes S'iva, 

Probably reproductive energy is denoted by his vehicle or 
companion the bull. 
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temples to hold this symbol, which is of a double 
form to cxj)ress the blending of the male and female 
principles in creation, are probably the most numerous 
of any temples now to be seen in India. There 
can be no doubt, in fact, that tlie supreme creative 
power is still universally worshipped tiu'oughout India, 
under the name of Siva, and of Ins wi!e, 
mother of the world, instead of j lrahina and Saras - 
vati ; if, indeed, it be not probable that the first 
person of the Triad is really the great god, whose 
functions arc implied Ijv the and jw//, though 

his name has been clianged and his office and clia- 
racter mixed up willi thiose of the tliird person. 

Then, in tlic third ])lace, this tliird mcmlier of the 
Tri murti is the great representatix e Yogi and Tapasvb 
who has attained the highest perfection in medita- 
tion and austerity, and is them'c railed Mahayo^^l, In 
this cliaractcr lie ajijiears as an austere naked ascetic 
iJJig-ainbafa), witli body covmed with ashes and 
matted hair i^Dhurjafj), aliiding fixc-d and inunovalile 
(s/hd/n/) in one snot, teaeliing men by his own 
example the piower to be acquired by moriificalion 
of the body, suppression of tlie passions, and abstract 
contemplation, as leading to the loftiest spiritual 
knowledge, and ultimately to union with the great 
spirit of tlie universe. 

This third character of the third person of the 
Triad seems to have been a later invention of the 
Brahmans to take the place of the Buddha the 

^ I noticed in more than one*place, while travelling in India, 
that idols which were once evidently images of Ihiddha, now do 
duly as images of S iva. * • 


H 2 
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memory of whose personal example as a self-denying 
ascetic they sought thus to neutralize. In this 
character of the representative ascetic, as in that of 
the Reproducer, he is also sometimes called the 
‘Blessed one’ (^iva). 

There are yet two other characters of the third 
person of the Triad, which seem to have been as- 
signed to him by the Brahmans to satisfy the religious 
instincts of the aboriginal tribes, and serve as substi- 
tutes for their wild demoniacal gods. In the first of 
these, which is a modification and adaptation derived 
from his first character of dissolver of the universe, 
he is the terrilile destroyer {.Bhamwd) delighting in 
destruction for its own sake, though it should be 
noted that tliis malignant character is more connected 
with his wife Kali, than with himself. In this 
character he is also called Bhutesvara, ‘lord of spirits 
or demons,’ and is depicted as haunting cemeteries 
and byrning-grounds wearing serpents for garlands, 
and a string of skulls for a necklace,^ sometimes 
.surrounded with troops of imps and spirits 

{b/tuta), and sometimes trampling on rebellious demons 
who have acquired too great power. 

His fifth character is the entire reverse of ascetical 
In this he is a sort of representative free-liver, a wild 
jovial god, fond of dancing and drink, living in the 


* Sometimes he has a tiger’s skin, and he is often associated 
with a tiger, as his wife Durga is home on that animal. 
Sometimes he has an elephant’s shin on his shoulders, which 
once belonged to a demon said to have been killed by him. 
He is also associated with an antelope, and sometimes carries 
a kind of drum called damaru, and a staff with a skull at the 
top called Khatvanga. 
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Himalaya mountains with his wife, often dancing with 
her the I'andava dance, and surrounded with dwarf- 
ish, buffoon-like troops (grrmi) of attendants, who, like 
their master, are excited by drinking. This is the 
character in which he is worshipped by Tantrikas. 

And here wc may observe that in every one of his 
characters the consort of 6iva is not only his counter- 
part, but generally represents an intensification of his 
attributes. 

As destructress she is Kali, as reproducer she is 
symbolized by tlie J c///, or she is the type of beauty 
in /7md, or she is the mother of the universe in 
[agan-mdtri. She has also her forms as a female 
ascetic {yogini)^ as a malignant being delighting in 
blood {B/iairavl Ijin'gd)^ and as a mountaineer 
{Pdf Tail), 

We have thus made good our assertion tliat the 
third member of the Tri-murti, and his consort do, in 
fact, represent the gathering together, and unifying in 
one personality numerous attributes, properties, and 
functions belonging to various deities and various 
divine forces. 

The destructive energies of the atmosphere exhi- 
bited in wind and storm, and personified in the Veda 
as Vayu, Rudra, and the Maruts ; the all-consuming 
potency of time ; the fertilizing properties present in 
dew and rain ; the almighty agencies operating in 
creation once personified as Brahma ; the sarne agencies 
operating in re-creation and reproduction ; the power of 
asceticism once exhibited in the Buddha ; the grace 
of perfect beauty supposed to be specially present in 
6ri or Lakshmi ; the mysterious efficacy of magic anji 
illusion {fudyd) ; the terrific agcnciTs and operations 
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of demons and spirits, and finally the all-pervading 
influence of the impersonal soul of the universe — all 
these have been collected and centralized in one 
god, whose chief name is the ‘ Blessed one ’ {S'wa)^ 
whose person is supjiosed to be half male and half 
female, and wliose trijfle eye and trident prol^ably 
symbolize his combining the attributes of the Triad 
in himself ^ 

' These may (leiiole his triple cliaracter of Destroyer, Re- 
producer, and Coiiteraplative Ascetic, as the five faces with 
which he is sometimes represented ma}' denote his fivefold 
character. Or may these five faces he connected with the five 
Sajuhitas of the Veda V fsome think his three eyes refer to lime, 
present, past, and future, tlie crescent moon on tiis head also 
symboli/ing his power over the measurement of time. 
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CHAPl'F/R Vlir, 

DliVELOPMEN r 01' SAIVISM, VAISIINAVISM AND THE 
DOCTK 1 N E O E INCARNATION. 

A ’woRsniiTTNi of the Siva, as described in the 
last chapter is called a Saiva, and the j)rcference given 
to the worship of this god ina)s for convenience, be 
called fsaivism. On the other Iiand, a worshipper of 
Vishnu is called a Vaishnava, and the preference given 
to the adoration of any of the forins of Vishnu may 
conveniently be crdled Vaishnavi.sm. 

It is scarcely too nuicli to say that the creeds indi- 
cated by these two terms Saivisrn and Vaishnavism (see 
pp. II, 12) constitute the very life and soul of modern 
Hinduism. Moreover, it should be clearly under- 
stood that Saivisin and Vaishnavism are not opposite 
or incompatible creeds. They represent different 
lines of religious thought, like the differences which 
{irevail in Europe; such lines being quite allowable 
within the limits of one and the same system. Saivas 
and Vaisliiuivas do in fact acquiesce to a certain 
extent in each others views, but each lays an exagge- 
rated stress on particular doctrines (see pp, ii, 12); 
and these differences eventually led to a temporary 
antagonism. Even in the present day, when universal 
toleration is the rule, Saivas and Vaishnavas like to 
maintain their distinct characteristics, which they 
exhibit conspicuously to the eye by the sectarian nxirk 
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on their foreheads, made with red, yellow, and white 
pigments ; the mark of the Vaishnavas being two per- 
pendicular strokes meeting below in a curve, which 
denote the footprint of Vishnu, while that of the 
Saivas consists of three horizontal lines, made with 
white or grey ashes {vibhuii). The Vaishnava mark 
is called Urdhva-pt(7ufra^ the Saiva is called Tri- 
p undr a. 

Although the worship of J^iva is prevalent every- 
where throughout India, no temples being so common 
as those which enshrine liis symbol (the Unga 7 n), and 
although all classes of the Hindus, and especially the 
Saktas, or worshippers of the female principle {Sakti), 
pay him the highest respect as husband of the goddess, 
variously called Kali, Durga, Jagad-dhatri, Matn’, &c., 
yet those who select the male god ^iva as their chosen 
divinity — that is to say, the divinity in whose mantra 
they are initiated, and to whom they look for special 
aid in the attainment of salvation — are comparatively 
insignilicant in number.^ They are chiefly religious 
mendicants, Yogis, Gosains, or Gosavins, Sannyasis, 
or, as they are often improperly called, Fakirs. 

In fact, the third member of the Tri-murti, whether 
as Destroyer, or as Reproducer and Creator, or as 
chief of ascetics, is too impersonal and too severe a 
god for the multitude. He occupies too lofty a posi- 
tion above ordinary mortals. He is a stern divinity, 

* Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, in his " Antiquities of Orissa ’ (p. 
says that it is the office of the Guru to initiate a 
disciple in the secret Mantra of the particular god he elects for 
his salvation, and that there is scarcely one in a hundred Gurus 
\vhpse vocation is to impart the Mautra of S'iva. 
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to be approached with awe, and propitiated with reve- 
rence and fear, rather than with faith, trust, and love. 
This will be clear from the description in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It is also shown by the sort of worship 
performed at his shrines. 

In all the temples of Vishnu, Krishna, and Rama 
the chief daily ceremony, after washing and dress- 
ing the idol, and burning lights and incense be- 
fore it, consists in offering it food of some kind,— 
boiled rice, grain cooked and uncooked, sweetmeats, 
fruit, &c., on the essence of which the deity is sup- 
posed to feed, as if he were in need of nourishment 
like a human being, while the remains (called prasdda 
or mahd-prasddd) are consumed by his worshippers. 
Moreover, the idols of these gods are constantly deco- 
rated with flowers and costly ornaments, especially on 
festive occasions. But in the case of Siva, who, in 
one of his characters, is the chief of ascetics, no food 
is generally offered (except, perhaps at some centres 
of worship, such as those of Benares and Bhuvanes- 
vara). The daily ceremonials arc of an austerely 
simple kind. Water from a sacred river is poured 
on his symbol, with perhaps a few oblations of flowers, 
but often there is nothing presented by worship- 
j^ers but the Vilva ieaf;^ and it is remarkable that 
even in cases when food is offered to this divinity it 
is not allowed to be eaten by his votaries, according 
to the Brahmanical rule, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 


* The leaf of the Vilva or Bel tree is typical of Siva’s attri- 
Dutes, because triple in form. This plant is also said to be 
pervaded by the presence of his wife Durga. • • 
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water become unfit to be consumed after being con- 
secrated to 6iva.” ^ 

It is clear^ therefore, that a more personal, and so 
to speak, human god than 6iva was needed for the 
mass of the people,-— a god v/ho could satisfy the yearn- 
ings of the human heart for a religion of faith (l)hakti) 

- a god who could sympathize with and condescend 

to human wants and necessities. Such a god was 
found in the second memlxa- of the Tri-murti. It 
was as Vishnu tliat the Supreme Being was supposed 
to exhibit liis sym})a{]iy u itli human trials, and his 
love for the human race. 

If Siva is tlie great god {MaJia~ikvd) of the Hindu 
Pantheon to whom adoration is due from all indis- 
criminately, Vislinu is certaiidy its most popular deity. 
He is tire god selected Iry far tire greater number of 
individuals as tlreir saviour, |)rotector, and friend, who 
rescues tliem from the power of evil, interests himself 
in their welfare, and finally adjoits tlicm to his heaven 
(^IkikuntJui). But it is not s() much Vishnu in his 
own person as Vishnu in tvis iriCo.Diations. that effects 
all this for his votaries. 

Hinduism is like a drama in which the plot is clearly 
traceable, but in which the acts are ninncrous, and in 
which each succeeding act is juoro diversified and 
sensational than that wlilcb |u;occdes. Jn the act 
which has now 0 })encd u])on us, the scenes arc con- 
tinually shifting. We huve, in fiict, arrived at that 
phase of Hinduism wlicn the doctrine of Tri-murti is 
almost lost sight of in the prominence given to the 


Agrahyain S' hHi-iia ivcdyiim paltrafn pnshfiam phalarn JaJam, 
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various incaraaiions of the second member of the 
Triad. 

It is probable that the primary idea of a god Vishnu 
(from root vish or vis^ to ‘ jiervade permeating and 
infusing his essence into material objects, might have 
been connected Avith the ])ersonification of the infinite 
heavenly space, jnst as the idea of the god Brahma 
was with that of actual manifested matter. 

In tlie.RigA’eda, as we have seen, Vishnu is pro- 
bably a form of the sun or ])enctrating solar ray, and 
in a well-known hymn (i. 2a, 16), still commonly used 
by the Brahmans;^ lie is described as stiTiing through 
the seven rcgioiis of the universe “ in three steps, and 
enveloping all tilings witli the dust (of his beams). 

When tlie doctrine of tlie 'rri-murti became fully 
established and Vislinu had taken liis place as the 
second member of die Triad (see 91), he was 

often, like 6iva, identitied by his worshippers with 
the self-existent all-pervading Spirit, and under this 
aspect seems I0 have been associated with the watery 
element diffusing itself everywlierc befene the creation 
of the world. 

In Mami (i. 10) the SiiTireine S[)irit is called 
Narayaiia, as moving cm the waiters; in harmony ivith 
whicli idea Vishrm is often represented in sculptures, 

' Accor] in<^ to Dr. Kajcndralala MiUa, it Ls llic litdiost Mantra 
still recited at Sdaddhas and rnarriaiaj rites. • 

® There are seven lower regions, viz., Alain j Vitala^ Sulnla, 
Rasdiala^ 7'aldtalaj Mahdlala and JAiidla ; above which are the 
seven I^okas or worlds, called (tin; eartli), Bhiraai^ Szair, 

Makar, yanaTy Tapar, and ;//<?, ov Safya, Sometimes tlie 
first three of these, the earth (llhu), atmosphere (Illuivar), ni^fl ^ 
heavens (Svar), are sn]>posed to com]>iehcnd all the worlds. 
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images, and pictures as Narayana in human form, 
reposing on the thousand-headed serpent Sesha, and 
floating on the waters.^ 

But whether Vishnu be connected with light, with 
heat, or with water, it is evident that the idea conveyed 
is that of a divine Pervader, infusing his essence for 
special functions into created things, animate and in- 
animate ; for example, into rivers, such as the Ganges y 
into trees and plants, siicli as the Tiilsi ; into animals, 
such as a fish, a tortoise, a boar ; and lastly into men. 

Probably the definite sliapc given by the Brahmans 
to the doctrine of human incarnation, was due to their 
perception of the fact that the success of Buddhism 
was in great part due to the reverence the Buddha 
inspired by his own personal character. lie practised 
honestly what he preached enthusiastically. He w^as 
sincere, energetic, earnest, self-sacrificing, and devoted. 
Adherents gathered in thousands round the person of 
the consistent preacher, and the Buddha himself 
became the real centre of Buddhism. When he died, 
he ceased to exist. He became, according to his owm 
doctrine, utterly annihilated ; but the remains of his 
burnt body were enshrined as relics in various parts 
of India, and his memory was worshipped almost as 
(earnestly as his person had been revered, 'Phe mere 
memory of a great man, however, cannot retain its 
hold on the affections of a people through many 
generations. Tlie Brahmans saw this. They knew 
that the religious cravings of the great mass of the 

' A lotus, on Avhidi is seated Brahma, the Creator, is repre* 
seated as issuing from the navel of the god, while the goddess 
PtvkshmT, Vishnu’s wife, chafes her husband’s feet. 
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Hindus could not long be satisfied with the worship 
of relics, or with homage paid to a being held to be 
extinct In all probability, soon after the death of 
Buddha (about the 4th century B.C.), they elaborated 
their scheme for supplying the people with real 
objects of faith and adoration out of their own epic 
poems, the Ramayana and Maha-bharata. The 
great Kshatriya dynasties were made to trace back 
their origin through Brahmanical sages to the Sun-god 
and the Moon-god,^ while the great heroes, Rama 
and Krishna, were declared to be not really Kshatriyas 
or even human beings, but incarnations of the god 
Vishnu. 

And here be it noted that the idea of incarnation, 
like every other idea in religion, morality, and science, 
when manipulated by the Brahmans, was by them 
subtilized, distorted, and exaggerated. Hence the 
incarnations {Avatara) of Vishnu w^hich were under- 
taken reasonably enough for preserving the w^orld 
W'hen in pressing emergencies, especially when in 
danger of ruin from some undue acquisition of power 
on the part of evil demons, are said to be of five 
kinds and degrees. 

isty the full human incarnation, as that of Krishrj,a ; 
2ndly^ the partial human incarnation, consisting 
of half the god’s essence, as in the Rama of the 
Ramayana, commonly called Rama-candra ; 
the quarter incarnation, as in Rfima’s brother BJmraia^ 

‘ As Vishnu is connected with Surya, the Sun, so .S'iva is 
connected with Soma, the Moon, who is a male deity in Hindu 
mythology. One name for the god S'iva is moon-crestyd^ 
(see pp. 92, 96). 
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^thly^ the incarnation consisting of an eighth of 
the god’s essence, as in Rama’s two other brothers, 
Lakshrnana and Satrughna ; and the infusion of 

divine virtues or qualities into ordinary men, animals, 
and inanimate objectsd 

Vishnu’s ten ('hief incarnations,- wlu’ch appear to 
syinboli/e a kind of evolution of organic life, are : 

I. Malsyn, ‘ the fish.’ In this, Vishnu became a fish to save 
Mann, the progcnit(n* of the luimati race, from the universal 
deluge. This Maim was not tlie grandson of Uralima and reputed 
author of the law- boolx, lait tlie seventh Maim, or Maim of the 
present period, called .Vaivasvata. 11c is represented as con- 
ciliating the favoui: of the wSii])reme Being by liis austerities in 
an age of universal depravity. Hence, like Noah, he was 
miraculously warned of the coming cTelugc, and was commanded 
to buihl a ship and go on hoard with the seven Rishis, or 
patriarchs, and the .seeds of all existing things. The flood 
came, Mann, v.'ent on lioard, and Vishnu took the form of a 
fjsh with a horn on its head, to which the ship was fastened by 
a cable. Tlie sliip was tlien drawn along by t lie fish and secured 
to a high crag till the flood had passed. 

Another account of this incarnation makes Vishnu, after 
rescnirig Mann, destroy a demon named IlayagrTva, who, while 
Brahma was asleep at the end of a Kalpa, stole the Vedas, and 


' Often in modern timers, men whose lives have been 
made remarkalde l>y any peculiar circumstances, have been 
canonized after death, and held to be partial incarnations of the 
deity. Again, not only are many animals and different kinds 
of stones held to be jiermeated by the divine jiresence at all 
times, but there were .special occasions on which Vishnu took 
the form of animals to rescue the world in great emergencies, 
as in the fir.st three Avataras enumerated above. 

*The Bhagaval;i-purana gives twenty-two incarnations of 
Vishnu. 
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thereby caused mankind to fall into the depths of ignoraiK'e and 
impiety. 

A third account in the Vana-parvan of the Maliabharata (line 
12,746), makes the fisli an. incarnation of the god Brahma. 

2. Kuy} 72 a^ Mhe tortoise.’ In this ho descended to aid in 

recovering and piajducing ceitain valuable articles, some of 
which wpe supposed to have l)een lost during the deluge. For 
this purpose he stationed himself as a tortoise at tlie l)oltom of 
the sea of that Ins back might serve as a pivot for the 

mountain Mandara, around which the gods and demons twisted 
the great serpent Vasnki. d’hey then stood opposite to each 
other, and using the snake a.s a rope and tlie nioimtain as a 
churning-stick, churned the ocean of milk for the production of 
fourteen precious and typical things. i. The Amrifa, or 
nectar conferring immorlality. 2. .Dhairikinlari^ the phy- 
sician of the gods, lioldcr of tlie C14) of 3. Lakskmi 

qv SfAy goddess of good fortune and beauty. 4, Surdj goddess 
of wine. 5* Candra^ the moon. 6. Kiunldid^ a nymph, proto- 
type of a lovely, amiai.>Ie v/ornan. 7. IJ'xaih-h'ouaSf a won- 
derful liorse, j.)rotoryt)e of the race of horses, 8. Kmistuhha , a 
wonderful jewel. 9. a tree yielding all desires. 10. 

Sw^abhi^ the cow of jilenty. i.T. Ai 7 \Vt>ata, a w^onderful 
elephant, prototype of the e]e).)hant race. 12. d^aiil'kay a shell, 
supposed, when blown as a horn, to insure victory. 13, JJkanusy 
an unerring bown 14. Plsba, poiso.m 

3. Vardhay * the boar.’ Tntliisfonii (symbolical of strength), 
Vishnu descended to deliver the world from the power of a 
demon called Hiranyaksha, who had seized the earth and 
carried it down into the lowest dejHhs of the sea. Vishnu, as a 
boar, dived into the abyss, and after a contest of a thousand 
years, slew the monster and raised the earth. In earlier legends 
the universe is represented as a mass of water, and the earth, 
being submerged, Avas upheaved by the tusks of ‘-the divine 
boar. 

* This is one of the seven conr»entric circular seas surrounding 
the seven concentric circular continents of the earth (see ' India?! 
Wisdom,’ p. 420), * 
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It is remarkable that the first three incarnations are all con- 
nected with the tradition of a universal deluge. 

4. Nara-sinha^ ‘the man-lion.’ In this, Vishnu assumed the 
shape of a creature, half man, half lion, to deliver the woirld 
from the tyranny of a demon called Hiranya-ka^ipu, who had ' 
obtained a boon from Brahma that he should not be slain by 
either god or man or animal. Hence he became so powerful 
that he usurped the dominion of the three worlds, and appro- 
priated the sacrifices made to the gods. When his pious son 
Prahlada praised Vishnu, the demon tried to destroy the boy, 
but Vishnu appeared out of a pillar in the form Nara-sinha and 
tore Hiranya-kasipu to pieces. 

These four first incarnations are said to have taken place in 
the Satya or first age of the four ages of the world. 

5. Vdmana^ *thc dwarf.’ In the second or Treta age, Vishnu 
descended as a dwarf to deprive the demon Bali (who resembles 
Havana and Kansa in tlie stories of Rama and Krishna) of the 
dominion of the three w orlds. Vishnu presented himself before 
him as a diminutive man, and solicited as much land as he 
could step in three paces. When his request was granted, he 
strode in two steps over heaven and eartli, but out of com- 
passion left the lower world, Patala (sec p. loi, note 2) in the 
demon’s possession, 

6. Paf'alu-fdma^ ‘Rama w'ith the axe.’ In this, Vishnu was 
born, as the son of the Brahman Jamad-agni and descendant of 
Bhrigu, in the second age, to prevent the Kshatriyas from arro- 
gating dominion over the Brahmanical caste. Parasu-rama is 
said to have cleared the earth twenty-one times of the whole 
Kshatriya class. 

7. Rama (commonly called Raina-candra, ‘ the mild or moon- 
like Rama ’), the hero of the Ramayana, son of King Dasaratha 
of the Solar race, and therefore a Kshatriya. Vishnu took this 
form at tfte close of the second or Treta age, to destroy the 
demon Ravana (see p, no). 

Krishna^ ‘ the dark god,’ the most popular of all the latef 
deities of India. This incarnation of Vishnu at the end of the 
Dvapara or third age of the world, as the eighth son of Vasu- 
.deva and Devaki, of the Lunar race, was for the destruction ol 
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the tyrant Kansa, the representative of the principle of evil, 
corresponding to Ravaga in the previous incarnation. 

The details of the later life of Knshna have been interwoven 
with the later portions of the Maha-bharata, but they do not 
belong to the plot, and they might be omitted without impairing 
its unity. He is' certainly not the hero of the gieat epic. He 
appears as a great chief who takes the part of the real heroes — 
the Pandavas — and his claims to deification are often disputed. 
His earlier days and juvenile feats, though not found in the 
oldest parts of the Maha-bharata, may be gathered from the 
Hari‘Van.'>a and Puranas, especially the tenth book of the Bha- 
gavata-purana, from which we learn as follows : — 

Vasu-deva (a descendant of the Yadu who, with Puru, as sons 
of Yayati, formed the two branches of the Lunar dynasty) had 
two wives, Rohim and Devaki. The latter had eight sons, of 
whom the eighth was Krishna. It ■U'as predicted that one of 
;hese would kill Kansa, king of Mathura, and cousin of Devaki. 

] fe therefore imprisoned Vasu-deva and his wife, and slew their 
first six children. The seventh, Bala-rama, was abstracted 
from DevakPs womb, transferred to tliat of Rohini, and thus 
saved. The eighth w^as Krishna, born with black skin, and the 
mark called S'ri 7 >a/sa on his lireast.^ His father, Vasu-deva,^ 
escaped from Mathura with the child, and, favoured by the 
gods, found a certahi herdsman named Nanda, wdiose wife, 
Yasoda, had just given birth to a daughter whom Vasiideva 
conveyed to DcvakT, after substituting liis own son in its 
place, Nanda took the infant Krishna and settled first in 
Gokula or Vraja, and afterwards in Vrindavana, where KTisiina 
and Bala-raraa grew up together, roaming in the woods, and 
joining in the sports of the herdsman’s sons. While still a boy, 
Krishna destroyed the serpent Kaliya, and lifted up the moun- 
tain Govardhana on his finger to shelter the GopTs from the wrath 
of Indra, who, enraged because Krishna had instigated them 
to the W'orship of Govardhana, tried to destroy them by a deluge. 
Tlejus described as sporting constantly with these GopTs, the wives 

' The date of his birth is kwpt as a great festival by the 
Hindus, and called J anmdsh(amt (see the chapter on the 
festivals, p. 183). 
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and dauglitei-sof the cowherds, of whom eight were his favourites, 
especially Radha. Krishna built Dvaraka in Gujarat, and 
thitlier transported the inhabitants of Mathura after killing Kansa. 

According to some, Krishna is not an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but Vishnu himself ; in which case Bala-rama, * the strong 
Rama/ born at the end of the Dvapara or third age of the 
world, as son of Vasu-deva and DcvakT, and elder brother of 
Krishna, is sometimes substituted for Krishna, as the eighth 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

9. Buddha. The adoption of Ihiddha as an incarnation of 
Vishnu was really owing to the desire of the Brahmans to effect 
a compromise with Buddhism (see p. 82). The reason some 
give for this incarnation is that Vishnu assumed the form of the 
great sceptical philosopher, in the fourth age of the world, that 
he might dedude Daityas, demons, and wicked men, and lead 
them to bring destruction on themselves })y despising the Veda, 
an<1 neglecting caslc-duties and denying the existence of the 
gods. But the simple fact was that the Brahmans adoj)ted 
Buddha as some of them are now adofding Christ, and making 
Him out to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 

TO. Kalkt or Kalkiu, ubo is yet to a|)[>ear at the close of the 
fourth or Kali age (when tlic world has become wliolly de^ 
jrraved) for the final destruction of the wicked, for the re- 
esialdishmcnt of righteousness upon tlie earth, the renovation 
of all creation, and the restoration of a new age of purity {satyU' 
yugd). According to some, he will be revealed in the sky, seated 
on a wliite horse, with a drawn sword blazing like a comet, 
from tlie fact of the horse playing an important role in this 
incarnation, it is sometimes called Ah/dva^ura . Some of the 
degraded classes of India comfort themselves in their present 
abject condition by looking to Kalki as their future deliverer 
and the restorer of their social position, 

Belore condiKliiig the; subject of incarnation, we 
may observe that Vishnu is the only member of the 
Tri-murti who can be said to have infused his essence 
- utto actual flesh and blood for the salvation of the 
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world in times of peril and calamity. Sometimes 
there are allusions in the epic poems and Puranas to 
Avataras of Brahma and Siva, but these are generally 
not so much incarnations undergone for the love of 
human beings, as various forms or manifestations of 
one or the other of these deities, especially of Siva. 

For example, there is a form of 6iva (sometimes 
described as his incarnation, sometimes as his son) 
called Virabhadra. He is said to have been created 
from Siva’s month, to take vengeance on the sage 
Daksha, who had omitted to invite Siva and his wife 
to a great sacrifice, at which all the other gods were 
present. He is depicted as fierce and terrific, with a 
thousand heads, eyes, feet, and clubs. There are also 
eight Bbairavas, all terrific forms of Siva, and some- 
times called his incarnations. Again, there are eleven 
Rudras, regarded as manifestations of his destroying 
nature, and certain beings called Vatukas, which are 
his youllifiil or chiid-nianirestations. Finally, in his 
female counterpart Durga, lie is suj)j.) 0 ,sed to have 
assumed an innumerable variety of different forms for 
the destruction of demons, and the suptiort of the 
world. ddiese, however, more projicrly belong to 
another [ibase of Hinduism described in the next 
chapter. 

Since the two great ctiic poems, the Ramayana and 
the Maha-bharata, wxtc the sources whenc^ the doc- 
trine of incarnation was first evolved by the Brahmans, 
and since the latter is especially iinjiortant as furnish- 
ing the greater part of thejtnatter of the subsequent 
Puranas, it will be well to conclude this chapter with 
a brief summary of their contents. * 
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The approximate pre-Brahmanical and pre-Bud* 
dhistic versions of the two poems may be fixed at 
about SCO B.C, and their first orderly completion in 
their Brahmanized form may possibly have taken 
place in the case of the Ramayana, about the end 
of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd century B.C., and 
in the. case of the Maha-bharata still later. 

The Ramayana (that is Rdma-ayana^ the goings 
of Rama, the 7th incarnation of Vishnu for the de- 
struction of the demon Ravana), held most sacred, 
and equally revered by Vaishnavas and ^aivas, is 
believed to be a poem {kdvya)y by a human yet in- 
spired author, Valmiki. It consists of about twenty- 
four thousand stanzas, arranged in seven books, which 
narrate the story of Rama-candra, whose name is a 
household word throughout all India, as follow : — 

The first of these (called BdUi-hdnda') describes tlic boyhood 
of Rama. Das'aratha, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar dynasty, 
had no son, a serious calamity in India. A horse-sacrifice, 
therefore, was performed to propitiate the gods. Four sons 
were then born from the three wives of Dasaratha ; the eldest, 
Rama, possessing half the nature of Vishnu, from Kau^alya ; 
the second, Bharata, possessing a fourth part, from Kaikeyl ; 
and the other two, Lakshmana and S'atru-ghna, sharing the 
remaining quarter between them, from Sumitra, While yet a 
stripling, Rama was taken to the court of Janaka, king of 
Mithila or Videha. He had a wonderful l>ow, and had given 
out, that the man who could bend it should win his beautiful 
daughter .STta. Rama bent the bow, and Sita thus became his 
wife ; and she remained his one wife — the type of wife-like 
devotion. The second (called Ayodhya-kanda) describes the 
ti'ansactions in Ayodhya and the banishment of Rama by his 
father, king Dasaratha, through the jealousy of KaikeyT, w'ho 
wished her own son to become the heir-apparent. The third 
(called Aranya-kd^da) narrates the events in the forest abode of 
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Rama after his banishment, including the carrying off of Sita 
by the demon Ravana, king of Ceylon. The fourth (called 
Kishkindhyd-kdndd) details the occurrences at Kishkindhya, 
the capital city of Sugriva, the monkey-king who was Rama’s 
ally in his expedition against Ceylon for the recovery of Sita. 
The fifth (called Sundara-kdnda^ ' the beautiful section *) gives 
an account of the miracles by which the passage of the straits 
and the arrival of the invading armies in Lanka (Ceylon) were 
effected. The sixth (called Yuddha-kdnda) describes the actual 
war with Ravana in Lankii, the victory over his armies and 
his destruction by Rama, the recovery of Sita, the return to 
Ayodhya, the reunion of the four brothers, and final coronation 
of Rama. The seventh (called Uttar a-kdmid) recounts the 
concluding events of the history of Rama after his coronation on 
returning to Ayodhya — his sensitiveness to the gossip and scandal 
of the citizens, his consequent banishment of Sita to the hermit- 
age of ValmTki, notwithstanding the absolute certainty of her 
blameless conduct during her captivity in Ravana’s palace ; the 
birth of his twin sons, Kusa and T.ava, in the hermitage ; his 
final reunion with her and translation to heaven. All this 
supplement to the story has been dramatized by Bhava-bhuti in 
his Uttara-rama-caritra, and the whole previous history in his 
Maha-vira-caritra, 

Let US now pnss to tlie Maha bharata, probably by 
far tlic longest epic poem that the world has ever 
produced. It is called an Itihdsa or ‘ sacred history/ 
but is really a collection of Itihasas — a vast cyclo- 
predia or thesaurus of Hindu traditions, legendary 
history, ethics, and pliilosophy, which afterwards 
became the source of many of the Puranas. It seems 
to have passed through several stages of coftstruction 
and reconstruction, until finally arranged and reduced 
to orderly written shape by a Brahman or Brahmans, 
whose names have been piTrposely concealed, because 
the work is held to be too sacred to liave been co^ri- 
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posed by any human author, and is therefore attributed 
to the divine sage Vyasa, 

The entire work consists of about 220,000 lines, in 
eighteen Parvans or sections, as follow : 

The 1st, called Adi-parvon^ describes how the two brothers, 
Dhrita-rashtra and Pandu, of the Lunar dynasty, are brought up 
by their uncle Bhlshma. who conducted the government of the 
kingdom of ITastiuapiira near Delhi, and how Dhrita-rashtra, 
who is blind, has one hundred bad sons—comnionly called the 
Kiiru princes — by his wife GandbaiT ; and how the two wives of 
Pandu — Pritha (or Kunti) and MadrI — have five good sons, called 
the Pandavas or Pandu princes. The eldest, Yudhi-shthira, is 
the Plindu ideal of excellence — a pattern of justice and integrity. 
Jhnma, the second, is a type of brute courage and strength. 
Arjuna, the third, rises more to tlie European standard of per- 
fection, Pie may be regarded as the real hero of the Maha* 
bharata, of undaunted bravery, yet generous and tender-hearted. 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the fourth and fifth, wlio are twins, are 
both amiable, noble-minded, and spirited. The eldest of 
Dhrila-rashtra's sons, called 1 )ur-yodhana, is the type of every- 
thing evil. 

IJ. Sahhd-piirvan^ describes the great Sab/id or ‘assembly of 
princes’ at Jfastina-piini, when Yudlii-slitlhra, the eldest of the 
five I’andavas is persuaded to play at dice with S'akuni, and 
loses his title to the kingdom. I hc five Pandavas and DraupadT, 
their wife, arc required to liva* for twelve years in the woods. 

Ilf. Varia-parvati, narrates the life of the Ikindavas in the 
Kavnyaka forest. This is one of the longest Irooks, and full of 
episodes, such as the story of Naln and that of the Kiratarjunlya. 

IV. Virdta-paj-'i’an^ descrilics the thirteenth year of exile, and 
the adventures of the P;in< lavas who lived for that year disguised 
in the service of King Vir-ihi. 

V. Udyoga-pcmiaHy recounts the preparations for war on the 
side of both Pandavas and Kauravas, the former being de- 
termined to recover their kiii^Jom. Krishna and Bala-rama, 
who -were relations of the contending parties, resolve not to 
fi|^ht, but Krisiiga consented to act as Arjuna’s charioteer. 
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VI. B/itshma-parvatty describes how both armies join battle on 
Kuru-kslietra, a plain north-west of Delhi. The Kauravas are 
coinmanded by Ilhlshma, who falls transfi.xcd vdth arrows by 
Arjuna, but lingers for some time. 

VII. Drona-panJan ^ clescilbes how the Kiiru forces are com- 
manded by Drona, and how numerous battles take place. 
Drona falls in a fight with Dhrishta-dyiimna (son of Drupada). 

VIII. Kania-paivan^ tells how the Kurus are led l)y Karria; 
how other battles occur, in which Arjuna kills Karna. 

IX. S alya^parvan^ relates how S alya is made general of the 
Kiiru army, and how numerous concluding ])attles take place, 
and only tlirce of the Kuril wairriors, u'ith Duryodhana, arc left 
alive. IlhTma and Duryodliana then fight with clubs, aiul 
Duryodhana — the chief and eldest t he Kurus-— is struck tiowu. 

X. Satiptika-pan^atij dcsci ibes lunv the tlii ee sui'viving Kurus 
make a night attack on the eamj^ofthe randavas, and kill all 
their army, but not the five Tandavas, 

XT. Stn-parvaii ^ dcscnlx^s tlie lamentations of Queen 
Gandliarl and the other wives and women over the bodies of 
the slaiji heroes. 

XII. S' dntl-parvaii ^ recounts the coronation of Vudhi-shlhira 
in Ilastina-piira. To calm his Sjririt, troul.>lcd with the slaughter 
of his kindred, Blushma, still alive, instructs liim at great lengtli 
in the duties of kings, and gives rules for adversity and rules for 
attaining fmal emancipation. 

XIII. Auu.idsaiiii'parva)!, continues T'nlshma’s discourse. 
Frcce|)ts and wise advice on all subjects are given ; such ns tiu; 
duties of kings, liberality, fasting, eating, &c., mixetl up with, 
tales, moral and religious discourses, and metaphysical disquisi- 
tions. At the conclusion of his long sennoii idiLslnna dies. 

XIV. Ak’amcd]iika~par7hi}i^ tells how Vudhi-slitliira, having 

assumed the government, performed an Asva-inedlja, or ‘ liorse- 
sacrifice,* in token of his supremacy. t 

XV. Alniniavdsika-parvaii, narrates Iiow tlie old blirnl king, 
Dhrita-rashtra, witfi Ids queen GaiidlKiiT, and ^^■ith Kunti, 
mother of the Pandavas, retires lo a Iierinitage in the woods. 
After two years a forest conflagration takes place, and they ii>i* 
ijiolate themselves in the fire to secure heaven and felicity. ^ 
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XVI* Mausala-parvaHy narrates the death of Krishi.ia and 
Balar^a, their return to heaven, the submergence of Kfishiia’s 
city, Dvaraka, by the sea, and the self-slaughter in a fight with 
clubs {rnusald) of Krishna’s family, the Yadavas, through the 
curse of some Brahmans. 

XVn. Mahaprasthdnika-pai'Z'a7iy describes the renunciation of 
their kingdom by Yudhi-shthira and his four brothers, and 
their departure towards Tndra’s heaven in Mount Meru* 

yP^\\\.Svargdrohanika-parvaiiy narrates the ascent and ad- 
mission to heaven of the five Pandavas, their wife I>raupadi, 
and kindred. 

The supplement, or Ilarivanka^parvatiy a later addition, 
recounts the genealogy and birth of Krishna and the details of 
his early life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOCTRINE OF DEVOTION (bhakti) AS DEVELOPED 
IN THE PURANAS AND TANTRAS. 

The period of the Epic poems was not marked by 
much rivalry between the worshippers of the three 
members of the Tri-murti. Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva were at first regarded as different names for 
the one universal eternal essence, manifesting itself 
variously. Their attributes and functions were con- 
stantly interchanged without any necessary antagonism. 
After a time the doctrine of incarnation received 
definite shape, and the heroes of tlie Epic poems were 
deified as incarnations of Vishnu. It was not, how- 
ever, till a comparatively recent period that strifes 
and jealousies arose between the followers of Vishnu 
and Siva, and of their incarnations and manifesta- 
tions, each god being identified with the Supreme 
Being by his worshippers. The Puranas were then 
written for the express purpose, as we have seen, of 
exalting one deity or the other to the highest position, 
while other books, called Tantras, were cqpiposed to 
give prominence to the worship of the female counter- 
part of ^iva. Moreover, the doctrine of bhakti^ or 
‘ personal devotion/ whic|;i existed to a certain extent 
from the earliest times, and which was fully pro- 
pounded in the Bhagavad-gita, a philosophical episcfde 
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of the Maha-bharata, (see the Appendix p. 206, for a 
full description of this celebrated episode), and reduced 
to a system by a writer called Sandilya in his Bhaktb 
sfitras, — became in the Puranas and Tantras exagge- 
rated and perverted. The most complete devotion to 
the personal deities, Krishna and Rama was enjoined 
by the Vaislinavas, while the Saktas claimed the same 
for Diirga. Furthermore, an absolute belief in the 
most extravagant miracles, alleged to have been 
worked by these deities, and an unreasoning accept- 
ance of every monstrous detail of their legendary 
history, were insisted on ; while the relationship of 
the human soul to the divine was described in the 
language of human love, and illustrated with images 
and allegories, suggestive of conjugal union, and even 
of sexual and adulterous passion. 

The Puranas and 'Pantras are the true exponents 
of these two last and most corrupt phases of popular 
Hinduism, on which account both sets of books are 
sometimes called a fifth Veda especially designed for 
tlie masses of the people and for women. 

In order to invest tlio former with a sacred character, 
a fictitious antiquity was given to [hem by naming 
them Purana, ' ancient tradition/ and assigning their 
compilation to the ancient sage Vyasa, the supposed 
arranger of tlieVedas and iMaha-bharata, and founder 
of the Vedanta ])]ulosopliy. The work called Vayu- 
jiurana is perhaps one of the oldest of tliis class of 
writings ; but an earlier date can scarcely be assigned 
to it than the 6th century of our era. 

The Puranas, then, mirst be carefully distingui.slicd 
from the Ilihasas (seep. iii). It is true that the 
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latter furnish the raw material for the composition of 
the Puranas, but, notwithstanding this relationship, 
the two classes of works are very different. The 
Itihasas are the legendary histories of heroic men 
before they were actually deified, whereas the Puranas 
are properly the history of the same heroes converted 
into positive gods, and made to occupy the highest 
position in the Hindu Pantheon. 

Strictly, every Purana is supposed to treat of five 
topics : I, The creation of the universe ; 2. Its 

destruction and re-creation ; 3. The genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs ; 4. Tlie reigns and periods of 
the Manus j 5. The history of the Solar and lainar 
races of kings. And on this account tl)e oldest native 
lexicographer gives Panta-lakshaija^ ^ characterized 
by five subjects/ as a synonym of Parana. The fact 
that very few of the Puranas now extant answer to 
this title, and that the al)stract given in the Matsya- 
purana of the contents of all the others docs not 
always agree with the extant works, citljcr in the sul)- 
jects described, or in number of verses enumerated, 
proves that, like the Kamayaiia and Maha-bliarata, 
they were preceded by more ancient works. In the 
Bhagavata-purana, six original collections are specially 
declared to have been taught by Vyasa to six sages, 
his pupils, and these six collections may have formed 
the bases of the present works ; tliose wliich relate to 
Brahma being sornetiines cad led jRdjasa Puranas 
(from his. own peculiar Guna rajas ^ see j). 88), those 
which exalt Vishnu being designated SaJivika (from 
his Guna sattva) ; and those wdiich prefer Siva being 
styled Tdmasa (from his Guna ta/nas). 
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The following are the names of the eighteen Puranas 
according to the above three divisions : — 


I. The Rajasa Puranas, or those which relate to Brahma, 
are : i. Brahma^ 2. Brahmdnda^ 3. Brahma-vaivarta^ 4. Mdt'^ 
kandcyay 5. Bhavis/iya, 6. Vdmatia. 

II. The Sattvika Puranas, or those which relate to Vishnu, 
are : I. Vishnu^ 2, Bhdgavatay 3. Nd^’adiya^ 4. Gartida^ 5. 
Padma, 6. Vdrdha, These six are usually called Vaishnava 
Puranas. 

III. The Tamasa, or those which glorify S'iva, are : i. Sdva^ 
2. Litiga, 3. Skanda^ 4. Agni\ 5. MaUya, 6 . Kmma. 'Phesc 
six are usually styled S'aiva Puranas. For the *Agni,’ the 
ancient Piirana called ‘ Vdyn ’ is often substituted. 

Although it is certainly convenient to group the 
eighteen Puranas in these three divisions, in accord- 
ance with the theory of the Tri-murti or triple mani- 
festation, it must not be supposed that the six so- 
called Rajasa Puranas are devoted to the exclusive 
exaltation of Brahma, or the Tamasa to that of I^iva- 
The real god of the Puranas may be said to be 
Vishnu, since all the Puranas are more or less con- 
cerned with his various forms and incarnations. 
Moreover, underlying the teaching of all of them 
may be discerned the one grand pantheistic doctrine, 
generally found at the root of Hindu theology — 
whether Vedic or Piiranic — the doctrine expressed in 
the formula ekam am adviiiyam (see p. 1 1 ). 

Furthermore, interwoven with the radically pan- 
theistic and Vedantic texture of these compositions, 
tinged as it is with other philosophical ideas (especially 
the Sankhyan doctrine of Prakriti), and diversified as 
it*>is with endless fanciful mythologies, theogonies, 
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cosmogonies, and mythical genealogies, we have a 
whole body of erroneous teaching on nearly every 
subject of knowledge. 

Of all the eighteen Puranas, the Markandeya is 
the least sectarian, while the Bhagavata is by far the 
most celebrated. Perhaps the next best known is 
the Vishnu. 

Of the Markandeya, which is one of the oldest — 
probably as old as the 8th century of our era, part is 
in praise of Brahma, and part of Vishnu. A section 
of this Purana, called the Devl-mahatmya or C^andi- 
mahatmya, is repeated at the great autumnal festival 
in honour of Diirga (see p. 183). It is devoted to 
the praise of Durga, the chief Devi or goddess (stand- 
ing alone without a husband), and of her victory over 
the demons, especially the bufhilo demon Mahishasur. 

The Bhagavata-purana is in twelve sections or books. 

Parikshit, king of Ilastina-pura, and grandson of Ar- 
juna, was condemned, in consequence of a curse, to die 
by the bite of a snake in seven days, and therefore went 
to the banks of the Ganges to prepare for death. 
There he was visited by certain sages, among whom 
was Suka, who answered his inquiry as to the best 
way for preparing for death by relating the Bhagavata- 
purana, as he received it from Vyasa. 

Its most important book is die tenth, which narrates 
the early life of Krishna, an abstract of which has 
already been given at p. 107. 

The following story, freely translated and slightly 
amplified from the 89th chapter of this book, aifords 
a good example of the view taken by the Bhagavata- 
purana (and, indeed, by most of the Puranas) of the 
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comparative excellence of the three members of the 
Tri-murti : — 

A dispute arose amoni; the sages as to which of the three 
gods was greatest ; so they applied to the great Bhrigu, one of 
the ten Maharshis, or ])rimeval patriarchs created by the first 
Manu, to determine the point. He undertook to put all three 
gods to a severe test, and went hvst to Brahma ; on approaching 
whom he purposely omitted an obeisance. Upon this the god’s 
anger blazed terribly forth ; 1)iit, restraining it, he was at length 
pacified. Next lie rcjiaired to tlie afiode of Sfiva, in Kailasa, 
and omitted to return the goffs salutation. The vindictive 
deity was enraged, his eyes (lashed fire, and he raised his trident 
to destroy the sage; but the god’s wife, Farvati, fell at his feet, 
and by her intercession •c'i]i})ensed him. Lastly, he repaired to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, whom lie found asleep with 
his head on his consort 1 vakshmT's lap. To make a trial of 
his forbearance, lie liohlly gave llic god a kick on his breast, 
which awoke him. Tiisteiul of sliowing anger, however, 
Vishnu arose, and on seeing Bhngu, asked his pardon for not 
having greeled iiim on his first arrival. Next, lie expressed 
himself liigldy honoured by iIjc sage’s Idow (which he declared 
had imprinted an indelilde UKii k of good fortune on his breast),’ 
and then inquired tenderly whether liis foot "was liurt, and pro- 
ceeded to rub it gently. ‘This/ said Bhrigii, ‘is the mightiest 
god ; he overpowers liy the most potent of all weapons — gentle- 
ness and generosity/ 

Of all the eighteen ruranas the Vislnni-piirapa 
conforms most ncn.rly to the e})ilhet pan 'ca4aksha7ia. 
The great sage I’ardsara is stipposed to relate it to 
his disciple Maitreya. It is in six books, and is, of 
course, dedicated to the exaltation of V ishnu, whom it 

’ This mark is called the phivatsa. In some forms of 
Vishnu or Krishna, sucli as that called Vitho-bd (worshipped at 
Bandliarpur) it is represented as a real footmark. 
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identifies with the Supreme Being. Here is an epi- 
tome of the six books : — 

The first book treats of the creation of the universe ; the 
peopling of tlie world and the descent of mankind from seven 
or nine patriarchs, sons of Brahma ; the destruction of the 
universe at the end of a Kalpa and its re-creation ; and the 
reigns of kings during the first Manvantara. The second book 
describes the various worlds, heavens, Iiells, and planetary 
.spheres, and gives tlie formation of the seven circular con- 
tinents and concentric oceans. 'J'lie third book describes the 
arrangement of the Vedas, TtiJiasns, and Fuianas by Vyiisa, and 
tlic institution and rules of caste, in which it follows and re- 
sembles Manti. The fourth liook gives lists of kings and 
dynasties. The fifth horik is devoted to the life of Kri.shna. 
The sixth and last book describes the deterioration of mankind 
during the four ages of the world called Abv'/c/, Tretd^ Ih'd- 
piinXy aiui J\a!i ; the dcsl ruction of the world by fire and water, 
and its dissolution at tlie end of a Kaljia or (comprising 
4,320,000,000 year-). 

The above is a liare outline; of the contents of the 
Vishnii-purana,\vhic]i is eiutyclojiedicai, like the others, 
and is full of wuld pliilosophical s|)eculations and 
curious legends. 

The following acc:oiint of the Kali, or fourth age of 
the world — the age of universal degeneracy- -is from 
book vi. 1 : — 

Hear vvliat will happen in the Kali age. 

The usages and institutes of caste, 

Of order and of rank, will not prevail. 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 

Religion will consist in wasting wealth ; 

In lasting and performing jienances 
At will ; the man wlit> owns most property 
And lavishly distributes it, will gain 
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Dominion over others ; noble rank 
Will give no claim to lordship ; self-willed women 
Will seek their pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fix all their hopes on riches gained by fraud. 

The women will be fickle and desert 
Their beggared husbands, loving them alone 
Who give them money. Kings instead of guarding 
Will rob their subjects, and abstract the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of raising taxes. 

Then in the world’s last age the rights of men 
Will lie confused, no property be safe. 

No joy and no prosperity be lasting. 

There are eighteen Upa~pitrdnas^ or ‘ secondary 
Puranas,’ subordinate to the eighteen principal 
Puranas, of which the names only need be given, 
as follow : — 

I. Sanatkiimdra ^ 2. Narasinha or Nrlsinha^ 3. NdradJya 
or Vrihan-ftdradTya, 4. S'iva, 5. Durvdsasa^ 6. Kaplla^ 7. 
Mdnava^ 8. Aidanasa^ 9. Vdftma^ lo. Kdlikd^ ir. Samba ^ 12. 
Nandi^ 13. Saura, 14, Pdrdhiray 15. Addya, 16. Mdheharay 
17. Bhdgavata (for Bhargava ?), 18. Vdhshtha. In another 
list the Nanddy Siva-dharmay Brahmdnda and Kdurma are 
substituted for some of the above. 

Let US now turn to the Tantras, and consider tlie 
system they inculcate, which for convenience may be 
called Tantrism, or, from the 6aktas who follow it, 
6aktism. 

Although some of the Puranas and Upa-puranas^ 
such as the Skanda, Brahma-vaivarta, and Kalika, do 
in real truth teach Tantrika doctrines by promoting 
the worship of Prakriti and Durga, yet it is also true 
that the Tantras represent ^ phase of Hinduism gene- 
rayy later than that represented by the Puranas. 
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Indeed, Tantrism, or ^aktism, is Hinduism arrived 
at its last and worst stage of medieval developmeiiL 

As the most conspicuous god of the Puranas is 
Vishnu with his incarnations, so the most prominent 
deity of the Tantras is Siva with his manifestations, 
more especially in the innumerable forms of his 
fe male c o unto rpar t. ^ 

We have already noted tliat the t>iincipal Hindu 
deities arc supposed to [possess a double nature, or 
two characters — one quiescent, tlie other active, — and 
that the active, called his S’ak//^ is personihed as liis 
wife, or as the female half of his essence, represented, 
as we shall sec jn'esently, on Ins left side. l>e it now 
observed that, just as the nialc god Siva gathered 
under his own ])ersonalily tlie attributes and functions 
of all the principal gods, and became ‘ the great god * 
{Afa/ia-dcva) — that is, tlie most lofty and severe god 
of the Hindu Pantheon, — so his female coimUnpart 
became ^ the one great goddess ' ma/ul-da'7)y 

who required more ])ro]>iliation than any other 
goddess, and to a certain extent represented all 
other female manifestations of the I'ri-murti, and 
absorbed all their functions.- For this reason even 
the wives of Pralirna and Vishnu were said to be her 
daughters. According to the Vayii-puraua, not only 


^ It must not, liowcver, be forgotten tliat there are a few 
Vaishnava Tantras which substitute Radha, the favourite wife 
of Krishna, for Durga, wife of S'iva. 

* Kullfika (Manu, ii. l) says, Smtlr cknz’idhd vaidikT td?i^ 
irikl ca, * revelation is tvvofok]^ Vedic and Tantrik. ’ Resides 
the name Agama tlicie are two otlicr names, — Ydrnada and 
Diiinara — applied to certain classes of Tantras. 

K 
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was ^iva himself of a twofold nature, male and female 
but his female nature also became twofold, one half 
AsitUy or white, and the other half Siia, or black, 
each of these again becoming manifold. The white, 
or mild nature, became separated into the 6 aktis, 
called Ufudy Gaurij LaksJnm^ Stwasvati^ &c. ; the 
l)Iack, or fierce nature, into those called Durgd, Kali 
Ca7}dl.^ Cdmtmdd^ &c. In short, all the otlier i^aktis 
seem to have been included by the Silktas under the 
^akti or energy of ^iva, which eventually developed 
into innumerable separate manifestations and personi- 
fications of all the forces of nature, physical, physio- 
logical, moral, and intellectual dliese forces, or 
rather the deified personalities presiding over them, 
were grouped in classes, such as Mahdvidyds^ ‘ sources, 
of great knowledge ^ ; Md/ris, ‘ divine mothers ’ ; 
YogbiiSy ‘goddesses having magical ]:)Owers.^ They 
are too numerous to be separately named, various 
classifications having been adopted for the sake of dis- 
posing the female manifestations of Siva, like the male 
incarnations of Vishnu (see p. 103 ), under different 
degrees of participation in the divine essence ; such 
as the full {purna-sakti^ tnula-prakriti)^ the partial 
{a7isa-rupi}fi) ^ the still more partial {Jzald-rTipi?}!)^ and 
the partial of the partial {kaldnla-rupbu)] the lowest 
including mortal women in vmloiis degi'ces, from 
Brahman women dowinvards, wlio are all wa:>rshipped 
as forms " of the divine mother upon earth.^ There 
are, however, certain principal female personifications 

^ III the case of the Vaishaava Saktas, Radhii, favourite of 
Kpshna, represents Uie full manifestation, and the Gopis the 
p.trtial. 
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which it will be well to specify ; for just as the Vaish- 
pavas worship ten chief male incarnations of the god 
Vishnu, so the 6aktas worship ten chief female mani« 
festations of the god J^iva, or rather of his ^akti or 
energy. Tliey are called Mahavidyas, as sources 
of the highest knowledge, or of the knowledge which 
confers preternatural power ; and tlieir names are as 
follows : — 

I. (sometimes called Syama). 2. Tdrd^ represented as 
a stouter figure than Kali, with legs in a difierent attitude. 
3. Kamaldtvtikd. 4. MdtangT. 5. BhairavJ. 6 . Chinna-inas- 
taMj represented as a naked headless goddess standing upon 
a human couple and holding in one hand a blood-stained 
scimitar and in the other her own severed liead, which drinks 
the warm blood gushing from her headless trunk. 7. SkodaH. 
(sometimes called Tripura). 8. Bhuvane§varl (sometimes 
called Manjughoslui). 9. Dhurnavati. 10. Va^'xxld or Bagala 
(sometimes called Bagala-inukhi), I'he last four are milder 
incarnations. 

Besides these, there are pjrincipal Matris, Yoginis, 
&c., as already inentionedd 

In fact, this phase of llijiduism may be described 
as a kind of worship of force, branching out into 
endless modiheations and correlations, though why 
these should be regarded as female deities rather 
than as male is not at first sight clear. 

In all probability the T antrika doctrine owes its 

* Some lists give seven, some eight, nine, sixteen, fifty-two 
chief Mairis ; some upwards of a liuudred. The Yoginis are 
sometimes represented as created by Durga, sometimes as 
forms of that goddess ten millions in number. Again, accord- 
ing to some, there are only ei^ht chief Yoginis. accurdijiL" to 
others sixty-five. 
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development to the popularizing of the Sankhya 
theory of Furusha (masculine), the inactive, in- 
different soul, and (feminine), tlie active pro- 

ducing principle, each distinct from the other, yet 
each uniting in the act of creation. In harmony 
with this idea the images of the 'great god' Siva 
sometimes represent Inm (see 23. 96) as Ardha-ndrl^ 
that is, a being consisting of two halves, the male half 
being on his right side, and the female on his left. 

It may easily be imagined that a creed like this 
was likely to degenerate into impure doctrines, and 
that result was actually brought about ; for those 
who at)[)lied the princi],)le of devotion {bhakti) to the 
double nature of the deities, finally resolved them- 
selves into two classes, — the first called Dakshhhi- 
cdrins^ ' right-hand worshi2)pers,' who make the 
ihiranas their real Veda (///gvr/z/r?). These are de- 
voted {bhakta) to Siva, Vishnu, Krishna, and their 
wives, but merely in their characters of gods and 
goddesses, not with any undue 2)i'cference for the 
female divinity, and not with any im])lication of 
iin]mrc ideas; the second called ' left- 

hand worshi])pcrs,' who are followers of the Kaulo- 
2)anishad, and make that XJ|)anishad and the Tantras 
their own i)eculiar Veda {d\;ania), 'riiese devote 
themselves to the worshi]) of the female coiinterjnrt 
of the deities, to Durga, rather than v^iva, to Radhd 
rather than Krishna, and to Sita rather than Rama ; 
blit especially to Durga, not as Siva’s wife, but as 
the goddess who jrresidt^^ over tAVO ciiiite distinct 
operations, — the intercourse of the sexes and the 
a(*^piisition of magical jiowers. 
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And here be it noted, that just as Buddhism was 
the expression of a natural effort to break through 
the restraints of caste in one direction, so Saktism or 
Tantrism was an effort in another— the one ending in 
asceticism, the other in licentiousness. 

The rites, or rather orgies of the left-hand wor- 
shippers, presuj)pose the meeting of men nnd women 
of all castes in the most unrestrained manner on 
terms of perfect equalityd They are carried on in 
secret, and are said to require the use of some of the 
five Makaras; namely, — ,1. Madya, wine ; 2. Mdnsa, 
flesh ; 3. Matsya, fish ; 4. Mudra, ])archcd grain 
5. MaitJiu 7 ia^ sexual iinion.'^ Each of tlie above 
is again subdivided into five. But tlie object of 
these worshippers is not merely to lireak througl'i the 
restraint of caste and give themselves up to licen- 
tious practices. They also aim at acquiring magical 
and mystical powers by the use, or abuse, of Mantras, 
and w’hat are called Vijas, Nyasas, and Yantras. 


’ The circle they form :it their meetings is called cahra^ aii<l 
the verse cited as the authority for the temporary suppression of 
caste at these meetings is as foll*>\vs : — J^raptc hi BJiairaz’C cakrc 
sarzjc ZJa-nid dvijottaviak Ixhriiic Lhdiravc cakrc sarve znirndJi 
prithak pyithak. On enieringtlic circle of Bhairava, all castes 
are on an equality ^vith the hest of llic twice-born ; on leaving 
it, they arc again separated into castes,” 

^ This grain is eaten like dry biscuit wuth the wine and spi- 
rituous li(|Uor. Tlic term d/udrd is also used in Vantrism to 
denote mystical intertwinings of the fingers so as to form sym- 
bolical figures. 

^ The union of the actual mrgi and woman in the religion of 
the Tantrilcas, or left-hand -worshippers, takes the [)]ace of the 
Linga and Yoni in that of the right-hand worslnjipcrs. • 
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With regard to the Mantras, it should be observed 
that a Mantra with the Tantrikas loses its character 
of a divinely inspired prayer addressed to a deity 
(see p. 1 8), It is generally, indeed, a text from the 
Veda, but rather from the Atharva-veda collection 
than from the three others, and instead of a prayer 
or invocation, becomes a spell or charm, the very 
sound of which, if properly uttered and repeated 
according to prescribed formularies, has, in itself, a 
mystical power for good or evil. 

As to the Vijas, these are mystical letters or 
syllables employed for l)rcvity to denote the root 
(mu/a), or essential part of a Mantra, the name of 
the deity to whom it may be addressed, or some 
part of the body over which that deity presides. For 
example 

Am is said to denote S'iva, [/ Vishnu, //rfm the sun, Ztirn 
the earth, A^am the mind, DIuDn l)ot]i tlie goddess Bhuvanesvarl 
and the tongue, A^am both the goddess Annapurna and the nose, 
Pa}n the ear, <S:c. 

And here, be it observed, that tlie proper location 
or application of the several letters of the alpliabet 
to the several parts of the body, as symbols of the 
Saktis or Matrikas wlio preside over those parts is 
called Nydsa^ and plays an important part in the 
Tantrik worship. Sound is held to be eternal and 
co~existent^wilh tlie deity (according to the Mimansa 
aphorism, S'abdo yonitvdd J^rakma). Hence the 
letters of the alphabet being the ultimate instru- 
ments by which sounds are uttered and thoughts 
expressed, are considered to possess supernatural 
attributes, and to have in themselves a mystical and 
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mysterious efficacy. They are supposed to represent 
the several Matrikas, or 6aktis (forces), which sustain 
the corporeal organs, and govern the vital functions. 
Let a man only acquaint himself with the proper 
pronunciation and application both of the Mantras 
and of their Vijas, or radical letters, and he acquires 
the power of working prodigies to any extent he 
pleases.^ 

As to the Yantras these are mystical diagrams — 
generally combinations of triangular figures, like the 
inverted triangles of the Freemasons — supposed to 
possess occult powers. Each of the 6aktis has a 
Yantra assigned to her, which Yantras are sometimes 
placed in the centre of representations of lotuses, 
the Vija of tlie goddess being also inscribed a cer- 
tain number of times on each petal. 

From the foregoing statement it will justly be 
inferred that the Tantras are generally mere manuals 
of mysticism, magic, and superstition of the worst 
and most silly kind. 

1'heoretically, iiowever, they arc very different, 
and, as a matter of fact, they are not all of this cha- 
racter, There are about sixty-four original Tantras, 
and a large number of other Tantrik works, generally 
written in the form of a dialogue between the god 
Siva and his wife. None of the actual Tantras have, 
as yet, been printed or translated in FAirope. Prac- 


' There are certain Brahmans called Mantra-iiastris who 
make this their peculiar business. Hence the saying that ‘all 
the universe is sul>ject to the j^ods, the gods are subject to the 
Mantras, and tlie Mantras to the Brahmans. Therefore, the 
Brahmans are the gods of the universe,’ 
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tically, they constitute a fifth Veda (in place of the 
Piiranas), for the l^aktas, or worshippers of the female 
divine energy {Sakti) of the male gods, on which 
account the name Agama is sometimes given to the 
original Tantras to distinguish them from Nigama^ a 
name only applied to the Vedas and Puranas. 

Every Tantra ought, like a Purana, to treat of five 
subjects; namely, — 1, The Creation; 2. The destruc- 
tion of the world ; 3. The worship of the gods; 4. 
I'he attainment of all objects, especially of eight 
superhuman powers (siddhi) ; 5, The four modes of 
union with the Supreme Spirit (see p. 51). Very few 
conform even partially to this rule. Most of them 
are mere hand-books for the use of practisers of a 
kind of witchcraft, which to Europeans appears so 
ineffalily absurd that the possibility of any ])ersons 
believing in it seems in itself almost incredible. 
VVliolc Tantras teach nothing but what may be called 
the science of employing unmeaning sounds for 
ac(}uiring magical j>ower over friends, and for de- 
stroying enemies and rivals. 

Some give collections of spells suitable for making 
people enamoured, for destroying sight, for producing 
or preventing diseases, for injuring crops, for alchemy 
{tasayana). Others ex])lain the most effectual modes 
of worshipping the 6aktis, Mahavidyas, Matris, 
Yoginis, VaUikas, or by whatever name the innumer- 
aide manifestations of Siva and liis wufe may be 
called. Others simidy describe the Yantras, Vijas, 
and Miidras (intertwunings of the fingers) belonging 
to each manifestation, the places suited for the wor- 
ship of each, the names of trees and plants sacred to 
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each, or permeated by each, and the days of the 
year allotted to each. Some few touch on nearly 
every conceivable topic of human knowledge, and 
contain here and there really interesting matter. 

So little is known about the composition of these 
mystical writings that it is not possible to decide at 
present as to which are the most ancient, and still 
less as to the date to be assigned to any of them. 
They are all said to be founded on the Kaulopanishad. 
It may, however, be taken for granted that the extant 
treatises are, like the extant Puranns, founded on older 
works ; and if the oldest known Purana is not older 
than the sixth or seventh century, an earlier date can 
scarcely be attributed to the oldest known Tantra. 
Perhaps the jRudra-ya?nala is one of the most de- 
servedly esteemed and most encyclox)edic in its 
teaching.^ Others are the S’akti-sa?iga?na, Vih'a-sdra, 
Mahd-tiirvana, Vlra^ Knldrnava (or text-l)Ook of the 
Kail las) , S' ydmd ~ rahasya, Saradd - f ilaka, Uddisa, 
Kdnidkhyd^ Vishii u-yamala. 

Full as the above works are of doubtful symbolism, 
they arc not necessarily full of impure allusions, 
though the teaching contained in the best of them 
unquestionably tends towards licentiousness. When 
they are better known, their connection with, a distorted 
view of the Sankhyan j^hilosophy, and with some of the 
corrupt forms of Buddhism, will i)robal.)ly be mjde clear. 

There are also works called Vaishnava Tantras, 
such as the Gautavnya and the Sanat-lnimdra, but 


’ It is said to consist of icx),ooo verses. A section of it, 
called Jati-mala, treating of caste, has been iirinted at Calcutta. 
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even in these ^iva is the narrator and his wife tlic 
supposed listener. Moreover their teaching, which 
makes Radha, tlie wife of Krishna, take the place of 
Durga as the chief object of adoration, has the same 
tendency as that of the other Tantras, and equally 
leads to licentiousness. 

It may be well to give some idea of what this 
Tantrik teaching really is, by a specimen of the 
directions given for i^crforming the rite called Bhuta- 
suddhi^ a rite the aim of wliich is to expel the evil 
spirits whose presence would interfere with the due 
performance of subse(}uent ceremonies. The direc- 
tions are here abridged from a native work on the 
Durga-pilja of Ilcngal.^ 

Holding a scented llower, anointed with sandal, on the left 
temple, repeat 0}}i to the Gurus, Om to Ganesa, Om to Durga. 
Then with Oniphat rub the pidms with flowers, and clap the 
hands thrice over the head, and ])ysna]:)ping the fingers towards 
ten different directions, secure immunity from the evil spirits. 
Next utter tlie Mantra Ram, s}>rifi]cIo water all around, and 
imagine this w'ater as a wall of fire. Let the priest identify 
himself with tlie animal spirit {jivatman') abiding in man’s 
breast, in the form of the tapering flame of a lamp, and conduct 
it by means of the Sushumnri nerve through tlie six spheres 
W'ithin the body upwards to the Divine Spirit. Then medi- 
tate on the twenty-four essences in nature ; viz, the five cardinal 
elements, the five external organs of sense, the five organs of 
action, with those of self-consciousncss and self-cogitation or 
egoism. 

Conceive in the left nostril the Mantra D/w, declared to be 
the Vija or root of wind ; repeat it sixteen times while drawing 
.air by the same nostril ; then close the nose and hold tlie 
breath, and repeat the Mantra' si xty-four times. 


‘ The author’s nan»e is PraCdpa-mndra Ghosha, 
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Then meditate on Matrika, and say, ‘ Help me, f^oddess of 
speech’: Am to the forehead, Am to the mouth, Im to the 
right eye, Im to the left eye, Um to the right ear, U//i to the 
left ear, Im to the right cheek, Im to the left cheek, Em to the 
upper lip, Aim to the lower lip, Om to the upper teeth, Aum to 
the lower teeth, Tam, Tham, Dam, Dham, and Nam to the 
several parts of the left leg, Pam to the right side, Pham to the 
left, Bam to the back, Mam to the stomach, Yam to the heart, 
Ram to the right shoulders, Lam to the neck-bone, Vani to the 
left shoulders, Sa7H from the heart to the right leg, Ham from 
the heart to the left leg, Ksham from tlie heart to the mouth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN SECTS. 

In the previous chapters we have endeavoured to 
trace briefly the progress of liinduism, and have 
followed it to the last stage of its development in 
medieval times — to its darkest and worst phase, 
6aktism or Tantrism. It is believed that six or seven 
hundred years ago Saktism was universally prevalent 
throughout the greater part of India, as indeed it 
still is in Bengal and many other extensive districts. 
This general degradation of religion through what is 
called the left-hand form of worship — or devotion to 
the female counterpart of Siva — led to the springing 
up of various reforming sects, and to them we must 
now turn our attention. It is a subject which opens 
out an almost unbounded field on which to expatiate, 
and volumes might be written before exhausting it. 
Our limited space, however, restricts us to a brief 
notice of some of the chief sects ^ and at the very 
outset we are met by a difficulty as to what is meant 
by a Hindu sect ? 

The term is sometimes applied in a general way 
to five classes of worshippers, viz. the Vaishjiavas^ 
SaivaSy and S'dktas, with the SauraSy Sun-worshippers, 
and GdnapatyaSy adorers of Ganapati (Ganesa), the lord 
the troops of devils. But the greater number ot 
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Hindus are worshippers of Vishnu, 6iva or their Sak- 
tis ; and although many display special preference for 
one or the other, many also pay homage to all these 
deities equally, without belonging to particular sects. 

Moreover, all good Hindus adore the sun {Surya) 
daily, and scarcely any religious rite is performed 
without homage being paid to him or Mantras being 
addressed to him, while only a few persons here and 
there are specially initiated into his Mantra, or select 
him for their special saviour. Again, all Hindus 
worship the god Ganesa, as the remover of obstacles at 
the commencement of every undertaking ; some of his 
forms (such as Dhundhi-raja at Bejiares) receiving 
special worship at special places. In lact, the systems 
we have styled Vaishnavism, Saivism, and Saktism, 
with Sun-worship and Ganesa-worship, constitute, so 
to speak, the chief staple of ordinary Hinduism. 

Evidently, therefore, it must lead to confusion 
of tliought if these five names are used to express 
sectarian separation from the every-day belief and 
practice of the bulk of the Hindu peoiile. But 
we may legitimately employ the term ‘ sect * to 
designate separate societies or communities within 
the two leading systems of Vaishnavism and Saivism 
- — separate divisions, in fact, of these systems them- 
selves, originated by particular revivalist leaders for 
the enforcement of greater strictness of dej^otion to 
the Hindu gods, whose worship had degenerated 
through the influence of Buddhism, or for the 
propagation of their owil ^peculiar ideas in morals 
and philosophy. Such divisions are called Sam- 
pradiiyas, as representing the peculiar traditionally 
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doctrine originated by such teachers, and handed 
down from generation to generation. 

One most noticeable feature in the Sanipradayas 
founded by these reformers has been the exaggera- 
tion of the priacix)le of devotion and love {hhakti)^ so 
that even caste was subordinated to it ; in otlier words, 
the making devotion to Krishna (Vishnu) or Siva, but , 
especially an enthusiastic love for the former, a bond 
of union stronger than all social distinctions. 

Those who made every other duty give way to this 
religious passion called themselves, not Vaislinavas or 
^aivas, but Bliaktas. I'hey made songs, music, 
dancing, and waving of lights take the place 

of the old Vedic Mantras, substituted vernacular 
prayers for those in Sanskrit, and paid special adora- 
tion to the images of Krishna. Moreover, they be- 
lieved that for the attainment of beatitude it was 
necessary to pass through five stages: i. That of 
S'dnti, or calm contemplation of the deity ; 2. That 
of Ddsya, or servitude; 3. That of Sakhya^ or 
friendship ; 4. That of Vdtsalya^ or filial affection ; 
and 5. That of Alddhicrya^ or tender love. 

In the practice of this Bhaktl they knew no dis- 
tinction of caste. 

There seems, indeed, to have been a general desire 
on the part of the leaders of religious thought in India 
to follow the example of the great Buddha in his 
efforts to deliver tlie people from the tyranny of caste 
rules. At any rate they saw that the popularity of the 
doctrines they inculcated depended on their attract- 
ing adherents from all ranks, high and low. Hence, 
most of the great religious revivalists proclain^ed the 
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social equality of all who enrolled themselves in tlie 
same society, as worshippers of the same deity. But 
just as Buddhism ultimately fell back into Brahmanism, 
so has every movement in the direction of equality and 
fraternity ended by a return, more or less complete, 
to the original condition of subjection to Brahmauical 
authority and obedience to the law of caste distinc- 
tions. 

In all likelihood the Bralimanical revival under 

/■ 

Sankardcarya (to whom allusion has already been 
made) was notliing but a reaction towards caste. 
It probably originated in tlie desire of the Brahmans 
to make some counter-demonstration against the 
Buddhistic movement. Sankara himself was a strict 
Brahman and a great teacher of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He was therefore a strenuous upholder of the 
Advaita doctrine (see p. 83), and although his fol- 
lowers, who are very numerous in the South of India, 
sometimes call themselves 6aivas, they more generally 
style themselves Smdrtas^ as claiming to adhere 
strictly to Sniriti, Sankara is said to have been a 
native of Kerala (Malabar), and to have flourished 
about the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th 
century. He ded an erratic, controversial life, and 
is thought by some to have inculcated tlie preferential 
worship of the god 6lva, as identified with the Supreme 
Being, of whom some declare him to have been an 
incarnation. Tradition also makes him the' founder 
of a Saiva sect of ascetics, called the Dasnami Dandins, 
‘ ten named mendicants,* %o called because divided 
into ten classes. 

Others again maintain that Sankara had a preferc 
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ence for Vaishnavism. But, as a Vedantist, lie 
really had no preference either for ;Siva or Vishnu, 
He is the reputed author of a vast number of 
treatises and commentaries on the Vedanta philo- 
sophy (including the Atma-bodha and Ananda-lahari), 
His learning and sanctity were in such repute that 
he was held to have worked various miracles 
amongst others, Animating the dead body of a king 
Amaru, so as to be able to argue with the wife of a 
Brahman, named Mandanad 

Let us now notice briefly, and, if possible, in 
chronological order, six principal divisions of Vaish- 
navism founded by leaders who lived at different 
epochs, d'hey may be distinguished from each other 
by tlic names of their founders, thus, — 

I. The NimhdrJzas, 2. 'The Rdmdmijas. 

3. The Madhvdcdryas. 4. The Rdmdnandas, 

5 . 'The Veil lab hd airy as, 6. The C a it any as. 

Of course, the common link of all these sects is 

their belief in tlie supremacy of Vishnu. Their differ- 
ence consists in the character assigned to that god, in 
the practices and usages founded thereon by the 
leader to whicli each sect owes its origin, in the 
philosophical doctrines taught by that leader, and in 
distinctive sectarian marks (p. 98). 

I. To begin with the Nimbarkas (vulgarly called 
JV'zmdneTs), [)erhaps the least important of the six 

^ His object is supposed to have been to become the husband 
of the king’s widow for a time, that he might learn by expe- 
rience how to argue on amatory subjects with the wife of the 
Brahman. This is described in the celebrated poem, Amaru* 
^^iataka^ to which a mystical interpretation is given. 
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Vaishnava sects, but the first in chronological 
order. 

The founder's name was Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, 
and is generally supposed to have been identical with 
the astronomer, Bhaskaracarya, who is thought to 
have flourished in the 12th century. 

Others regard him as an actual incarnation of the 
Sun-god, undertaken for the revival of religion and 
the suppression of heresy. 

The adherents of this sect possess few characteristic pecu- 
liarities. They worship Krishna and Radliil conjointly, and 
their chief scriptural authority is the Bhagavat£t-purana (sec 
p. 119). Although Nimbarka is said to have written a commen- 
tary on the Veda, this sect is not possessed of any literature of 
their own, the want of which they attrilmle to the destruction 
of their books at Mathura, in the time of Aurangzib. 

This sect is distinguished by tw^o perpendicular 
yellowish lines, made of Gopicandana earth, drawn 
from the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and there meeting in a curve, to represent 
the footprint of Vishnu. A second curve is some- 
times added below 

It should be noted here, that the poet Jayadeva,* 
who is thought to have lived in the 12th century, may 
be said to have followed Nimbarka in promoting the 
doctrine of devotion to Krishna, by his celebrated 
poem called Gita-govinda, in which are described the 
loves of Krishna and the Gopis as typical of the 
longing of the human soul for union with the divine. 

* The late Dr. Adam CIai*ke« appears to have been struck 
with the resemblance of this mystical poem to the Song of 
Solomon. See his Commentary. • 
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2. The Ramanujas, — Tliese come next in order of 
time, and are a most imjiortant sect in the South of 
India. 

They were founded by the celebrated reformer 
Ramanuja, who was born at 6ri Parambattur (about 26 
miles west of Madras), and is known to have studied 
at Conjeveram, and to have resided at 6ri Rangam, 
near Trichinoj)o]y. lie probably llourislK'd about the 
middle or latter part of the 12th century. The chief 
doctrine he promulgated wss, that Vishnu is the 
Supreme Being, that he was before all worlds, and 
was the cause and creator of all things. 

This sect has two grand subdivisions : — i. 'Tlie VadagaJais^ 
or Nortlierii School of Kaniaiiujas ; 2. d'he Tengalais, or 
Soutliern Scliool. The difference in ihcir doctrines is something 
the same as that of Arminian and Calvinist, In pliiJosophy 
they both belong to the Advaila, or non-dualistic school ; but 
Ramanuja, altliough he affirmed the iillimnte oneness of man’s 
soul with God’s, declared that in the body tliey were practically 
distinct. 'I'liis doctrine he crilled I 'idis/z/dt/i'cri/tr * qualified 
non-duality.’ One peculiarity of the sect consists in the 
scrupulous preparation and privacy of their meals. Another 
peculiarity is that they never allow rnustachios on the upper 
lip. Moreover, they often Jiave the cakra and other symbols 
of Vishnu branded on their arms. 

The frontal mark of botli subdivisions of this sect 
consists of two perpendicular white lines drawn from 
the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, *and meeting below in a curve. A central 
perpendicular reddish line is added to represent 
I.akshrai ; and, in the case .>)f the Tengalais, the while 
line is extended halfway d6wn the nose, and the whole 
is^ supposed to represent the two feet of Vishnu. 
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3. The Madlwas, or Madhvacdryas^ are Vaishnavas^ 
but are not so important a sect as the last. 

They were founded by the sage Madhva, or Madh- 
vacarya, otherwise called Aiianda-tlrtha and Pw‘na- 
prajna, who was a strenuous opponent of iSankara- 
carya’s Advaita system of idiilosopby. He is .said to 
have been born about the year 1200, and to have 
been educated in a convent at Anantesvar. 

^tany of the disciples of this sect live in Madias, or monas- 
tci ies. Many of tliein arc also sim])ly philosophers, the school 
eslaVdished by Madhva bciu^ called Dvaiia, dualism, in oppo- 
sition to the A’i/i/aita sehool, upljcld by S aiikaracarya, and 
followed by the Sniartas. d'iic Dvaita school of Madhva 
asserts that the supreme soul is essentially different from the 
human soul and from the material world. God and man have 
a real and etcrnrdly distinct (.xistcnce. 

7 'he frontal mark of this sect, wlio are chiefly found 
in the South of India, consists of two thin perpendicu- 
lar lines meeting below in a curve, like those of the 
Ramanujas, but the colour is red (instead of white), 
and the central perpendicular line is black, being 
generally made with the charcoal from incense burnt 
before the idols of Vishnu. 

4. The lidvianandas (often called Ramanandis), 
are sometimes confounded with the Ramanujas, from 
whom tlicy differ very slightly. Indeed, Ramananda, 
the founder, was a disciple of Ramanuja, and a 
teacher of substantially similar doctrines, t 

He flourished at Benares about the beginning of tlie I4t]i 
century. His followers are numerous in Gangelic India, 
especially around Agra. They ^vorship Vishnu under the form of 
Raina-caiidia with his consort Sitii. Their favourite work 
is the Bhakta-mrda, and their sectarian marks resemble thos^ of 

L 2 
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tbe Ramanujas. Their founder taught that all distinclion of 
caste among the VairagTs and ascetic orders ought to be 
abolished. 

Rainananda had twelve disciples, among whom the 
most celebrated was a remarkable reformer named 
Kabir, who probably lived about the end of the 14th 
century. 

This Kabir became the founder of a distinct sect. 
He assailed idolatry with great boldness, and ridi- 
culed the religious practices of his fellow-countrymen, 
though he allowed adoration to be paid to Vishnu or 
Kama, as names for one god. He promulgated a high 
moral code, declaring that life was a sac'red gift of 
God, and that the blood of men or animals ought 
never to be shed by his creatures. He laid great stress 
on truthfulness, and advocated retirement from the 
world for the attainment of control over the passions. 

It is supposed tliat Nanak Shah, the founder of the 
Sikh religion, who was born in the Panjab, near 
Lahore, and in the reign of Babar about the year 1500, 
attempted a •compromise between Hinduism and 
Islam, was indebted to liis predecessor Kabir, for his 
pantheistic opinions, and some of the other ideas 
which characterize his system.^ His order of ascetics 
(corresponding to Sannyasis and Vairagis), are called 
Udasis. 

5. The Vallabhdcdryas form a very important sect 
in Bomba^, Gujarat, and Central India. 

* The Adi-grantha, ■ first book,/ which embodies his system, 
£nd is the bible of the Sikhs t (prohibiting idol-worship, and 
teaching the unity of the Godhead pantheistically) was promul- 
gatsd about the time of our Reformation. 
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Their founder, Vallabhacarya, is said to have been 
born in the forest C'ainparanya in 1479, regarded 
by his followers as an incarnation of Krishna. 
Various inizaculous stories are fabled about him. 
For instance, his intelligence is alleged to have been so 
great that when he commenced learning at the age of 
seven, he mastered the four Vedas, the six systems of 
Philosophy, and the eighteen Puranas in four months. 

After such precocity we need not wonder that at the age of 
twelve he had formulated his teaching, and commenced travelling 
to propagate his doctrines. When he reached the court of Krish- 
nadeva, king of Vijayanagar, he was invited to a public dis- 
putation with the S'aivas, in which he succeeded so well tliat he 
was elected chief Acarya of the Vaishnavas. He then travelled for 
nine years through different parts of India, and finally settled in 
Benares, where he composed seventeen works ; among which 
was the ‘ Bhagavata-lika-subhodhinT,* or commentary on the 
Bhagavata-purana, which last work, especially its tenth book 
(see p. 107), is the chief authoritative source of the doctrines of 
the sect. In philosophy he maintained Vedantist doctrines, and 
called his system Stiddhadimita^ ‘pure non-dualism,^ to distin- 
guish it from the VUishtddvaita of Ramanuja. Vallabhacarya 
died at Benares, or, according to his followers, was transported 
to heaven while performing his ablutions in the Ganges. 

Vallabhacarya left behind him eighty-four disciples 
who dispersed themselves throughout India and 
disseminated his doctrines. But the real successor 
to the Gadi {=gaddi) or Chair of Vallabhacarya 
was his second son, Vitthalnatb, sometinfes called 
Gosainjl from his having settled at Gokul, near 
Muttra (Mathura), This ^itthalnath had seven sons, 
each of whom established ti Gaddi in different parts 
of /India, especially in Bombay, Kutch, Kattiwar, 
and Malwa, and particularly among the merchants 
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and traders called Banias and Bhatias. I’he influ- 
ence of Vallabhacarya's successors became so gieat 
that they acquired the title of Maharaja, tlie name 
Gosain (for Gosvamin — lord of cows — an epithet of 
Krishna) being sometimes added. 

Vallabhacar}'a’s system is called Ftishii-rna? ga — 'tlie 
way of eating, drinking, and enjoying oneself'; that is 
to say, worsliipping the deity, not witli fisting, self- 
denial, self-mortihcation, and penitence, but with in- 
dulgence of the natural a{)petltes and enjoyment of the 
good things of the world. The god worshi})ped is the 
Krishna form of Vishnu witli liis wives the Gopis or 
cowherdesses. But their idol is generally one repre- 
senting Krishna in his childhood, till his twelfth year. 
According to the purer Vaishnava la ith Krishna's love 
for the Gopis, and es})ecially for Ids favourite Radha, 
is to be explained allegorically, as symbolizing the 
longing of the human soul for tlic Supreme. But the 
Vallabhilcaryas interjireted it in a gross and material 
sense. Hence their devotion to Krishna and his 
wives degenerated into the most corrujit practices, and 
their system became rotten to tlie core. Their men 
had brought themselves to l»eheve that they must as- 
similate themselves to female Go[)is in doing homage 
to their god, and the Tvlaliarajas or spiritual chiefs, 
the successors of Vallabhacarya, were to dress like 
women inVirder to commend themselves to Krislina. 

But far more than this, these Maharajas had come to 
be regarded as representati\"4;\s of Krishna ujion earth, 
and it was even believed ^By many that they were 
divjne beings — incarnations of the god. Hence in the 
temples, where the Maharajas did homage to the 
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idols, men and women did homage to the Ma- 
harajas, prostrating themselves at their feet, offer- 
ing them incense, fruits, and flowers, and waving 
lights before them, as the Mahilrajas themselves did 
before the images of the gods* One mode of wor- 
shipping the idols was by swinging them. Hence, 
women worshipped the Maharajas by swinging them 
also in swings. The Pan-supari ejected from their 
mouths and the leavings of their food were eagerly 
devoured by their devotees, who also drank the water 
rinsed from their garments, and called C'aranampta, 

^ feet nectar.' 

But infinitely worse than all this — it was believed 
tliat the best mode of |)ropiliating them was by minis- 
tering to their sensual appetites. Body, soul, and 
property ///an, dha/i) were to be Avholly made 

over to tliem by their disci] )les, and their women were 
taught to believe that liighest bliss would be secured 
to themselves and their faiTiilies I)y the caresses of 
Kr ish n a’ s r c j )rese n ta t i ve s . 

It was this utter corruption of the Vaislinava faith 
that led to a modern Ihiritan movement under a 
reformer Svarni-Narayan, whose followers now num- 
ber from 150,000 to 200,000 persons. 'Phey are 
chiefly found in Ciujarat, though a few are scat- 
tered here and there in the Deccan. Elsewhere in 
India tliey are unknown. They arc presid‘,^d over by 
two spiritual chiefs, the alleged successors of Svami- 
Narayan, and who like those of the Vallabhacaryas, 
are styled Maharajas, theiii full title being, however, 
ISIaharajadhiraja. One of them is settled at Wartal, 
the otlier at Ahmedabad, the former taking the pfe- 
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cedence, from the superior importance of the temple 
and monastery of which he is head; 

Svami-Narayan, who took the name of Sahajtoanda 
Svami (corrupted into Sejananda), was not a native 
of Gujarat He was born in 1780 A. D., at Chapai^ 
a town in Oudh, about sixty kos to the north-east of 
Lucknow, and died about the year 1830, when he 
was forty-nine years old. 

Living^ in Gujarat, lie soon became stirred in spirit by the 
sensuality of the Vallabhacaryas. To counteract their licenti- 
ous practices, Svami-Narayan, who, to a natural leaning towards 
Uddm and asceticism, joined all the energy of a great reformer, 
made chastity and purity of life the keynote of all his teaching,' 
and ended by boldly asserting that he himself, and not Valla 
bhacarya, ■was the true incarnation of Krishna, and that the god, 
in order to restore the Vaishnava faith to its former purity, had 
descended in his person as a BrahmacarT, or Bifiliman under a 
vow of continence. 

6. The Caitanyas. This sect is peculiar to Bengal 
and Orissa, where it is of great importance and well 
known. 

The founder, C'aitanya, wvas born about 1485, and 
regarded as an incarnation of Krishna. At the age 
of twenty-four he became an ascetic, and travelled to 
Jagannath, in Orissa, where he taught Vaishnava 
doctrines. 

lie remained twelve years at Katak, engaged in intense medi* 

' Their code of instructions is of a very pure and lofty cha- 
racter. It is comprised in a little work called S' ikshd-patri, a 
copy of which, with a comraentjyy in Gujarati and Sanskrit, 
was presented to me by the Mahiiraja of Wartrd on the occasion 
of my visit to the temple and monasteiy at that place, over which 
he ji resides. 
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tation on Krishna. But this was not his only occupation. He 
insisted on the importance of singing {sanhirtana) and dancing, 
as well as of contemplation, to fit the mind for ecstatic com- 
munion with the deity, and his followers often swooned away 
in their fits of religious emotion. He was himself subject to fits 
of religious ecstasy, and died during one of them whilst bathing 
, in the sea near Purl. After his death he was canonized, and 
.declared to have been an incarnation of Krishna. 

C'aitanya’s disciples soon spread themselves over 
Bengal. They hold that Krishna is the Supreme 
Being, and that bhakii or devotion to him is more 
efficacious than knowledge, than subjugation of the 
passions, than meditation {yoga), than charity, virtue, 
or anything usually deemed most meritorious. All 
castes become by such faith equally pure, and all 
castes are equally admissible into the sect. Their 
chief ritual consists in constantly repeating the name 
Krishna. A great many treatises have been written 
in support of their tenets, which are highly esteemed 
in Bengal. 

Besides the above-described six principal sects of 
Vaishnavas, there are many others of less importance ; 
such as the followers of Viththal or Vitho-hd (a form of 
Krishna)^ worshipped more especially at Pandharpur 
in Maha-rashtra, and the favourite of the celebrated 
Marathi poet Tukarama ; the followers of Dadu 
{Dddu-pafkins), a famous ascetic who lived at Jaipur 
about A.D. 1600; the MirabdU a subdivlsito of the 
Vallabhacaryas founded by Mirabai, the wife of the 
Rana of Udaipur ; and several others. 

• 

^ The images of this form of Krishna generally represent him 
and his wife with their hands resting on their hips. • 
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With regard to the so-called Saiva sects, there are 
a large number of .^aivas in the South of India, called 
Linga-vats (commonly Idnga-its and Jangamas), as 
wearing the Linga on their persons. They were 
founded by a leader named Vrisliabha, wlio taught 
the suppression of all caste distinctions, and the use- 
lessness of all Brahmanical rites. This sect bury 
instead of burning their dead. Another so called 
Saiva sect, the Fasupatas (worshippe/s of Siva in 
his character of Fahi~pati\ lord of the soul, called 
pahi)^ base their philosophical doctrines on a system 
called Siva-siddhanta. 

Saiva ascetics are properly called Sannyasis, but 
they are often confounded with other orders of 
ascetics, called Vairagis (supposed to be properly 
Vaishnavas), (losains, Yogi's, <S:c. The following are 
other orders : — 

Pa 7 '(tma/iaft.sas\ or the highest order of Yogis, who are 
solely occupied with meditating on lUahma ; * the Ag/torifis or 
Ag>horapal/inis, who })rojntiate S'iva by revoking austerities ; 
the Urdhva-bdhus^ who extend one or both arms over the head 
.and hold them in that position for years ; the Akdh’innkhhis^ 
who keep their necks l)ent back looking up at the sky ; the 
Danpits, or mendicant slaff-bearer.s, a subdivision of whom has 
been already desci il)cd as founded by S'ankaracarya (see p. 137). 

Having thus noted tlie indncipal divisions of 
Vaishnavas and Saivas, which owe their origin to the 
great leaders ol religious thought and practice in 
medieval and modern times, we cannot conclude this 

4- 

‘ This is the highest order V)f ascetics. Tlie theory is that a 
Yogi who aims at perfection ouglit to go Ihiougli six courses of 
Jiustevity of twelve years each. In the last he is called a 
Pa7'ama‘ha7iSiU 
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part of our subject witliout glancing at tlie opinions 
of the Brahmas, or members of the various modern 
thcistical societies (Samajas) now springing up in 
various parts of India. Their first founder was a 
well-known Brahman, named Raja Ram Moluih Roy, 
a man of great ability, born near Burdwan, in 1774. 
Tie was the first Hindu reformer that arose after the 
establishment of the British Raj in India. 

Besides exerting himself for the abolition of Sati 
(commonly called Suttee, or the burning of Indian 
widows with their deceased luisbands), and the promo 
tion of native education, lie jireaclied everywhere pure 
monotheism, endeavouring to irrove that the idolatry 
of the Hindus was contrary to the practice of their 
ancestors, and to the precejits of the Veda ; hut he 
used the Indian name Brahma for the Supreme 
Being, and called the society he founded the Brahma- 
sarnaj, or Society of (iod. Its doctrines were in Hot 
founded on a monotheistic interpretation of the Veda. 

After the death of Ram Mohun Roy, Jiis friend 
Dvaraka. Natli 'ragorc, a inan of great weight and 
intluence, gave his sn|)|.)ort to the jlralima-samaj, but 
it languished wilhoul a leader till his son Debendra 
Nath 'ragore formed the nucleus of a new community, 
now called the Adi Samaj, or first chiirdi. This 
society publicly renounced idolatry, and declared 
their belief in the one God as defined in the Vedanta. 
Then a third great leader arose, Kesliab C'andra Sen, 
wlio once visited Englanrk and died in 1884. He 
rejected the Hindii system^ including the Vedanta. 
He called liis society the Progressive or New Sarnaj 
{Nhtajia). Their creed may be described as '‘ a belief 
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in the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood 5 f 
mankind,” and its theology might be well expressed 
by the first part of the first Article of the Church of 
England : There is but one living and true God- 
everlasting, without body, parts, or passions, of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness, the maker and preserver 
of all things.” 

Other forms of theistical Samaj exist in India ; for 
example, one called the Prarthana Samaj or Prayer 
Society^ at Bombay. These have the Vedanta formula 
Ekain evddviiiya 7 n (see p. ii) inscribed over the en- 
trance to their house of prayer, recently erected. 
Moreover, a new Brahman reformer named Daya- 
nan da, appeared about 1875 and died in 1883. He 
attracted many adherents in the West and other parts 
of India. He was an eloquent preacher and wrote a 
commentary to the Rig-veda, interpreted monothe- 
istically. The society founded by him is called the 
Arya-samaj. 

We must acknowledge with thankfulness the good 
these theistical societies are doing by their uncom 
promising opposition to idolatry, fanaticism, supersti- 
tion, and caste. They are the present protestants of 
India. 

Nevertheless it is to be feared that, with the 
exception of the Progressive Samaj of Calcutta, they 
are not altogether free from a suspicion of pantheistic 
proclivities. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MODERNCASTES, 

.Notwithstanding the constant efforts of great 
religious leaders in India to deliver their fellow- 
countrymen from the tyranny of caste, the power ot 
caste has always in the end recovered its ascendency. 
It might almost indeed be inferred from the influence 
exerted by caste-rules on the daily life of the Hindus 
that the whole of their religion was centred in caste- 
observances, and that Hinduism and caste were con- 
vertible terms. And, in point of fact, strictness in 
the maintenance of caste is the only real test of 
, Hinduism exacted by the Brahmans of the present 
day. In matters of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we 
have seen) all-tolerant and all-receptive. No person 
who is not born a Brahman can become one, but any 
person can be admitted into the lower ranks of Hin- 
duism who will acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Brahmans and obey the rules of caste.. So long as 
a man holds to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any 
opinions he likes, even to accepting the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Perfection is alone attained by him , 

Wlio swerves not from the business of his casie. ^ 

Caste, as a social institution, exists, of course, in 

’ See the Bhagavad - Gita, quoted in the appendix of this 
volume (p. 209). ^ 
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all countries, and in England operates with no slight 
potency. We believe in a close connection between 
blood and breeding; and, although we do not go so 
far as to hold that different grades of society have 
different coloured skins (according to the original 
Hindu tlieory), yet we have a difliculty in admitting 
that a man who is not a gentleman by birth can ever 
be made one by training. With us, however, caste is 
not a religious institution. On the contrary, our 
religion, though it sanctions differences of rank, 
teaches us that class -distinctions ought to be laid 
aside in the worship of Ood, and tliat there is no 
respect of persons with Him. Nor with us does 
caste prevent a certain amount of social union, inter- 
course, interchange of ideas, and even intermarriage, 
between tlie various classes of society ; nor does it, as 
in India, operate to merge the individual in the cor- 
porate body, to set class against class, to ])revcnt the 
lower rising to the upper, and to make national union 
impossible. On the contrary, with us all ranks and 
orders so run into each other and blend imperceptibly 
together, that it Irecomcs impossi])]e to separate them 
into sharply-defined strata, or to say where the upper 
ends and the middle or lower begins. 

Very different is the caste theory of the Hindus. 
The doctrine of Mann was (see pp. 57, 58) that the 
deity created distinct kinds of men, as he created 
varieties^^of animals ; and that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaij^yas, and Sudras were born and must remain from 
birth to death distinct froiv each other. A Brahman, 
however, could have four wives, and marry a woman 
belonging to any of the three lower castes. Inter- 
marriage could also take place between members of 
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all the four classes, or again, between the mixed 
castes which resulted from such intercourse. In this 
way it happejied that, although no man could himselt 
enter a caste higher or lower than his own, he might 
by the act of marriage lead to tlie formation of a new 
mixed caste, to which a distinct occupation was as- 
, signed. It was thus, in fact, th.at new mixed castes were 
constantly created, and even castes of the lowest grade 
were derived from the highest by occasional perpe- 
tration of what was held to be a great abojuination — 
the marringe of a ^udra father with a woman of a 
superior caste. For example, a CanJala^ox hunter of 
animals, living in holes, who was the most degraded 
of mortals and not allowed to perform Sraddhas for 
his own ancestors, had a Braliman mollicr and Sudra 
hither ; and the Ayogava^ or car])enter, who was also 
utterly despised, was half Vaisya, half Sudra. Again, 
the Sva-pdka, dog-feeder, who was a public execu- 
tioner and compelled to live outside villages, was half 
Kshatriya, half Sudra. 

The only caste that lias retained its imrlty to any 
extent is that of the Brahmans, though examples 
of pure Kshatriyas may be found among tlie Rajputs, 
and some pure Vaisyas probably exist among the 
Baniahs, or traders and shopkeepers. Moreover, 
instead of Manifs mixed castes, — arising from the 
permissible intermarriage of the pure castes, — we 
have an almost endless number of whaF may be 
called trade-castes, resulting chiefly from associations 
of men engaged in the sac3e occupations,; — which are 
being constantly created, ahd in which exclusiveness 
and restrictions in regard to social intercourse and 
intermarriage are enforced far more strictly than in the 
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original pure castes of ancient times. Many of these 
trade-unions resemble the guilds of artisans once 
common in Europe, and have numerous sub-castes 
under them.^ Each society keeps aloof from the 
other, and shuts itself up in its own independence. 
And yet, within each caste, individual independence 
is impossible, because no individual can act alone, ^ 
but only in conjunction with his caste-fellows. 

Probably, the original idea of caste was, that 
difference of complexion, or skin-colour (varna), 
marked a natural separation between the grades of 
society. The early immigrants found parts of India 
occupied by Negrito aborigines, almost as dark as 
Africans ; and they themselves, by intermarriage with 
the primitive tribes (some of them afterwards called 
Sudras), and again by further intermarriage among 
themselves, lost their original fairness of complexion. 
Hence subsequent immigrants arriving in India, and 
finding those already settled there as cultivators of 
the soil (vaisyas) more dark-coloured than themselves, 
claimed a superiority of rank based upon greater 
purity of blood, which purity, they believed, could 
only be maintained by strict prohibitions against 
intermarriage with the lower classes. We may in this 
way account for the origin of the higher castes of 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Soon a theory was ad- 
vanced {hat food^ had an important effect on the 
preservation of blood-purity, and strict regulations 
about eating and drinking came into force. As time 
went on, still further safeguards were elaborated. 

' In the North-west, the Kayasth, or writer caste, has twelve 
subdivisions, and similarly, the BarhaT, or carpenter caste, has 
seven sub-castes, none of which can eat together. 
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Even contact with the skin of persons of inferior 
caste was thought likely to cause contamination. 
Hence, only men of the same caste were allowed to 
eat together and work together ; and when a death 
occurred, no man could be carried to the burning- 
ground except by his own caste-fellows. These rules 
have multiplied almost endlessly among the almost 
endless divisions of modern caste ; but it will be 
observed that, however numerous and intricate such 
rules have become, they still affect a man chiefly in 
the four matters of marriage, food, professional occu- 
pation, and funeral rites. 

As to the first of these, intermarriage between 
different castes, which in INIanifis time was permissible, 
is now altogether prohibited, and a kind of end(\^amy, 
or marriage within a limited circle of caste-associates, 
leading to many ol)jectionable results, is enforced, not 
only ill each caste, but even generally in every sub- 
caste. For example, there are, it is said, eighty-four 
sub-castes of Brahmans in Gujarat which are not 
allowed to intermarry, and in many of these there are 
more males than females.^ 

In regard to the second point, of ‘ food,’ the rules 
are more strict than in Mann’s time, not merely as to 
the kind of food, but also as to the mode of its pre- 
paration, and the persons with whom it is eaten. All 
the higher classes agree in abstaining from animal 
food, the eating of which, although formerly permitted 
on certain occasions, is now regarded as a sin. Again, 

' The sul)-casles of the Kayasths cannot intermarry except 
with the highest of the twelve. 

M 
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all classes, high and low, hold it to be not only a sin, 
but an act of downright impiety, to eat the flesh of 
oxen.^ Even to sit in the presence of an Englishman 
while engaged in eating beef, is not only sinful, but 
produces feelings of disgust far greater than an 
Englishman would feel in sitting next to a Chinaman 
while satisfying his appetite with a meal of boiled rats. 
The sacredness and inviolability of the cow and ox 
is in real truth a universally a])plicable test of modern 
orthodox Hinduism. 

So also it is not merely a breach of social propriety, 
but an offence against religion, for a man of high caste 
to eat food prepared by one of inferior caste ; or for 
members of different castes to eat together.^ An im- 
portant distinction, however, in regard to eating toge- 
ther is made between food cooked with water and dry 
food. The former consists of boiled rice, dal, &c., or 
of coarse baked cakes, and this kind of food, which 
contains no ghi, is eaten by all castes apart from 
each other, after washing their hands and feet, and 
removing part of their clothing. On the other 
hand, dry food comprehends not only all dry eatables 
and fruit, but also food cooked with ghi, as well as 

‘ Happily for the Hindus, the cow which supplies them with 
their only animal food — milk and butter — and the ox, which 
helps to till their ground, were declared sacred at an early 
period. Had it not been so^ this useful animal might have been 
exterminated in times of famine. What is now a superstition 
had its origin, like some other superstitions,. in a wise foresight. 

® Contrast St. Paul, i Cor. v. ii — “Now I have written unto 
you not to keep company, if apy man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
dpinkard, or an extoi tioner ; with such an one no not to eat/* 
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sweetmeats ; and this may be eaten without remov- 
ing any garments, without washing, and in company 
with other castes. 

To understand the process by which such ideas 
have acquired strength, and become absolutely domi- 
nant, it maybe well to bear in mind that every Hindu 
has a tendency to confuse the relationship between 
matter and spirit. Indian philosophers assert that 
matter is illusory, or that it has no real existence 
distinct from spirit, which is the only true entity.^ 
Hence a Hindu is convinced that inanimate material 
substances may be animated with powerful spiritual 
forces, and that such forces may exert a mysterious 
influence on the well-being of the immaterial part 
of his nature. It is therefore more important that 
water and food should be religiously than chemically 
pure. Every orthodox Hindu is perfectly persuaded 
that the dirtiest water, if taken from a sacred stream 
and applied to his body, either externally or inter- 
nally, will purify his soul. Consequently he will 
either bathe in it or drink it with avidity ; whereas 
the purest water is supposed to cause external and 
internal taint if accepted from a person of low 
caste. Similarly he believes that the purest food if 
touched by a person of low caste, or by a European 
i^Mleahd) will, if eaten, contaminate his blood, and 
that such contamination will affect his character and 
prospects in this world and the next. Even the 
approach of a person of low caste, or no caste, or his 
shadow falling on food » during its preparation, is 

^ There is no proper philosophical word in Sanskrit for 
matter, unless it be jada^ opposed to cetana spirit. 

M 2 
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thought to impart a taint which makes the most whole- 
some meal unfit to be eaten. 

With regard to the third point affected by caste, 
viz. professional xiiirsuits, it should be observed that 
Brahmans alone arc allowed free liberty of engaging 
in the occupations of other castes. Formerly only 
six acts were permitted to a strict Brahman, viz., 
repetition of the Veda (adhyayana)^ teaching it to 
others {adhydpand), sacrificing {yajana), assisting at 
sacrifices {ydjana)^ giving {dd?ia), and receiving gifts 
{pratigraJid), But even in Mann’s time Brahmans 
might under certain circumstances become soldiers, 
or live by agriculture, keeping cattle, or trade (Mann, 
x. 80-82, lor, 102 ; ix. 3x9). In the present day they 
are often cooks, and they may engage in any indus- 
trial arts not involving contamination and degra- 
dation. 

'rhe other castes are generally restricted to one 
occupation, but the names of tlie castes arc not 
always a guide to the nature of their employments, 
these latter having sometimes in process of time 
become changed. 

Indeed it is by opening its arms to receive associa- 
tions of men engaged in the same art or trade that 
Hinduism, which is notin theory a proselyting creed, 
is continually extending itself. Any body of men, 
pursuing the same occupation, may form themselves 
into a kind of trade-union, and the Brahmans will 
admit them into the pale of their religion, the sole 
conditions being that they*‘bind themselves not to 
intermarry with other castes, and accept the supremacy 
of, the Brahmans and the sacredness of the cow or ox. 
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The fourth and last point affected by caste, is the 
performance of funeral rites, and of ^raddhas in honour 
of the dead. This interesting subject has been already 
noticed (see p. 65). We have only space to state further 
that considerable variation in the perforinance of such 
ceremonies prevails everywhere tin'oiighout India, and 
that all diversities of usage in this matter depend 
upon difference of caste, and of sub-caste, and even 
sometimes of groups of families. 

It only remains for us to enumerate some of the 
more important divisions and subdivisions of caste 
now found in India.^ 

To begin with the Bnlhmans who are still religiously 
above all other castes, and arc still in their own 
estimation, and in that of bigoted Hindus, the ^ lords 
of creation ^ by a kind of divine right. Tliey are 
divided into ten principal tribes, thus : 

The northern division of Bialmuiiis (sojnctiines called Cai/(U!) 
has fiN'e tribes under it, according to the proper abode, viz., the 
Kafiyakuhja (Kanauj), Sarasvata (North-west), Cauda (Hcngal 
and Delhi), MaitJiila (North Behar), Utkala (Orissa). U'lie 
southern division (called has also five; viz., the A/a/ui- 

rdslitra (Marathi districts), 'J’ailDiya ( I'elugu), Drdvuhi (Tamil), 
Karndla (Karnatic), and Gurjara (Gujarat). Tl»e first tribe of 
the northern division, viz. the Kdiryal'uhja^ or Kanauj, is again 
numerously subdivided, and especially into one hundred and 
fifty-.six Iril^es, of which one hundred arc callerl Vd^'anira, and 
fifty-six Rddha or Rdrh (from Radha, a district in the west of 
Bengal). Of the former, eight, and of tlie ]alte*^ six, are re- 
garded as KuUna, or noble, d’he six Kulina Rarh tri])es are 
Banerjea, Mukhurjea, C'aturjea, Garguli, Gosliala, and Kanjalala. 


' The Rev. M. A. Sherring, of Benares, has published a 
useful work on this subject, which is my chief authority heJe. 
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Again, all tribes of Brahmans are divided into 
Gotras or groups of families, according as they are 
supposed to be derived from one or other of the seven 
mythical sages, Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vi.4vamitra, 
(KauSika), Kasyapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. These 
seven sets of Gotras are again subdivided into others 
too numerous to mention.^ 

Again, Brahmans are still further classified according 
to their supposed particular line of study, or extent of 
learning ; as, for examjile, whether a man knows the 
Big-veda alone {.RigimfaJdk/il), or the Yajiir-veda 
( Yajiirvcda-sdkJu), or two Vedas {ifvi-vcdi, commonly 
called Dobe), or three Vedas {tri-vedzy commonly 
Tiveri), or four Vedas {cal ur-vedi commonly Chaube), 
or some particular branch (S'dk/id) of one of the Vedas 
or its Sutras, or whether he is generally a learned man 
{Pafidiid), Other titles are the result of difference of 
occupation ; as, for instance, — 

The S'rotriya who performs Vedic ceremonies ; tlie Ydjnikay 
who performs the Sanskaras ; the Vauitka^ who recites the 
Veda ; the Sdslrl, who explains the law-books ; the Paurdnika 
who recites tlie Puranas ; the Jyotisha^ who knows astronomy, 
and settles the calendar ; the Mahd-brdhmana or Mahd-pdtra 
(in some places called Acdryd), who arranges the ceremonies at 
times of death and mourning ; the Cangd-putra, who sits near 
the Ganges and guides the pilgrims at Benares ; the Gayd-wdl, 
who superintends the pilgrims at Gaya ; the Pi'aydg-wdi, who 
does the same at Allahabad ; the Oj'ka — exerciser of demons ; the 
last fi ve of Iiom are Brahmans of an inferior order, and some 
are regarded with contempt by high-caste Brahmans. 

The Rajputs, who represent the ancient Kshatriya, 
military and royal caste, anrt come next to the Brah- 
mans, are also divided into numerous tribes or clans, 

« ; 

’ There are ciglity-four subdivisions in Gujarat alone. 
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:oo numerous to be detailed. l"he original occupa- 
tion of this caste was twofold — that of governing and 
that of fighting, and even now many of the soldiers 
in our Sepoy {sipdhi) regiments are Rajputs, while even 
with the spread of British power, a few Rajput princes 
remain in India, and are periniited to retain a certain 
amount of kingly authority. We may instance as ex- 
amples, the Maharajas of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Rewah, Bikanzr, These claim to belong to the 
ancient Solar dynasty {Smya-vansa), Others, such as 
the Maharajas of Jaisalmir and Karo\^'li, claim to be 
descended from the Lunar line {So^na-va7ihi), 

A less pure order of Kshatriyas are the Jais or Jdts 
(not properly entitled to the name of Rajput), who 
are numerous in Rajputana and the Panjab. At the 
head of them comes the Maharaja of Bhartpur. They 
are often great landowners, and often they and the 
Rajputs are simple agriculturists. They have nu- 
merous sub-divisions. Other clans allied to them 
are the Gujars, who are also generally agriculturists. 
Perhaps, however, one of the chief tribes of agricul- 
turists and tillers of the soil is a mixed class called 
Kunihi {or Ku?,ibi, or Kurml^ probably connected 
with Sanskrit root kris/i), extensively found over 
large districts of Hindustan proper and Central India. 

It is clear, therefore, that even Rajputs, Jats, and 
other modern castes may represent the ancient Vaid- 
yas, who were originally the great class of agriculturists 
— the men who settled down (root vis) on the soil as 

husbandmen and cultivr^ors. In fact, very few of the 

— 

' They claim to be descended from ICrishna, of the Yadu 
branch of the I^uuar line* • 
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present so-called Vaisya caste have anything to do 
with agriculture. Some of them may be of tolerably 
pure descent, but they are generally merchants, shop- 
keepers, and traders, forming tribes called Banias or 
Baniyas (Sanskrit ba?jik), Bhatiyas, &c., many of 
whom arc Vaishiiavas, and many Jains in their creed. 
A large class of traders are called Khatris, which name 
probably shows that they are descended from the 
ancient Kshatriyas, and in certain privileges, such as 
that of wearing tlie sacred thread (commonly called 
/aneo—yajnopinnta), and repeating the Gayatri and 
parts of the Veda, these Khatri traders who are often 
shopkeepers, dealers in cloth, silk, lace, <S:c., come 
nearer to the ancient Kshatriyas than the Rajputs, 
who claim to represent them.^ 

Other important classes of traders who claim Vaisya 
descent are the Aganoalds of North-western and 
Central India (mostly Jains in religion),— -the Oswals 
of Gujarat (also found at Benares), the Ihindart^lirs, 
the Rasiogis^ the (wandering merchants), &c. 

The above mercantile and trading communities con- 
stitute the most enterprising and enlightened, as well 
as tlie best-educated of all the Indian castes (not ex- 
cej)ting the Brahmans), and it is from this scjurce that 
a strong middle-class capal)le of creating and fostering 
a sound healthy public opinion— one of the greatest 
of Indians needs — may one day be derived. 

Another enterprising and educated class are called 

' Rajput ]:>oys also wear tho sacred cord, but they are not 
invested with it till marriage, whereas the Khatris receive it at 
eight years of age. In some parts of India, Kathaks (musicians), 
Supirs (carpenters), Sonars (goldsmiths), Bhatiyas and Kaseras 
(braziers), also wear the Janeo. 
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KCiyasthas or writers, who claim to have had a 
Brahman progenitor named C^itra-gnpta. They come 
next in rank to the Vaisya or trading communities, and 
are by some affirmed to be pure 6udras, though they 
are much above those lower classes now called Sudras. 
The members of this caste (who are often vulgarly 
called Kaits) discharge most important duties in the 
government law-courts and other offices. They are 
lawyers, clerks, accountants, keepers of registers, &c., 
and are generally most intelligent and well-informed. 

There are at least twelve sub-castes of Kayasthas, di- 
vided in Bengal into eleven clans, named QxO%{ghos]id)^ 
Bose (zvw//), Milra, De, Datt, Ivor, Palit, Das, Sen, 
Singh, Cuba, Furthermore, in Bengal there is a caste 
called Vaidya 01 Baidya^ ffinedicaD (y=zAmbashthay 
Manii, X. 8), which comes next in rank to the Brahman. 

It will not be possible for us to enumerate all the 
castes formed by associations of men engaged in 
various employments, trades, arts, industrial and 
menial occupations. Some of the commonest are the 
following— 

Bhals or Carans, reci!er.s of i)Oclry at weddings, (or in 
praise of Rajput i:)ririccs, ^c.) ; Kathaks^ profofcsional musi- 
cians (tliese play on various musical instruments and teach 
singing and dancing to prostitutes, for no respectable wa)mcn 
either sing or dance, and even bad women seldom play on 
instruments) ; Sonars {suvanja-kcira'), goldsmitlis, a subdivision 
of whom are the Katha-kdras, wdio claim to be a Rrahman 
race; Lo/idrs {loha-kdra)^ blacksmiths; JyarhaJs or Sitld>s 
{siUra-dhdra)^ carpenters, sometimes employed as smiths; lantis 
{tantrin), weavers, who also manufacture Kim-khab (properly 
the Persian Kiun-khwdb, and viijgarly Kinkob), or cloth inter- 
woven with gold and silver thread (there is also a weaver caste 
called Kalis) ; Kaserds ij'^ansa-kdra), braziers or workers yi 
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brass, copper, &c. ; Telis {Ttailin), oilmen ; Kumbhdrs or Kum- 
bars {Kumbha-kdra)y potters ; Dhobts (dhdvaka\ washermen, 
(no Hindu, however poor, washes his own clothes ; this opera- 
tion must be performed by the Dhobi caste, who are generally 
known by their dottkeys) ; Mdlis^ gardeners ; Londns {lavana- 
kdrin), preparers of salt ; Kan^drts { 7 ‘anga-kdrm)f dyers ; 
Halwdts^ confectioners ; D/rzTs, tailors (who, when Muhamma- 
dans, are euphemistically called Khalifas or Caliphs) ; Ndus 
{ndpiia) or Hajjdms^ barbers (who are also go-betweens in 
arranging marriages) ; A/nrs, herdsmen ; KahdrSy palankin- 
bearers ; Mullahs^ boatmen ; Pd.^ts, village watchmen. To 
the above may be added unclean castes, such as Cdmdr Qarma- 
kdra) or Afoas, leather-cutters and shoemakers ; Afihtars or 
Pkangls, sweepers or scavengers; Doms^ cane chair-makers (these 
are the lowest of the low ; they are often employed as street- 
sweepers and in furnishing wood and fire for the burning of 
dead bodies) ; Kfdis^ labourers ; this last name is rather appli- 
cable to any labourer than to a caste, being derived from a 
Dravidian word, and meaning * one who receives (daily) wages 
or hull. ’ 

It is satisfactory to know that, although it is too 
true that caste is still the very life and soul of Hindu- 
ism, and although this very caste is not without 
certain good points and advantages, yet some of its 
most vexatious rules are gradually giving way under 
the pressure of steam, electricity, and European influ- 
ence. Many years ago a Brahman who accidentally 
touched leather would have had to choose between 
public expiation or degradvation, and expulsion from 
caste, whereas in 1870 a Uriya Brahman held the 
post of sub-inspector of police in Puri itself, within 
the very shadow of Jagannath, although a leatJier 
belt formed part of his iLAiform.1 


Hunter’s Orissa, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MODERN IDOL-WORSHIP, SACRED OBJECTS, HOLY 
' PLACES AND TIMES. 

No account of Hinduism can pretend to complete- 
ness without some notice of its modern idol-worship, 
and of its numerous minor deities, semi-divine beings, 
consecrated objects, holy places, and seasons. 

Hinduism assigns no limit to the ever-increasing 
number of its deified existences, and we may safely 
affirm that there is no country in the world where so 
many shrines dedicated to gods and goddesses under 
different forms, images, symbols, and names, meet 
the eye as in India. In large towns temples are 
reckoned by hundreds, and even by thousands. 

First, there are temples to the principal deities 
described in the previous chapters of this volume — 
to Siva and his symbol (the linga), to Vishnu, to 
Krishna, to Rama, and to their respective wives — 
Durga, Lakshmi, Radha, Sita, under different, forms 
and names. I'hen, there are occasional shrines 
containing images of divine heroes, such as Yudhi- 
shthira, Arjuna, Bhirna (sec p. 112), and of divine 
Rishis, such as Bharadvaja, &e. Everyw^iere are 
seen images of the god Ganesa, or Ca^aj>ali, son 
of ^iva and Durga. Fld^ is lord of the troops of 
mischievous and malignant imps who are supposed 
to cause obstacles and difficulties, and is therefor|i 
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invoked at the commencement of all undertakings. 
His bloated, dwarfish, and distorted appearance, 
which is like that of the Ganas of ^iva over whom 
he presides, indicates sensuality and love of good 
living, while his elephant’s head is said to typify 
a combination of wfisdom, or, perhaps, rather, of 
cunning and sagacity. 

Again, shrines to the other son of ^iva, Skanda or 
Karttikeya, the leader or general of Siva’s armies or 
troops of demons, are very common in the sou‘h of 
India, lie is tliere called Siibrahmanya. 

Next are found all over India shrines dedicated to 
the Monkey-god Hanuman, the devoted ally of the 
great Rama in his conflict with the Rakshasas of the 
South of India (see p. iii). His images are smeared 
with the sacred colour vermilion, to denote the esti- 
mation in which he is held, and the universal admira- 
tion of his devotion as a model faithful servant. After 
the great war, and the subjugation of Ravana, king 
of Ceylon, Rama is said to have made over to Hanu- 
man a great portion of the Deccan (i.e, Dakshina, or 
south country, sometimes called Rama-kshetra, and 
sometimes Dandakaranya), of which Hanuman and 
his followers became the principal colonizers. Hence 
idols of the monkey-leader are found in (and often 
outside) every village of tlie Marathi country. 

Then in some towns, such as Benares, besides the 
I>rincipal shrines there are temples of the Nava- 
graha/i, nine planets, that is of the Sun-god (Surya), 
Moon-god (C'andra), Mals, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Rahu (dragonVhead, or ascending node of 
^the moon, and cause of eclipses), and Ketu (dragon’s- 
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tail), which, with the Nakshatras (see p. 180), consti- 
tute a formidable galaxy of deities whose favour must 
be conciliated before marriages and other auspicious 
events can be successfully accomplished, — with many 
special shrines, such as those of Afma-purnd^ the 
goddess of plenty ; SUald, the goddess of small-pox ; 
Bhaira 7 )a~ndtha or Daiida-pdni^ a sort of deified police 
magistrate, and others too numerous to describe. 

Again, carved stone images of the following well- 
known deities of the Hindu Pantheon are not un- 
common : — 

In dm, god of the atnio.sjdicre ; Varuna, god of the ocean ; 
Knvera, god of wealth ; Kama, god of love ; Bala-rdtna, tlie 
Hindu Hercules ; Param-rdma, a deified Brahman (.fo? p. 106) 
who is csjK'cially connected with the Konkan (called from him 
Paralurdma-kshetra) and regarded as the god of the Konknn- 
astha Bifibrnans ; Yama, god and judge of the dead. 

But shrines dedicated to their honour are unusual.^ 

Nor are certain groups {gand) of gods honoured 
with sj)ecial shrines. The following, however, are 
reverenced : — 

I'he ten ViKa-dmas ; the eight Vasns (forms of fire or light) ; 
the eleven Rndras (see p. 25) ; the twelve Adilyas (sec p. 23) ; 
the Sddhyas, celestial beings of peculiar purity ; tlie Siddhas, 
semi-divine beings of great perfection. 

But the idol- worship of the towns by no means 
refiresents the common cultus of the rural districts of 
India * No village is too small, no locality too little 
frequented to be without its own peculiar religious 
symbols. At the tops of hills, in groves, on every 

' I have never met with shrine's to Tndra, Varuna, Kuvera, 
or Yarna, though their images often stand in the galleries of 
temples, or are carved on the walls of caves. ^ 
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high place, and almost under every rock and stately 
tree, are to be seen, if not finished temples, at least 
rough idols or simple blocks of stone and wood, con- 
secrated to local deities by patches of red paint, and 
bearing witness to the belief of the inhabitants in the 
presence of presiding gods and goddesses. There 
is, in truth, a strange mixture of aboriginal fetishism, 
with Brahmanical pantheism in the popular religion 
of the mass of the Hindu people. Everything 
great and useful — everything strange, monstrous, 
and unusual, whether good or evil, is held to be 
permeated by the presence of divinity. It is not 
merely all the mighty phenomena and forces of the 
universe — all the most striking manifestations of 
almighty energy — that excite the awe and attract the 
reverence of the ordinary Hindu. There is not an 
object in earth or heaven which he is not prepared 
to worship — rocks, stocks, and stones, trees, pools, 
and rivers, his own implements of trade, the ani- 
mals he finds most useful, the noxious reptiles he 
fears, men remarkable for any extraordinary quali- 
ties, — for great valour, sanctity, virtue, or even vice ; 
good and evil demons, ghosts and goblins, the spirits 
of departed ancestors, an infinite number of semi- 
human, semi-divine existences — inhabitants of the 
seven upper and the seven lower worlds — each and 
all of these come in for a share of divine honour or a 
tribute of more or less adoration. Verily, the 
Hindu Pantheon has a place for everybody and 

^ Every trade, profession, and calling has its tutelary divinity. 
Even the Thugs claimed the goddess Kali as their presiding 
goddess, in whose honour they murdered their victims. 
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everything. The deities already described are merely 
the occupants of its most conspicuous niches. To 
attempt an exhaustive enumeration of its minor gods 
and goddesses would be a hopeless task, and to count 
the ever-multiplying army of its martyrs, saints, and 
sages, would be a simple impossibility. New shrines 
Are continually springing up to receive the remains of 
holy men or ascetics — examples of extraordinary sanc- 
tity, or of some peculiar manifestation of the divine 
energy — who, after death, are canonized and deified.^ 

With regard to animals, plants, and stones, we can 
only indicate those most generally revered. 

Of all animals the cow is the most sacred. It 
typifies the all-yielding earth. It is the chief source 
of nourishment of eveiy Hindu. All agricultural 
labour depends on the ox, for no such animal as a 
cart-horse exists in India. There is a typical ‘ cow 
of plenty’ {Kdnia-dhenu ) — supposed to yield all de- 
sired objects — images of which are commonly sold in 
the bazaars, and bought as objects of reverence ; and 
the letting loose of a bull (vrisheisarga ) — properly 
stamped with the symbol of 6iva — in sacred cities 
like Benares and Gaya, that it may be tended and re- 
verenced by pious persons, is a highly meritorious act. 

Serpents, also, are divine animals ; they are 
emblematical of eternity, and are often associated 
with the gods, especially Siva. Moreover, a curious 

^ Such men are generally buried, not burnt, and their tombs 
resorted to by hundreds of pilgrims. Tombs containing the 
ashes of Satis, or women who iYave bumt themselves with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, are also common everywhere 
in India, and grpatly revered. 
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race of serpents, half human, half divine, called 
Nagas, is supposed to exist in the regions under the 
earth. They are ruled over by three principal ser- 
pents, named S'es/ia, Vds7iki\ and Takshaka. Ac- 
cording to some, this serpent race, however fabulous, 
points to the former existence of a class of beings to 
which the serpent that tempted Eve may have, 
belonged, before the sentence was pronounced by 
which it became a creeping reptile. 

Monkeys, a whole army of which aided Rama in 
his conquest of Ceylon, are, of course, among the 
most sacred of all animals. They are inviolable, and 
never under any circumstances to be molested. 
Swarms of them are encouraged to infest the vicinity 
of temples and consecrated buildings, where they sub- 
sist on the food offered to them l>y pious worshippers. 

But not only animal life, plant life also is held 
sacred, because thought to be permeated by divinity. 
Perhaps the Tills! plant (properly 7)tlasl)^ or holy Basil, 
is the most revered. It is sacred to Vishnu, and 
even prayers are addressed to it, as if it were itself a 
goddess. The marriage of the Tulsi with the god 
Vishnu, or Krishna, is celebrated in every Hindu 
family in the month Karttik. 

So also the Vilva (Bel) tree, with its triple leaf, is 
sacred to Siva, with his triple functions. 

The Pipal tree {Ficus religiosa) is another ^divine 
tree. It* is regarded as occupied by the god Brahma, 
and is sometimes invested with the sacred thread as 
if it were a real persoi*. All the ceremonies of 
Upanayana are then performed over it. 

No native will willingly cut down a Tills! plant, or 
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a Pipal tree, and the planting of these is always con- 
sidered a religious and meritorious act. 

The A^oka shrub is also sacred to 6iva ; the Durba 
grass to Gane^a; the Banyan tree to Kala or Time; the 
Arka plant to Surya or the Sun. The ^ami or Acacia 
is a goddess on her own account, and is supposed to 
contain fire. The Custard-apple is called the fruit of 
Sita (sUd-phald). The Ku^a is a most sacred grass. 

Then as to stones. Black stones, called ^alagrama, 
with markings like those of the ammonite, are wor- 
shipped by the principal sects of Vaishnavas, as re- 
presenting Vishnu ; also white agates as typifying ^iva, 
and red stones as symbolizing Ganesa. Certain coral- 
like fonnations have also their religious value, and 
are revered as significant of particular attributes of the 
deity. The Mahatmya or divine glory of these stones 
is celebrated in the Padma-purana. 

We pass on now to sacred places. A Hindu’s 
craving for some holy place of pilgrimage {tirtkd)^ to 
which he may hope to resort for a special l)lessing 
more than once in a lifetime, is not satisfied by a 
single Jerusalem, or a single Mecca. 

India is studded with an increasing number of 
sacred places, from the very soil of which arc supposed 
to exhale sanctity, salvation, and beatitude for the 
benefit of thousands of pilgrims who annually visit 
them./ Pilgrimages to such spots {tiriha-vdtrd) are 
generally performed as acts of faith and devotion for 
the accumulation of religious merit, or to atone for 
sins.^ Sometimes, however, they are undertaken for 

* The* pilgrims are often branded on their arms with a maik 
<hnp) of the iankha^ ^add, eakra^ padma, kiriia or dhanm, lo 

N 
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the pejformance of .^raddha ceremonies in honour of 
departed ancestors, or for the recovery of some sick 
person,^ or to convey the burnt remains of the bodies 
of deceased relations to some sacred shrine near a 
river, the object being to scatter the ashes on the 
purifying waters. 

The multiplication of places of pilgrimage pro- 
ceeded very rapidly. Rivers, as sources of fertility 
and purification, were at an early date invested with a 
sacred character. Eveiy great river was supposed to 
be permeated with the divine essence, and its waters 
held to cleanse from all moral guilt and contamination. 
And as the Ganges was the most majestic, so it soon 
became the holiest and most revered of all rivers. 
No sin too heinous to be removed, no character too 
black to be washed clean by its waters. Hence the 
countless temples with fliglits of steps lining its banks , 
hence the array of priests called ^ Sons of the Ganges,^ 
sitting on the edge of its streams, ready to aid the 
ablutions of conscience-stricken bathers, and stamp 
them as white-washed when they emerge from its 
waters. Hencoralso the constant traffic carried on in 
transporting Ganges water in small bottles to all parts 
of the country. 

The confluence of the Ganges with the Jumna 

serve as an evidence of their having accomplished a particular pil- 
grimage. At Dvaraka nearly persons are annually branded. 

^ C'olonel Sleeman records the case of a family of four persons 
who walked about fourteen hundred mites with a sick boy, 
carrying with them bottles of Ganges water to bathe the idol of 
Jagannath in Orissa. Tlie change of air cured tire child, but the 
G^mily of course attributed the cure to the gratitude of the idol. 
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(Yamuna) and Sarasvati (sui)posed to flow under- 
gTOiind) at Allahabad (Prayaga) is one of the most 
hallowed spots in all India. These three sacred 
streams form a sort of Tri-murti, or triad of rivers, 
often personifled as goddesses, and called Mothers. 
Then other rivers, such as the Godavari (also called 
Goda and Vriddha-ganga), Narbada (properly Nar- 
mada, also called Reva), 7'apti (properly Tapati, also 
called Tapi), Sdba?r/iati (properly Sabhraraati), Kistna 
(properly Krishna), Vend^ Sarayu^ 7'"i/nga-bhadrd, and 
Kdvert^ became rivals of this original sacred triad. 
Chapters, called Mahatmyas, extolling the virtue of 
their waters, and describing their consecration by 
gods and sages, were inserted in the Puranas. Thus, 
the sacredness of the Godavari is said to have been 
revealed by Rama (to the Rishi Gotarna), and that of 
the Sabarmati by Kasyajia. 

And here we may note that the whole length of 
the banks of all the chief rivers of India, from their 
source to the sea, is regarded as holy ground. To 
follow their course on foot is considered a highly 
meritorious act. A t^ilgrim, for example, sets out 
from the source of the Ganges, at (dangotrl, and 
walks by the left bank of the river to its mouth, at 
Ganga-sagara ; then, turning round, he xjroceeds by 
the right side back to Gangotri, whence he departed. 
I’his* is called Pradakshina, or Parikra«na of the 
river, and takes six years to accomplish. In the same 
way a pilgrim starts from the source of the Narbada, 
at Amara-kantak, — a peSk of the Vindhya chain in 
Gondwana, — and walks to the mouth, near Broach, 
and back. This takes three years. The rivers Goda- 
vari and Krishna require only two years for the same 
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process. Of course, the merit accumulated is in 
proportion to the time occupied in the pilgrimage 
and the sacredness of the ground traversed. 

But if rivers were believed to be pervaded by 
divinity, and their waters held capable of purging 
from all sin, it will not be matter of wonder that holy 
cities, towns, and bathing-places {tirthas) rapidly 
arose on their banks. It was not difficult to stamp 
such places with a sacred character. One or other of 
the gods was described as connecting himself with 
particular localities. Thus, the sanctity of Benares, 
on the Ganges, was supposed to have been communi- 
cated by the god ^^iva to his son Skanda (as recorded 
in the Kasi-khanda of the Skanda-purana), and . the 
whole town therefore became sacred to the special 
worship of Siva, who is alleged to have gone through 
severe austerities in the neighbourhood. 

This celebrated city of Benares, which has a popula- 
tion of about 200,000, out of which at least 25,000 
are Brahmans, was probably one of the first to ac- 
quire a hime for sanctity, and it has always main- 
tained its reputation as the most sacred spot in all 
India. Here, in this fortress of Hinduism, Brahmanism 
displays itself in all its plenitude and power. Here 
the degrading effect of idolatry is visibly demon- 
strated as it is nowhere else except in the extreme 
south of India. Here temples, idols, and^ synlbols, 
sacred wells, springs, and pools, are multiplied be- 
yond all calculation. Here every particle of ground 
is believed to be hallowefi, and the very air holy. 
The number of temples is at least two the^usand, 
nnt counting innumerable smaller shrines. In the 
principal temple of ^iva, called Vi^ves^vara, are col- 
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iected in one spot several thousand idols and sym- 
bols, the whole number scattered throughout the city 
being, it is thought, at least half a million. 

Benares, indeed, must always be regarded as the 
Hindu’s Jerusalem. The desire of a pious man’s 
life is to accomplish at least one pilgrimage to what 
he regards as a portion of heaven let down upon 
earth ; «nd if he can die within the holy circuit of 
the Pancakosi, stretching with a radius "of ten miles 
around the city, — nay, if any human being die there, 
be he Asiatic or European, — no previously-incurred 
guilt, however heinous, can prevent his attainment of 
celestial bliss. 

For a long time the river Ganges and the city 
Benares occupied a position far above all other 
rivers and all other sacred cities ; but as the Aryans 
spread themselves from the north-west, eastward, 
westward, and southward, the Brahmans who settled 
down in other places naturally became jealous of the 
monopoly enjoyed by those in Benares. If any 
natural phenomenon — a volcanic crater, a fissure in 
the soil, a hot spring, a cavern or rock of peculiar 
shape — existed anywhere, it was pressed into the ser- 
vice, and made to subseiwe the purposes of the priests. 
A kind of free trade in the invention of myths for the 
consecration of particular spots was thus introduced. 
For ^instance, in Katthvar there is a spring, the water 
of which is said to have been formed from the per- 
spiration of Krishna’s body. So also many legends 
w^ere connected with the^reat idol Jagan-nath at Puri, 
in Gri^sa, which is said to contain Krishna’s bones. 

New Mahatmyas were then composed and inserted 
in some of the Puranas (often in the Skanda), making 
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a god or holy sage reveal and extol the praises of a 
particular spot intended to be elevated to a high 
position among the consecrated places of India. 

Place after place was declared consecrated ground. 
Prayaga at Allahabad and Gaya probably achieved a 
reputation for sanctity soon after Benares. Preachers 
were sent all over India to recite the Mahatmyas 
of innumerable rival localities. 

To tills day tlie priests of Benares, Gaya, Allahabad, 
and other sacred places send ngents to every town and 
large railway station in India, Avho are commissioned 
to persuade pilgrims to visit their own shrines. When 
once a stream of pilgrims sets in a particular direction, 
it very soon gathers strength. One devotee follows 
another, and in this manner the fame of many new 
])laces is established. Pandharpur, in the Dekhan, 
which contains a shrine of Krishna called Vithoba 
(celebrated by the Marathi ])oct Inikaram), is a city 
which has in this way risen quite recently to importance. 

At nearly every sacred [)lace the number of shrines 
to be visited and of ceremonies to be performed oc- 
cupies many days, and no pilgrim can go tlirough all 
the duties required of him without the aid of the 
Brahmans attached to the locality, Avho exact fees 
even from the poorest, and receive large sums of 
money from rich persons. At some sacred places 
religious gatherings occur every year, at others ?cfter 
certain intervals. The fullest often take place once 
in twelve years, when the planet Jupiter enters a par- 
ticular sign,"^ on which ocaision the concourse of 


example, at llavidwar, when Jupiter enters tlie sign 
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people is so enormous that loss of life sometimes 
happens from overcrowding. Many think to enhance 
the merit of their pilgrimages by imposing on them- 
selves the most toilsome tasks on the road ; such, 
for example, as advancing towards their destination 
by continued prostrations of tlie body, or, as it is 
termed, ^measuring their lengths^ for hundreds of 
miles. 

In some ancient texts only seven principal holy 
towns are enumerated ; viz. : — 

JCdH or Benares ; Mathui^d or MuUra, the c:ipital of Kansa, 
conquered by Krislina, on the Jumna, near Agra ; Haridivdr 
(or Maya), where the Ganges, descending from the Himalayas, 
first enters the plains; AyodJiyd (noAV Fyzabad), the ancient 
capital, of Rama-candra, near Lucknow ; Dvdrakd, the city 01 
Krishna, in Gujarat ; Avaniikd or Oujein ; and Kd/tc't ox Con- 
jevaram (i.e. KdJirJ-pJirain')^ near Madras.’ 

Again, in others, tlie chief sacred cities are de- 
clared to be only tliree — Benares^ resorted to for self- 
mortification ; Praydga (Allahabad) for religious 
shaving; and Gaya for S'rdM/ia ceremonies. At the 
last place a footprint of Vishnu is tlie great object of 
adoration. 

Seven Sangamas, or river confluences — all called 
Prayagas— are pronounced especially sacred : — 

That of the Ganges and Jumna, called BhaUa-prayaga ; ol 
the Leti and Alaka-nanda, called Vishnu- prayaga ; of tlie 


Aquarius [Kuvildia), at Prayiiga when he enters Makara^ and at 
Tryambak when he enters Leo 

' There are said to be twoliancls, one called Vishnu-kanci, 
and th(^ other S'iva-kancT. They are merely the tw'o great 
temples at either end of Conjcvarain ~ Kanci-purain. • 
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Akika-nanda and Nanda, called Nanda-prayaga ; of the Pindar 
and Alaka-nanda, called Kar^ia-prayaga ; of the Mandakim and 
Alaka-namla, called Rudra-prayaga ; of the Bhagirathi and 
Mandakiiil, called Deva-prayaga ; of the Krishna and Vepa, 
called .Daksliina-prayaga (in the Dekhan). 

The sources, and sometimes the mouths, of these 
and other rivers are always esteemed places of pil- 
grimage ; for example : — 

Gangotri, the source of the Ganges; yumnoin, of the Jumna; 
Afnara-kantak, in the Vindhya, of the Narbada; Mahabaleivar^ 
of the Krishna and Vena (Kistna) ; Tapi-m fda^ of the TaptI, in 
Berar ; Gangd-sdgara^ the mouth of the Ganges. 

Tlien there are four specially holy Dhamas or 
residence of forms of Vishnu or KrisJina, viz. : — 

Jagan-ndlh^ at Puii, in Orissa; DiJdrald^ (also one of the 
seven holy towns before named) ; Badard- keddra or Bddari- 
ndthy in the Himalayas (one of the sources of the Ganges) ; 
Trlpati or Tirupati^ on a hill, 2,500 feel above the sea, in 
North Arcot, 80 miles from Madras. 

And twelve sacred places containing celebrated 
Lingas of Siva, viz. : — 

Somndth, in Kattiwar; ATallikdrjuna^ on the 'Sri-saila moun- 
tain, in the Karnatic ; Mahdkdla or Mahdkdldvara. in UjjayinT 
(Oujein), to the north of Indore ; Of/j-kdra, on an island in the 
river Narbada ; Keddra or dCedardvam, in the Himalayas ; 
B/iTma-kankara y at the source of the river Bhmia, near Punah ; 
Viivandtby in Benares ; Tryambaka-ndthy near Nasik, on 
tlie Godavari ; Vaidy<^-ndth (or Vaijanath), about roo miles 
from Ahrnednagar ; Ndgaiidthy or Ndgekvaray beyond Alpned- 
t 

* Thefe are two Dvarakas at the distance of fourteen miles 
from each other ; one is called G^^matl Dvaraka, and the other, 
Beyt. When the idol was removed from the former to Dakore, 
a new one was placed in Gomatl by S'ankaracarya, wlfb has a 
mcnastery there, while Vallabhacarya gave an idol to Beyt, 
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nagar in the Nizam’s domimon^ ; J^dmafta^h or Rdnuivaniy 
on an island about one mile’ from the mainland between India 
and Ceylon y Ghrishnesvara^ at Ellora, near Aurungabad. 

Five divine lakes {Sarovard)^ or holy tanks, are 
also enumerated ; viz. : — 

Ndrdyai^ay in Kutcli ; Fitshkara, in Ajmlr ; Bhidity in Sidli- 
pur, about 60 miles from Alrmedabad ; Pampd^ in the Kar- 
natic, and Mdnasa (commonly called Maua-sarovar), in the 
Himalaya mountains. 

There are also four celebrated shrines of god- 
desses : — 

Mahd - lakshmJ, at Kolajiur ; BhavdnJ^ near Sholapur ; 
Renuhd^ at Matapura ; Yogehmriy about 80 miles from Ah 
mednagar. 

And four monasteries of ►^ankanicarya, one at 
each extremity of India, viz. : — 

S'dradd‘i}iatha^ at Gomati Dviirakri ; R ringen-nuxtha^ iu the 
Karnatic, near Mysore ; Jyotir-ma (Jui^ near Badari-nath, one of 
tlie sources of tlie Ganges ; and Vardhaiia-rnatha^ at Purl. 

A few other well-known sacred places are : — 

Citradioie^ near Allaliiibatl, the first abode of Rama and 
Lakshmana after their exile from Ayodhya ; Braldidsa,, near 
Somnath and Dvaraka, where Krishna’s kinsmen, the Yadavas, 
destroyed themselves ; Rri-ndtk or Ndih-dvdr^ near Udaipur 
(the temple of which has an idol from Govardhana); Amara- 
ndth-i in Kiisinlr j yvdld-fnukhdy a small volcanic crater near 
Amrit,sar,'in the Panjab ; Ddko 7 'L\ in Gujarat, celebrated for tlie 
idol of Krishna (called Ran-chor) brought from Dvvtraka. 

Ndsiky on the Godavari, where l^akshmana cut off the nose 
of the demon S'urpa-nakha ; A^uru-ks/ietra, near Delhi, where 
the great battles of the MalV&bharata were fought ; Raja-tur^ 
near C'j^ra-kote, the residence of Tulsi-das ; Cddhaddy in Katti- 
\y'ar, where the body of Svaini-Narayana (see p. 145) was 
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burnt ; PdiitCina (or S atru7tjaya)^ a sacred hill of the Jains in 
Kattiwar; Amritsar ^ in the Panjab, the sacred city of the Sikhs, 

It appears, then, that almost the whole circle of 
the sciences — zoology, botany, mineralogy, and geo- 
graphy — is in India taken into the service of religious 
superstition. Even astronomy and chronology are 
utilized in the same way. If a full moon fall on a 
Monday, this is an astronomical coincidence that must 
be by all means turned to the best account. It is a 
moment particularly favourable for charitable £icts ; 
and a gift of one rupee at such a time is equal to one 
thousand at any other. 

The Nakshatras — twenty-seven constellations which 
in Indian astronomy separate the. moon s path into 
twenty-seven divisions, as the signs of the Zodiac do 
that of the sun into twelve — are regarded as deities 
who exert a vast inlluence on the destiny of men, not 
only at the moment of their entrance into the world, 
but during their whole passage through it. These 
formidable constellations are consulted at births, mar- 
riages, and on all occasions of family rejoicing, distress, 
or calamity. No one undertakes a journey or any 
important matter except on days which the aspect of 
the Nakshatras renders lucky and auspicious. If any 
constellation is unfivourable, it must by all means be 
propitiated by a ceremony called S'driti. • 

Much tfic same may be said of the supposed influ- 
ence of the nine Grahas (see p. 166), all regarded as 
planets. Similarly it is heldithat mysterious attributes 
and properties attach to every month of the y^ar and 
e\^ery day of the month. The Mrihatmyas, or reli 
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gious excellence and value of months, such as 6ra- 
vana, Vaisakha, and especially of the intercalary 
montli (called Adhika-mdsa, Mala-7ndsa, Furushot- 
tama-mdsa)^ have all been written and inserted in the 
Puranas. When the intercalary month comes round 
every third year, numerous preachers make the most 
of their opportunity, and read its Mrihatmya in the 
streets of large towns, hoping thereby to stimulate the 
generosity of the people, and extract large charitable 
gifts. Certain sacred da)^s at the changes of the moon 
are chilled ‘ Panaans,' and a glance at the Hindu ca- 
lendar is sufficient to sliotv that no nation upon earth 
rejoices in a longer list of holidays and festivals 
(rdsava), qualihed by fasts (iipavdsd)^ vigils (jdgara^a) 
and seasons of mortificatioii. Most of these festivals 
and fasts are fixed for certain Titliis or lunar days, 
each lunation or period of rather more than twenty- 
seven days being divided into thirty 'Pithis, fifteen of 
whicli during tlie moon’s increase constitute the light 
half of the moiUli, and the other fifteen the dark half. 
Some fcstivaals, liowevcr, are regulated ])y the supposed 
motions of the sun. Phe festivals and fasts most 
commonly observed throughout the year may be enu- 
merated as follows : — 

I. Makara-SL'mkrdnti^ or the commencement of the 
sun’s northern course in the heavens. On this day, 
the fiyst of the solar month Magha (about the begin- 
ning of January), the sun having reached the most 
southern point of the ecliptic (according to the Hindu 
reckoning), begins his no^lhern course (uUardyaj^ia), 
which continues till tlie end of June. It is a 
period of great rejoicing everywhere, and especially 
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at Prayaga (Allahabad)> the confluence of the Jumna 
and Ganges, where a celebrated Mela (religious fair) 
takes place. In the South of India this festival is 
commonly called ‘ Pongal/ and is the commencement 
of the Tamil year. Cattle are decorated with gar- 
lands, led about in procession, treated with especial 
veneration and exempted from labour. 

2. S^ri~pancaml^ on the 5th of the light half of Magha 
(January-February), in honour of Sarasvati (called 6ri), 
goddess of arts and learning. Implements of writing 
and books are therefore worshipped (see pp. 90^ 91). 

3. SHva-rdtriy in honour of Siva, held on the 14th 
of the dark half of Magha (about the middle or end of 
February). A strict fast is observed during the day, and 
a vigil held at night, when the Linga is worshipped. 
At this season many pilgrims flock to the places dedi- 
cated to Siva. 

4. Jloliy now generally identified with the Dola- 
ydtrd or swinging festival, celebrated as a kind of 
Hindu Saturnalia or Carnival, and very popular all 
over India. It commences about ten days before 
the full moon of Phalgiina (February-March), but is 
usually only observed for the last three or four days, 
terminating with the full moon. During this festival 
boys dance about in the streets, and the inhabitants 
of the houses sprinkle the passers-by with red or 
yellow powder, or play practical jokes. Towards the 
close of tne festival a bonfire is lighted and games 
(representing the frolics of the young Krishna) take 
place round the expiring er;?.bers. 

5. “ jRdma-navamly the birthday of Rama-candra, on 
the 9th of the light half of the month C'aitra (M^rch- 
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April), kept by 'Some as a strict fast. The temples of 
Rama are illuminated, and the image of Rama adorned 
with costly ornaments. The Ramayana is read in 
the temples, and Nautches are kept up, during the 
night 

6. Ndga-pancaml, a festival in honour of the Nagas 
(see p. 169), on the 5th day of the light half of 
i^ravana. 

7. Krishna jamtidshiajm^ tlie birthday of Krishna, 
on the Sth of the dark half of the month Bhadra, 
and in the south of Sravana (July-August), one ot 
the greatest of all Hindu holidays. The months of 
the Northern and Southern Brahmans dilfer in 
Krishna-paksha. 

8 ! Gatieia-’caturtJfty the birthday of Gane^a, on the 
4th of the light half of the month Bhadra (August- 
September). Clay figures of tlie deity are made, and 
after being worshipped for two days, or in some cases 
ten days, are thrown into water. 

9. Durgd-pujdy or Nava-rdtriy commencing on the 
ist, and ending on the loth day of the light half of 
AsVina (September-October). This festival, cele- 
brated in Bengal and other parts of India, is supposed 
to be connected with the autumnal equinox. It is held 
in commemoration of the victory of Du rga, wife of Siva, 
over a buffalo-headed demon (Afahishds^rr). Her image 
is worshipped fornine days, and then cast into the water. 
The tenth day is called Vijaya~da^a7nty or Da§a~hard, 

10. Ramadild, — On the day when the Bengalis 
assign their images of J^urga to the waters, the 
HinduiJ of other provinces celebrate the Rama-lila, 
a dramatic representation of the carrying off of Situ, 
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concluding with the death of Ravana (see p. iii), of 
which the 9th day of the Durga-puja is the anniversary. 

11. Dlpdli or Dtvdii (properly JJipdvaii), ‘ the 
feast of lamps/ on the last two days of the dark half 
of Alvina (Septeinber-Octobcr), and the new moon 
and four following days of Karttika, in honour of 
Vishnu's wife Lakshmi, and of Siva's wife Bhavanl 
(Parvati). 

12. Kdrtiikapuriihnd^Sd^ moon of the month 
Karttika (October-November), a festival kept in honour 
of Siva’s victory over the demon Tripurasura. « 

We must now bring our account of Hinduism to a 
close. We cannot hope to have succeeded in un 
ravelling all the knots of an intricate subject. Suffi- 
cient at least has been ivritten to show that the 
Ifindus are a profoundly religious people. A religion 
of some kind they must have — -a religion which will 
stir the depths of the heart, and give room for the 
exercise of faitli and love. 

I'he ancient fortress of Hinduism, with its four 
sides, Monotheism, Pantheism, Dualism, and Poly- 
theism, is everywhere tottering and ready to fall. 
Let not Christianity undervalue its obligations to 
education, wdiich has, so to speak, served as a mighty 
lever for upheaving the massive fabric of the liindu 
system. But the education we are giving in India 
has little, effect on the heart, and has certaiffiy no 
power to regenerate it. What then is to become of 
the masses of the people when their ancient faith 
sinks from beneath their fe^?t ? Only two other homes 
are before them — a cold theism and a heart-ctirring 
Qhristianity. They are both already established in 
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the soil of India. But Christianity is spreading its 
boundaries more widely, and striking its foundations 
more deeply. It appeals directly to the heart. It is 
exactly suited to the needs of the masses of the people 
of India. In Christianity alone is their true home. 

But much has still to be done to convince them of 
this. Of course, too much stress can scarcely be laid 
on the degrading tendencies of idolatry. Yet there 
are three points which ought to be still more forcibly 
insisted on by our missionaries as distinguishing 
Christianity from all other systems ; first, the co- 
ordination and union of the human and divine, of 
man’s work and God’s work, as exhibited, for 
example, in our Sacred Scriptures ; secondly, the 
everlasting permanence and even intensification of 
the personality of man as distinct from the per- 
sonality of God ; thirdly, the perfect personality of God 
as revealed in Christ. As to the third point, it should 
be made quite clcvar that Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jains have nothing parallel to the great 
truth of the perfect personality of the God-man Christ. 

Let the proselyting Muslim proudly declare, when 
confronted with the opponents of his own creed in 
the bazaars of India, that he will meet his foe with 
no other weapon than the sword of the Kiiran. 
Let the Hindu philosopher calmly intrench him- 
self behind the Pantheism of his Veda,^ and the 
theistical Brahma behind the strength of his dogma 
that ‘God is one,’ while the infidel Jain looks 
down with serene apathy^ from the heights of his 
atheism on a struggle to which he is indifferent. 
Then let the Christian missionary, without htispisin^ 
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the formidable Goliaths to which he is opposed, blit 
with the quiet confidence of a David in the strength 
of his own weapons, go forth fearlessly with the 
simple sling and stone of the Gospel in his hand and 
do battle with his enemies, not forgetting to use the 
Sword of the Spirit with its nine irresistible thrusts— 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. 

Much ground, indeed, has been already won by 
the soldiers of the Cross ; but to secure a more 
hopeful advance of Christianity throughout Ii^dia, a 
large accession to the missionary ranks of well- 
trained men, thoroughly conversant with the sys- 
tems against which they have to contend, and 
prepared to live as well as preach the simple story 
of the Gospel of Christ, is urgently needed. And 
far more than this is needed for the complete 
triumph of God^s truth in India. Nothing less 
is demanded of us Englishmen, to whose charge 
the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies 
of two hundred and ninety millions of His creatures, 
than that every man among us, whether clerical 
or lay, should strive to be a missionary according to 
the standard set up by the first great Missionary 
— Christ Himself. Let no lower standard of our 
duty satisfy us. So will the good time arrive when 
not only every ear shall have heard the good news of 
the reconciliation of man to his Maker, but every 
tongue also of every native of India — from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalajia mountains — shall con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is *Lord, to the glory ^f God 
the Father. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE SIX SCHOOLS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The names of the Six Schools of Philosophy have 
been already given, and the doctrines common to them 
all i>riefly explained (see p. 46). No student of 
Hinduism, however, and certainly no missionary, ought 
to be satisfied without acquiring a clear and accurate 
knowledge of the principal distinguishing characteristics 
of the six philosophical schools. The more advanced 
scholar will, of course, do well to study the original 
Sutras in which the dogmas of each school are 
enunciated. But a concise outline of each system 
may be found useful by those who have not time to 
make themselves Sanskritists, 

In endeavouring to give a trustworthy sketch of 
this difficult and intricate subject, it will be convenient 
to begin with the Nyaya of Gotama,with its supplement, 
the Vai^eshika, not because the Nyaya is first in order 
of time, but because it is generally first studied, and much 
of its terminology is adopted by the other systems. 

The Nyaya prope 7 \ 

The word Nyaya signifies ^ going into a subject,' 
i,e, investigating it analytically. In thi^ sense of 
‘ analysis,' the word Nyaya is exactly opposed to 
Sankhyd, ‘ synthesis.' It is common to suppose that 
the Nyaya is chiefly concerned with logic, but this is 
merely one part of a single topic, the fact rather being 
that tfhis system was intended to furnish a correct 
method of philosophical inquiry into all the objects c^id 

o 
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subjects of human knowledge, including, amongst others^ 
the {)rocess of reasoning and laws of thought. 

The Nyaya proper propounds in its first Sutra six- 
teen topics, the first of which is Frarndna^ i. e. the 
means or instrument by which Prama, or the right 
measure of a subject, is to be obtained. The dilferei. t 
processes liy which the mind arrives at true and 
accurate knowledge arc four ; viz. — a. Fratyakshay 
^ ])evceplion by the senses’ ; /c Anuvidnay ‘ inference’ 
c. Ujamdnay Tanajiarison’ ; F S^ibddy ‘verbal authority,’ 
or ‘trustworthy testimony/ including Vedic revelation. 

I'he treatmeut of the second of these four, ‘ infer- 
ence/ indicates that the Iliudiis have not, like other 
nations, Ijorrowcd their logic from the Greeks. It is 
divided into five .Avaya\'as or ‘members.’ i. d’he 
praiijnd^ or proiiosition (staled hy|)othetically). 2. The 
hetUy or,, reason. 3. The midharaoiay or example 
(=: major premiss). 4. 'Y\vct upafiaya., or application 
of the reason (= minor iirenhss). 5. I'he niga 7 na 7 uiy 
or conclusion, i,e, the ])ropusition re-stated as yiroved. 
I’his method of splitting an argument into live divisions 
is thus illustrated ; 1. I’he hill is fieiy ; 2. for it 

smokes ; 3. wliatevcr smokes is fieiy, as a Idtchen- 
hearth ; 4. this hill smokes ; 5. tlierefore this hill is fiery. 

Here we have a combination of euthymeme and 
sylloptism, which seems clumsy by the side of Aristotle’s 
conciser method ; but it jiossesses some advantages 
when regarded not as a syllogism, but as a full and 
complete rhetorical statement of an argument. 

lTa-|]a|)s the most noticeable peculiarity in the 
Indian metliod, stamping it as an original and in- 
dependent’analysis of the lawcs of thought, is the use 
of the curious terms Vyapti, ‘ pervasion ’ j Vydpaka, 
‘ pervadcr ’ ; and Vydpyay ‘ to be pervaded/ These 
terms are cm|:)loyed in making a universal affirmation, 
or in affirming universal distribution ; as, for example, 
‘Wherever there is smoke there is fire.’ In such a 
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case an Indian logician always expresses himself by 
saying that there is an invariably pervading concoinh 
tance of fire with smoke. Fire is therefore called the 
pervacler, and smoke the jiervaded ; and tiie argiuiient 
would be thus briefly stated by a Naiydyif\a : ^ The 
mountain lias invariably fire -pervaded smoke, there- 
fore it has fire/ 

The second to]"jic of the Nyaya pfO[ier is I’ra;neya^ 
Le, the subjects of Pramd, or the subjects about which 
right knowledge is to be obtained. These are twelve : 
viz, T. Soul {dtma/i). 2. Body (hfdra), 3. Senses 
(indriya). 4. Objects of sense (^/;-///^/). 5. ITnderstand- 
ing 8 r intellection 6 . ]\l)nd (/x’ 60/^75). 7, Acti- 

vity {pravrltti). 8, Frail ts {dosha), 9. 'fransmigration 
{prctyaddidva), 10. Conse<|uences or fruits (phala), 
II. Pain {dif/ik/ia), 12, Emandiiation (apavarga). 

With regard to the fourteen other tojiics, tliey seem 
to be not so miirli ]j]uloso|)]u‘cal categories as an 
enumeration of the regular stages tlirough which a 
controversy is likely to pass. In India argunient 
slides into wrangling disjuitalion even more easily tlian 
in Fuio|.)e, and the remaining topics certainly ii]nslrate 
very curiously the captious prorKcnsities of a Hindu 
disputant, leading Iiirn t(7 lie quick in repartee, and 
ready with specious olijections to the most conclusive 
argument. 

There is, first, the state of Sa//dava, or dloultt 
about the point to be discussed/ Nexg die J'/'ayq/aaa, 
or ' motive idr discussing it/ Nuxt lVjll()\vs a. Jhrfs/i- 
tdsda^ or Ajxam])le^ leading to tlie StJdhdala, or 
^ estiiblished f:.onclusion/ I'Jicn comes objector 
with his Avayavay or ‘ argument s])iit up/' as we have 
seen, into five members. Next follows the Yarka or 
* refutation {reduefio ad gbsardiini) of his objection,’ 
and the dVirnaya, or ‘ asc?t^rtainmcnl of the true state 
of the*^ case.’ But this is not enough to satisfy a 
Hindu’s passion for disputation. Every side o^ a 
o 2 
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question must be examined — every ]:>ossible objection 
stated — and so a further Vdda, or ^ controversy/ takes 
place, which of course leads to Jcilpa, ‘ mere wran- 
gling/ followed by VitafKia^ ‘ cavilling ^ ; Ildv-db/idsa, 
‘ fallacious reasoning’ ; C'hala, ‘ quibbling artifices 
/dti\ ^futile replies’; N^igra ha-si /idiia, ‘ the putting 

an end to all discussion/ by a demonstration of the 
objector’s incapacity for argument. 

After enumerating these sixteen topics, Gotama 
proceeds to slunv how false notions are at the root of 
all misery, h'or from false notions comes the fault of 
liKing, disliking, or being indifferent to anything ; 
from that fault proceeds activity ; from this mistaken 
activity proceed actions involving eitlier merit or 
demerit, wlrich merit or demerit forces a man to pass 
through repeated births for the sake of its reward or 
punishment. Ih'om these births ])roceeds misery, and 
it is the aim of ))hilosoi)hy to correct, tlie false notions 
at the root of this misery. 

'The Vaikshika (siqqilement of tlic Nyaya). 

The Vaiseshika may l>e called a supplement of the 
Nyaya proper. It is attributed to a sage named 
Kanada atom-eater’), and is not so much a branch 
of the Nyaya as a development of it, extending the 
system to physical investigations, which it conducts 
very imperfectly, it is true, and often with strange 
fancies and absurd blunders, but, nevertheless, with 
occasional exactness, and not unfrequently with sin- 
gular sagacity. It is, peiiuqis, the most interestiiTg of 
all the systems, both from its more practical character 
and from the parallels it offers to European philo- 
sophical ideas. It begins by arranging its inquiries 
xxndQx Faddfihas^ ormategories (/. c. enumera- 

tion of certain general properties or attributes that 
mry be predicated of existing things), which, as they 
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are more properly categories than the topics of tne 
Nyaya proper, are. now the generally-received cate- 
gories of the Naiyayikas. d'hey are as follows ; — 
r. Substance {dravya) ; 2. Quality or property {gund) ; 
3. Act or action {karmaii)\ 4. Generality or community 
of properties {sdmdnya) ; 5. Particularity or indivb 
duality iynsesh^'y 6. Coinherence or perpetual intimate 
relation {sainavdya) ; 7. Non-existence, or negation 
of existence {abhdva), 

Kanada, however, enumerated only six categories : 
the seventh was added by later writers. 

The seven categories have most of them sub- 
divUions. Those of the first category, Drazya^ sub- 
stance, are nine, to wit — earth, water, light, air, ether, 
time, space, soul, and the internal organ or mind. 

The first four of these nine, and the last (viz. Manas^ 

‘ the mind ’), are held to be atomic, and the first four 
are both eternal and non-eternal ; non-eternal in their 
various compoimds, eternal in their ultimate atoms 
to which they must be traced back. 

As to the second category, Guna, ^ (piality,' there are 
seventeen qualities inherent in the nine substances ; 
viz. colour, savour, odour, tangibility, numbers, exten- 
sions, individuality, couj unction, disjunction, ju'iority, 
posteriority^ intellections, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, volitions. Seven others arc said to be implied; 
viz. gravity, fluidity, viscidity, self rc|)roducUon, merit, 
demerit, and sound ; making twenty-fonr in all. 

Sixteen of these qualities belong to material sub- 
stances. The other eight — viz. intellection, volition, 
desh'e, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit, and demerit — 
are the properties of the soul. 

The third category, Karznan, ^ act,’ consists of five 
kinds of acts ; viz. elevation, depression, contraction, 
dilatation, and motion ; ai^d the fourth, Sduidnya^ gene- 
rality^f properties, is said to be twofold ; viz. higher and 
lower generality, to wit, that of genus and of species* 

The fifth category, Vi(cs/ta, ‘ particularity,’ belongs 
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to the nine eternal substances of the first category, 
all of which have an eternal ultimate diiference, dis- 
tingnishing each from the other. Hence the system 
is called Vaiseshika. 

The sixth category, Samavdya, ^ coinherence^ is of 
only one kind. It is the coinherence between a sub- 
stance and its qualities, between atoms and what is 
formed out of them, between a genus or species and its 
individuals, between an)’ object and the general idea 
connected with it, and is thought to be a real entity. 

As to the seventh, Abhdim., Mion-cxistence/ four 
kijids are specified ; viz. antecedent non-existence, 
cessation of existence, mutual non-existence (as «£>f a 
jar in cloth), absolute non-existence. 

In tlie Vaiseshika, system the formation of the world 
is supposed to be effected by the aggregation of atoms. 
Tltcsc are innumerable and eternal, and are eternally 
aggregated, disintegrated, and redisintegrated by the 
power of Adrishta (see p. 51), An atom is defined 
as ‘ something existing, having no cause, and eternal.* 
It is, moreover, dcscrilicd as less tlian the least, in- 
visible, intangible, indivisible, imperceptible by the 
senses ; and each atom lias a Visesha^ or eternal essence 
of its own. The combination of these atoms is first 
into an aggregate of two. IFhrcc of them, again, are 
supijosed to conil)ine into a particle, calleci 2 'rasa- 
reini^ which, like a mote in a sunbeam, has just 
sufficient magnitude to be pcrce|.)tible. 

With regard to a Supreme being, the name of 
Jh'ara^ ‘ Supreme i..ordd is introduced once into 
Gotama/s Sutras, but is not found in Kanada*s. „ 

Probably the belief of both was that the formation 
of the world was simply the result of Adrishia^ ‘ the 
unseen force/ derived from the works or acts of a 
previous world. This forcQ^ becomes in Hindu phi- 
losoTihy a kind of god, if not the only god. il>ater 
Nepyayika writers, however, affirm the existence of a 
Supreme Soul {patw/uitman)^ distinct from the living 
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human Soul {jlvatmafi)'^ and this Supreme Soul is 
described by them as eternal, immutable, omniscient, 
•vvitliout form, all-pervading, all-powerful, and more- 
over as the framer of the universe. 

AgAin, they hold the living individual souls of men 
{jivdhnaii) to Ije eternal, manifold, eternally separate 
from each other, and distinct from the body, senses, 
and mind, yet capable of a[)prehension, volition, de- 
sire, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit, and demerit ; and 
they hold them to be infinite, Ti]>iquitoiis, diffused 
eucrywhere Ihrouffoui space, so that a man’s soul is as 
much in England as in Calcutta, though it can only ap- 
preisend and feel and act where tl jc bocly liappens to be. 

The Nyaya idea of (he mind which it calls 

van intei'ual organ, is that it is like the soul, a Dravya, 
or eternal . substance. Instead, however, of being 
diffused everywhere like, the soul, it is atomic, like 
earth, water, fire, and air. In fact, it can only admit 
one thought at a time. If it were infinite like the 
soul, all apprehensions and conceptions might be con- 
temporaneous, wliieli is impossible. 

It is clear then that the Vaiseshika cosmogony is 
dualistic in the sense of assuming the existence of 
eternal atoms, side by side either Avitli ete/'nal souls, or 
with the Supreme Sou) of tlie universe. It is opposed 
to any theory which would make an ini[>ure and evil 
world spring from a pure and perfect spiiit. Nor does 
it undertake to decide positively wliat it cannot prove 
dialectically— the precise relation belwecn soul and 
matter. 


The Sarikhya, 

The Sankbya phi]osoi»hy, founelcd Iry a sage named 
Kapila, though probably prior in date, is generally 
studied next to the N}%ya, and is more categorically 
dualktic. It wholly repudiates the notion tliat impure 
matter can originate from pure spirit, and, of coiy’se, 
denies that anything can be produced out of nothing. 
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The following aphorisms propound its doctrine of 
evolution 

“There cannot be production of something out of nothing; 
that which is not cannot be developed into that which is. The 
production of what does not already exist (potentially) is impos- 
sible, like a horn on a man ; because there must of necessity be 
a material out of which a product is developed, and because 
everything cannot occur everywhere at all times, and because 
anything possilde must be produced from something competent 
to produce it.” 

In the Sankhya, therefore, instead of an analytical 
inquiry into the universe as actually existing, arranged 
under topics and categories, we have a synthetical 
system starting from an original primordial TaiH^ or 
‘eternally existing essence,’ called Frakriti^ ‘that 
which evolves, or produces, or l)rings forth (^prakaroti) 
everything else,’ and described in the following 
aphorisms : — 

“ From the absence of a root in the root, the root of all things 
is rootless.” 

“ F.ven if there*be a succession of causes (one before the other), 
there must be a halt at some one point ; and so Tralcriti is only 
a name for tlie primal source (of all productions).’^ 

It should be noted, at the outset, that Prakriti, 
though a subtle elementary essence, is yet itself sup- 
j)osed to be made up of three constituent principles 
or elementary substances in equipoise, called Gunas, 
(from the word guna, a cord, because they bind the 
sciil with a triple bond), viz, goodness or purity 
{sattiHi), ])a.ssion or activity {nijas), and darkness or 
stolidity [fa mas), T'hese three Sankhyan Gunas are 
constantly referred to in Indian literature, and it is 
most important that the student of Hinduism slu^Juld 
endeavour to understand the ideas they convey. I'hey 
are by no means to be confounded with the Nyaya 
Gunas (see p. 191). They ar(j,thc actual substances or 
ingredients of which Prakrki is constituted, just as 
trees are of a forest. Moreover, iTey are supf^osed 
to make up the whole world of sense evolved out of 
Prakriti, although in this case they are not conjoined 
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ill equal quantities, but in varying proportions, one or 
other being in excess.^ In the case of a man, they 
make him divine and noble, thoroughly human and 
selfish, or bestial and ignorant, according to the pre- 
dominance of goodness, passion, or darkness respec- 
tively. 

This remarkable doctrine of three eternal principles, 
Sattva^ Rajas^ and 7hmas, may be called the San- 
khyan trinity, just as the idea of Sac-ciRdnanda (see p, 
52 ) maybe regarded as the trinity of the Vedantist. 

Beginning, then, from the original eternal rootless 
germ Rrahrttip' (also called I7adhdna^ chief one ; 
Avy9kta^ unevolved ; Mdyd^ power of illusion), the 
Sankhya counts up {san-khydtt) syntlietically (whence 
its name of ^ synthetic enumeration ’) twenty-three 
other Tattvas or entities, — all productions of the first, 
and evolving themselves spontaneously out of it, as 
cream out of milk, or milk out of a cow, — while it 
carefully distinguishes them all from a twenty-fifth, 
Furusha^ the soul or spirit, which is in its own nature 
destitute of Chinas, though lialde to be bound by the 
Crunas of Prakriti. 

The process is thus stated in the Sankhya-karika : 

“The root and suhstance of all thiui^s (except soul) is Prakriti. 
It is no production. Seven tilings produced by it are also pro- 
ducers. Thence come sixteen productions {vikard). Soul, the 
twenty' fifth essence, is neither a production nor producer.” 


‘ It cannot be too often repeated, that they are not to be con- 
founded with the Nyaya Gnnas, In fact, tliey are evidently rather 
substai¥.'es or principles than qualities, though also means 

‘quality’; and although such expressions as goodi^fess, purity, 
&c., convey more the notion of a (piality than of a substance. 
May not the whole idea have been suggested by the three forms 
of matter? At any rate, even modern chemists acknowledge a 
kind of material triad of substafS^/ces, — solid, liquid, and gaseous. 

^ The translation Naiuri^ often given for this word is alto- 
gether misleading. Belter equivalents would he such expres- 
sions as Creative force, Evolver, Producer, &c, * 
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The first production of the eternal Producer is 
Biiddhi Qx * intelligence/ also iGYmo^d Ma/iaA from its 
being the C/ra/ source of the next producer, Ahan- 
kdra, and tlie eleventh organ, Ma?ias), Third in 
order comes this the ‘ ]~inaker/ i. e, self- 

consciousness, or the sense of individuality, which 
produces the next five principles, called Tanmdtras^ 
or ‘ subtle elementary particles.’ These eight con- 
stitute the producers. 

Then follow the sixteen that are productions 
( ViJAird) only. And first in order, as produced by 
the Tanrnatras, come tlie five grosser elements {?nakd’ 
bJmfa), as follows : — ^ 

I. Aknsn, ^ ether, ’ with the clistingiiishing jwopcrly or sub- 
stratum of sound (widcli is tlie inshaya or object for a corre- 
sponding organ of sense, tlie ear). 2. Vdyu, ‘air,^ with the 
property of tangildlity (winch is the vishaya for the skin). 3. 
Tejas or yyods^ ‘fire or light/ with the property of form or 
colour (which is tlie 'I'iaJiaya for the eye). 4. Apas^ ‘water,’ 
with the properly of taste (which is the inshaya for the tongue). 
5 . Prithhn^ or bliuniiy ‘earth,’ with the ])roperty of odour or 
smell (which is the vishaya for the nose). 

Each of these elements, after the first, has also tlie 
property of the i)rcceding l>esides its own. 

Next follow tlie eleven organs produced, like the 
Tanrnatras, by the third ])roducer, Altan-kara, These 
are the five organs of sense, the five organs of action, 
and an eleventh organ stiinding lietwecn them, viz. 
Afa?ias, ‘ the mind,’ w-hidi is regarded as an internal^ 
organ of perception, volition, and action. The eight 
producers, then, wath the five grosser elements and 
the eleve^i organs, constitute the true elemenfs, and 
constituent sul^stances of the plienornenal world. As, 
however, the most important of the producers, after 
- — % 

’ The hiAdhvidriydm, or organs of sense, are ear, skin, eye, 
nose, tongue ; the kannendriyam^ organs of action, afe larynx^ 
Ifeind, foot, excretory and generative organs. 
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the mere unintelligent original germ, is the third, 
called Ahankdm^ ‘ self-consciousncss,^ the Sankhya 
a^ppears to maintain that the whole world of sense is 
practically created by the individual Ego, who is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul 
is supposed to possess in itself no real consciousness 
of separate individuality, though deluded by itd 

But although Prakriti is the sole originator of 
creation, yet, according to the pure Sankhya, it does 
not create for itself, but rather for each individual 
soul ; nor indeed does it create at all to any practical 
purpose unless it comes into union with Purusha, 
like f crystal vase with a ilower. Souls, indeed, exist 
eternally separate from each other, and from tlie 
Evolver itrakriti, and with whatever form of body 
they may be joined, they are held to be all intrinsic- 
ally equal, and each retains its individuality, remain- 
ing one and unchanged through all transmigrations. 
But each separate soul is a witness of the act of a 
separate creation without participating in the act. 
It is a looker on, uniting itself with unintelligent 
Prakriti^ as a lame man mounted on a Idind man’s 
shoulders, for the sake of observing the phenomena of 
creation, which Prakriti herself is unable to observe. 

It appears, too, tliat all I^rakriti’s performances are 
solely for the benefit of soul, who receives her favours 
ungratefully. Indeed the object of the Sankhya 
system is to effect the liberation of FurusJia or soul 
* from the fetters whicli bind it, in consequence of its 
union with Prakriti. This is done by conveying the 
Pramd^ or correct knowledge of the twentydbiir 
constituent principles of creation, and rightl^^’ discrimi- 
nating the soul from them; its Pramdnas (see p. 188), 

Tins idea of personal ind'^vidual creation is wliat chiefly 
dislingu^hes the Sankhya from the pantheism of the Vedanta, 
which denies all real personal individuality. 
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or ^ means of obtaining the correct measure of exist- 
ing things/ being reduced from four to three; viz., 
perception by the senses (drish(a), inference (am^wd^ta), 
and credible assertion or trustworthy testimony {apta- 
vacana). 

No one can doubt that the Sankhyan view of the 
soul is inferior to that of the Nyaya, which ascribes to 
it, when joined to mind, activity, volition, thought, and 
feeling. Obviously, too, the pure Sankhya is more 
atheistical than the pure Nyaya ; for if the Creation 
produced by the Evolver, Prakrit}., has an existence 
of its own independent of all connection with the 
particular Purusha to which it is joined, theiC can 
be no need of an intelligent Creator of the world, or 
even of any su]'>erin tending power. 

Notwithstanding these atheistical tendencies, the 
charge of unorthodoxy is evaded by a confe^ision of 
faitli in the Veda. Some adherents of the Sankhya 
maintain the existence of a supreme Soul, called 
Iftranya-garldia, and of a general ideal phenomenal 
universe with which tliat supreme Soul is connected, 
and into which ail the subcieations of inferior souls 
are gatlicrcd. 

It is remarkable that this singular theory of the rela- 
tionship between spirit and matter, involving as it does 
a strange jumble of physical and metaphysical subtle- 
ties, has always had peculiar ciiarms for the Hindu 
mind. Not that the uneducated masses could make 
anything of the mysticism of a primordial eternal germ® 
evolving out of itself twenty-three substances to form 
a visible world for the soul, described as apathetic, 
inactive, ‘‘devoid of all qualities, and a mere indif- 
ferent spectator ; but that ordinary men are only too 
prone to accept any theory of the origin of the 
universe which makes the acts of the Creator har- 
monize with their own operations and the phenomena 
which surround them. Even the most illiterate 
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Hindu, therefore, was well able to understand and 
adopt the idea of a universe proceeding from Pra- 
knti and Puriisha as from father and mother. Indeed 
the idea of a union between the female principle, 
regarded as an energy or capacity and the 

male principle, regarded as a generator, is, as we 
have already seen (see p. 123), of great antiquity in 
• the Hindu system. 

It is noteworthy that Buddhism, which represented 
many of the more popular philosophical ideas of the 
Hindus, perhaps as early as the sixth century B.C., 
has more in common with the Sankhya philosophy 
than^vith any of the other systems. 

Even tlie cosmogony of Manu, although a com- 
pound of various theories, presents a process of 
evolution very similar to that of the Sankhya. 

Perhaps, however, the extreme popularity of the 
Sank hy an idea of a union of two ])rinciples is best 
showai hy the later cosmogony and mythology. In 
the Puranas and "Fantras, the great repositories of 
the popular Hindu creed, Prakriti becomes a real 
mother of the universe, taking the form of female 
])ersonifications, who are regarded as the wives or 
female energies and capacities (iakti) of the prin- 
cipal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, the 
name Purusha, in the sense of the Sii|)reme Soul, or 
primeval male, is sometimes applied, d’his is espe- 
cially the case, as we have shown in chai^ter ix., wath 
*the sakti, or female energy of Siva, worshipped by 
vast numbers as the true ‘ mother of tl:ie universe.^ ^ 

From the popularity of the Sanhkya and its in- 
fluence on the later mytholog}^ w^e shall not be sur- 
prised to find that there is a common sa}ing in India, 

^ This is the best explanatiois of the fact, tliat the shrines of 
the yoni arc more common than any other tb rough- 

out India. 
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‘No knowledge equal, to the Sankhya, no power 
equal to the Yoga.' 


The Yoga, 

The Yoga, founded by Patanjali and regarded as 
a branch of the Sankhya, is scarcely worthy of the 
name of a separate system of philosophy. Yet it has 
undoubted charms for the naturally contemplative 
and ascetical Hindu, and claims greater orthodoxy 
than the Sankhya proper, by directly acknowledging 
the existence of a Supreme Ikang. 

In brief, the aim of the Yoga is to teach the li^ans 
by which the human soul may attain complete union 
witli the TJniversal Soul, This fusion or blending 
of the individual spirit with the supreme Purusha, 
or ‘ universal Spirit,’ may be effected even in the 
body by the constant habit of keeping the mind in 
its unmodified state — a state clear as crystal when 
uncoloured by contact with other substances, and 
by the practice of complete suppression of the pas- 
sions {vainigya). 'I'he last condition of suppression 
of all action is only to be achieved by meditation 
on the Supreme Being, who is defined to be * a Spirit 
unaffected by works, having for one of his ap|)el- 
lations the mystical monosyllable Om.’ Indeed the 
re[)etition of Om is supposed to be all-efficacious in 
giving knowledge of the Supreme and preventing 
the obstacles to Yoga. The eight means of mental * 
concentration are as follows : — 


‘restraint.’ 2. Nryamay ‘religious observances.' 
3. Asana, ‘postures.’ 4. Frdndydma, ‘suppression of the 
breath/ or ‘breathing in a peculiar way.’ 5, Praiydhdra^ ‘re- 
straint of the senses.’ 6. JJhd-^xna^ ‘steadying of the mind.’ 
7. Dhydnay ‘contemplation.’ S. Sivnddki^ ‘profound medita- 
tion/ or a state of religious trance, which is most efieckialiy at- 
tained by such practices as fixing the eyes intently and inces* 
iiantly on the tip of the nose, 
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The Yoga system appears, in fact, to be a mere 
contrivance for getting rid of all thought, or rather 
for concentrating the mind with the utmost intensity 
upon nothing in particular. Ordinarily it is a strange 
compound of exercises, consisting in unnatural re- 
straint, forced and painful postures, twistings and 
contortions of the limbs, suppressions of the breath 
undertaken apparently with no object except to 
achieve complete vacuity of mind. Many Hindu 
devotees and ascetics,^ especially those who, as form-* 
ing a division of the Saiva sect, identify the austere 
god Siva with the Su})reme being, are commonly 
callea^ Yogins or Yogis, the professed object of their 
austerities being to effect union with the Deity. 

27ie Frirua-Mimmisd or Afifiidnsd, 

The Mtm 'dnsd of Jaimiiii is sometimes connected 
with the Vedanta, this latter l)eing called the Uitara- 
mlmdnsd or Brahma-'mtrrumsd^ because founded oJi 
the Upanishacls, or latter part of the Vedas, while 
Jaimini’s system is styled either Fdr7Ja-mlmdnsd, Hui 
inquiry into the former portion of the Veda/ or 
Karma-jnmidnh'd^ ‘ an iii(|Lury into the ritual of the 
Veda,’ because concerned with the Mantras and 
Brahmanas only. It is more usual, however, to mark 
the opposition of the two systems to each other by 
calling the one Mlmansa, and the other Vedanta, 
In real fact, the Mlmansa is not a branch of any 
philosophical system : it Is rather a system of Yedic 
interpretation. Its aim is to solve the doubts and 
discre])ancies in regard to Vedic texts, caused by the 
discordant explanations of opposite schools ; and its 
only claim to the title of a philosophy consists in 
its mode of interpretation. " Its topics are arranged 
accordiirg to particular categories (such as, authori- 
tativeness, indirect precept, &c.), and treated according 
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to a kind of logical method, commencing with the 
proposition to be discussed, the doubt arising about 
it, the Purva-paksha or primd. facie and wrong view 
of the question, the Uttarapaksha or refutation of 
the wrong view, and the conclusion. 

Its philosophical discussions amount to a kind of 
critical commentary on the Brahmana or ritual portion 
of the Veda ; and it differs from the Vedanta in 
interpreting the Mantras according to the obvious 
literal sense, and not any supposed occult meaning 
underlying the text. Jaimini was, in real truth, the 
opponent of both rationalism and theism. Not that 
he denied a God, but the tendency of his teac»hing 
was to allow no voice or authority to either reason or 
God. The Veda was practically the only god. A 
Supreme Being might exist, l>ut was not necessary to 
the system. The Veda, said Jin’mini, is itself autho- 
rity, and has no need of an aiithorizer. His first 
aphorism states the whole aim and object of his 
system, viz., a desire to know Dharma or duty, which 
consists in the ])crforma,nce of the rites and sacrifices 
prescribed by the Veda, because they are sc)*prescribed, 
without reference to the will or approval of any per- 
sonal god, for Dharma is itself the licslower of reward. 
Some recent Mimansakas, however, maintain that 
Dharma ought to be |)crformed as an ofering to a 
Supreme Being, and that it is to be so performed as 
a means of emancipation. 

Some singular speculations occur in Jaimini’s system. * 
His belief in the inherent authority of the Veda, 
independently of any divine Revcaler, leads him to 
assert its^wn absolute eternity, and he declares that 
only eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in 
it. Other strange doctrines maintained by him are 
that there is a perpetual Connection between a word 
and its sense, and that sound is eternal, oii rather, 
that an eternal sound underlies all temporary sound. 
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We may add, in illustration of tlie notion of the 
cteniity of sound, that the Chinese have a saying : 
‘ The echoes of a word once uttered vibrate in space 
to all eternity/ 

71ie Vediinfa. 

The Vedanta of Vyasa or Badarayana is, for con- 
venicnce, placed last of tlte six orthodox systems ; 
but on many accounts it ouglvt to stand first. The 
outline of its jianlheistic creed is traceable, as Ave 
have seen, in tlic Rig veda, and it conforms more 
closely than any other system to tlie doctrines pro- 
pounded in the IJpanisliads, on which treatises indeed, 
as forming the end of the Veda, it professes to be 
founded. Moreover, it is the truest e\[ ament of the 
habits of thought of tlionghtful Hindiis, as much in 
the most recent as in the most ancient times* 'i'he 
most celebrated teaclier of this school of jihilosophy 
was Sankaracarya (see \>. 137), who was the great 
reviver of Brahmanism, in o|>].)(,)sltion to unorthodox 
Buddhism, about the end of die 7th or beginning of 
the 8th century of our era. 

As the Nyitya has much in common with the prac- 
tical philosophy of Aristotle, whicli gave to things 
and individuals, rather than to ideas, a rcxil existence, 
so the Vedanta offers many parallels to the idealism 
of Plato. 

A Vedfintist’s creed has the merit of extreme sim- 
plicity, being comprised in the well-known fwmula of 
three Avords from the Clnindogya Upanishad [ekam 
evddviiiyani^ one only essence wadhout a second), 
or in the following : “ Brahma exists tru^y, the world 
falsely, the soul is only ilrabma, and no other,’’ or in 
the folloAving : ‘V\U this universe indeed is Xh'ahma ; 
from him does it proceed ; into him is it dissolved ; 
in him it breathes. So let every one adore him 
calmty.” 
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Here, then, we have presented to ns a cli{’ferent 
view of the origin of the world. In the Nyaya it 
proceeded from a concurrence of eternal atoms ; in 
the Sankhya fnmi one original creative force called 
Prakriti ; the latter not operating independently, but 
only w'hen a^^sociated with souls, which, according to 
one view, are presided over by a su])rcnie soul. In 
the Vedanta, tlxere is really no individual soul at all, 
as distinct from the universal Soul. Hence, the doc- 
trine of this school is called A dvaiUi^ ‘ non-dualismd 
1‘lie universe exists, but merely as a product of tlie one 
eternal Essence, when oveist)read by Maya or Illusion, 

Badarayanats first a|)1iorisni states tlie object oV the 
whole system in one w-ord, viz., IlmJinia-jijndsd^ ^ the 
desire of knowing Brahma’ (neut.). 

In the second a})horism this Brahma is defined to 
mean, ‘ that from which, the production of this universe 
results/ 

From other portions of the a])horisms it appears 
that the one universal essence, called Brahma (not 
Brahmd)^ is to the external world what yarn is to 
cloth, what milk to curds, wdiat earth .to a jar, what 
gold to a bracelet. I'liis Essence is both creator and 
creation, actor and act. It is itself Existence, Know- 
lodge, and. Joy {Sadlydcifninda),^ but at the same 
lime, without parts, unbound l)y ([ualities, without 
action, without emotion, hav^ing no consciousness, 
such as is denoted by ‘ I ’ and ^ 'rhou,’ a])prt;hen.ding 
no person or thing, nor ap[)rehended by any, having 
neither beginning nor end, immutable, the only real 
entity. 

’ This is the Vcdriiaisi's trinity, corresponding very icniark- 
as Mr. Rob.son observes, with the Author of Existence (die 
Father), the Source o( Wisdom ^Christ, the Word), and the 
Source of Joy (the Holy Spirit) ; thus the Veda, the V'jdanta, 
and the ifhakti-saslras all point to the triple nature of the 
Su| re me being. 
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If this be true, then pure Being must be almost 
identical with pure Nothing, so that the two extremes 
of Buddhistic Niliilism and Veda n tic Pantheism, 
far as they profess to be apart, appear in the end 
to meet. 

The creed of the Vedantist does not necessarily 
imply that the world is all Maya, ‘mere illusion.’ 
A true Vedantist, though he ahlrms that Brahma 
alone is real, allows a practical {vydvaharika) exist- 
ence to souls, the world, and Isvara, as distinguished 
from real {Jydraindrlhika) and from illusory existence 
{pfdiihhdsika), flow, indeed, can it be denied that 
external things exist wlien we see them and feel 
tliern at every instant ? But how, on the oilier hand, 
can it be maintained that an impure world is evolved 
from a pure spiritual essence? To avoid this diffi- 
culty, tlie Supreme Being is represented as connecting 
himself, from all eternity, v/ith illusion or ignorance, 
in order to draw out from himself, for his own amuse- 
ment, the separate individuated souls and various 
ajjpeaTances, which aie not really the jirodiict of his 
own pure essence, but mere apparent phenomena. 
Indeed the external world, ]iersonai souls, and even 
Isvara, the personal God, are often described as 
created by an actual power which the Vedanta, like 
the Sankliya, calls either Maya ‘Illusion,’ or A vidya, 
generally translated ‘ Ignorance/ but pet Imps Iietter 
rendered by ‘ False Knovvledge.’ 

Of this power there are two distinct forms of 
o|)tn'ation, that of envelopment {auarmia), and that 
of projection (yikshepd)\ which last [iri^Jects on the 
soul the apiiearance of a world, jirodncing first the 
five subtle elements, and drawing out from them 
seventeen subtle bodicS (comprising the five organs 
of sense, the five organs of action, the five vital 
airs, with buddhi and manas), and the five gross 
elements, as in the Sankhya, 

P 2 
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By reason of Avidya, then, the Jivatman, or living 
soul of every individual, mistakes the world as well as 
its own body and mind for realities, just as a ro|)e in 
a dark night might be mistaken for a snake. The 
moment the personal soul is set free from this self- 
imposed ignorance by a ])ro])er understanding of the 
trutli through the Vedanta |)hiIosopby, all the illusion 
vanishes, and the identity of the Jivatman and of the 
wliole phenomenal universe with tlie Paramatman, 
or Su])reme Soul, is re~(.‘St‘a].>lis]ied. 

It may l)e noted that in the Vedanta the living 
soul of individuals, when separated off from the 
Sii[>reme Soul, is regarded as enclosed in a suclies- 
sion of' cases {/cosif) whiei) envelo]) it, and, as it were, 
fold one over the otlier, like the coats of an oniond 
(.)f course tlie Vedanta theory, if ])ushed to its 
ultimate conse([Ucnces, must lead to the neglect of 
all duties, religious and moral, of all activity, phy- 
sical and intellectual, and of all self-ciihure. If 
everything be (xod. llien you and he and I must l)e 
one. Why should any efforts l)e made for the 
advancement of self or for the good of others ? 
Every tiling we have must lie common property. 


Eclectic SchooL — The />' haga 7 'ad Gita , 

The Bliagavad gita," commented on by tlie great 
Vralantic teacher Sankaiacarva (see [ip, 83, 203), may 


^ Elicse arc called Xdjuana-niayn, JMaiio-uiaya^ Prana-viaya, 
Anna-inayay arai a fftli is named Ananiia-viaya. 

* I am obliged to rcj^cat liere, as in some of the preceding 
pages of tliis work, rniveh of wh^ 1 have already described iii 
the work called ‘ Indian Wisdorng for the simple reason that 
it is essential to my present snhiect ; and I find tnyself\inable 
to ^ary my descriptions withow Tailing them. 
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be regarded as representing the Ec'ectic school of 
Indian philosopliy. As the regular systems were 
developments of the Upanisliads, so the Eclectic 
school is connected with those mystical treatises 
through the Svetasvatara Upanishad. I'his last is 
a comparatively modern Ujxrnishad, but wliether 
it was composed before or after the Bhagavad gita, 
the design of both is evidently die same, 'rhey both 
aim at reconciling the conliicting views of different 
systems, by an attempt to engraft the Silnhliya and 
Yoga upon Vedanta doctrines. Although, therefore, 
the order of creation and much of the cosmogony 
of the Sankhya system are retained in l)oth, the 
sovereignty of the Soul or vSjiirit of the universe 
{Brahman^ neut,) witli which Krishna is identified, 
aij the source and end of all created things, and yet 
wholly independent of all such creations, is asserted 
by both. 

The real author of the Bhagavad gUa is unknown. 
Nor is it known when the work was inserted in the 
Bhishma-parvan of the Aialia-bharata, in wliit:h poem 
it lies inlaid like a jicarl, contributing, with otlier 
numerous e|:)isodes, to the tcsselated cliai acter of that 
immense e|)icd 

The author was probably an earnest Brrdiman 
and nominally a Vaishnava, but really a pliilosopher 
whose mind was cast in a liroad mould, lie is suj)- 
posed to liavc lived in India aliout the second or third 
century of our era. Einding no rest for his spirit in 
the extreme dogmatism of any one system of philo- 
scTphy, as commonly taught in his own lime, much 
less in the nariow-mindcd exclusiveness, and cor- 
rupt forms of Brahmanism which surrounded him, 
he was driven to construct an eclectic school of his 

‘•It commences at line 830 of tlie 25111 chapter of the Parvan, 
and ends at line 1,532. 
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own. This he has done with great perspicuity and 
beauty of language in the Bhagavad-gita, combining 
various theories into one system, by interweaving, 
so to speak, threads from the Sankliya, Yoga, and 
Vedanta, so as to form a many-coloured woof of 
tlunight, wliieli is shot across a stiff warp of the doc- 
trine of love (//'//(/X'//) forKrisIma, and of stern devotion 
to caste duties {dharfna\ Of these cross threads the 
most constkcuoLis are t}>ose of the Saakhya, for which 
the author of the GUa. has an evident predilection. 
As a necessary result of its composite character, the 
work is, of course, full of inconsistencies. The whole 
co]nposition is skilfidly thrown into tlie form off, a 
dmiuatic poem, something after the manner of tlie 
lK,)ok of Job or a dialogue of Plato. The spcakei's 
are the two tnost iinpoilant |■)crsonag('s in the IMaha- 
I) ha rata — Arjuna and Krishna. Arjnna is, perha])s, 
tlaj real Itero of that eiiic. He is the bravcist, and yet 
the most tender-hearted of tlie five sons of Pandn. 
d'he god iOishna, who is identified witli Vishnu, and 
in tliis pliilo.sopliical dialogue is licld to be the vSupreme 
Being iiimself, had taken form as the son of Devaki 
and Vasadeva, who was l;)rotlicr of Kuntl, wife of 
Paridu. I lcnce the god was cousin of the sons of 
l^aiuju, lu'Other of Dlirita-rashtra, tlie sons of these 
brolhei-s being of course related as cousins to each 
other. In the great war wliich ai'osc ])etwccn the two 
tamilies of Ikindu and Dhrita-rashtra (see p. 1 12), repre- 
senting two Kshatriya races contending for su])reina.cy, 
Krislma refused to take up arms on cither side, but 
consented to act as the charioteer of Arjuna, and lo 
aid him with t'lis advice. At tlie coirimcncement of 
the Bhagavad-gUa the two contending armies are 
sui:)posed to be drawn up in battle-array, when Arjuna 
is struck with sudden com])u^^iction at the idea of 
fighting jus way to a kingdom through the bloot? of 
his kindred, and asks Krishna's opinion as to his 
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proper course of action. Krishna's re])1y is made the 
occasion of the long philosophical dialogue, com- 
monly called ^ the Song of the Adorable One,\sup~ 
posed to contain the actual utterances of the god, 
jiud venerated as one of the must sacred portions of 
Indian litcnitiire, as it certainly is one of the most 
beaiiliful. Undoubtedly the main design of the poem, 
the seiitiments expressed in which liavc exerted a 
powerful influence throughout India for the last 
1600 years, is to incifksate tlie doctrine of I> 7 iak/i, 
to exalt tlte duties of caste al)ove all other obligations, 
iricludiirg those of friendshij:) and kindred. As 
Arjiina belongs to the military caste, he is exhorted 
to jjerfonn liis a[>pointod work as a soldier. Again 
and again is he urged to hght, tvilhout the least 
thought al’ioul consequiuices, and without the slightest 
question as to tlie ])ropriely of slanghtering his 
relations. Hence we have tlie following sentiments 
often repeated (ILL 35, XVI 1 1. 47, 48) : 

better to do the duty of one’s caste, 

lliough bacl and in-jicrfonnod and franght: with evil, 

Than uiiderlalsc the l)nsines's of another, 

However good it be. For better far 
Abaiidon life at once than not fullil 
One’s own a{4>oiut,c<l work ; another’s duty 
brings danger to the inati W'lu> meddles with it. 

1‘erfection is alone attained hy him 

VV.ho s wea ves not fioni tlic Imsiness of his caste. 

The poem is divided into tlvrec sections, cadi con- 
laimng six cliapters, tlie philosophical Icacliing in each 
section being somewliat distinct. 

'f he first section dwells chiefly on tlie^lxmcfits of 
the Yoga system, jxfinting out, liowevcr, tliat; ihic 
asceticism and self-mortification of tlie Yoga otight 
to be joined witlr action, and the perlbrmance of 
caste duties, and windii^:^ up with a declaration that 
the gtand ann o! all sc]Lsu|,>j)rcs.sion is to attain that 
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most desirable state which enables a man to annihilate 
his own individuality, and see God in everything and 
everything in God. Arjiina is comforted under the 
distressing thought that he is about to kill his relations, 
by an argument drawn from the eternal existence of 
the soul, which is nobly expressed thus : 

“ The wise grieve not for tlie departed, nor for those who yet 
survive. Never was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor 
yonder chiefs, and never shall be the time wlien all of us shall 
not be ; as the emlxxlicd soul in this corporeal frame moves 
swiftly on through boyhood, youth, and age, so will it pass 
through Ollier forms hereaflcj' — be not grieved thereat. I’he 
man whom pain and ])l(‘asure, lieat and cold affect not, he^s fit 
for immortality. Whatever is not cannot be ; whatever is can 
never cease to lie. Know this — the Being that spread this uni- 
verse is indestructible. Wlio can destroy tlie Imlcstructilile ? 
ThcJie 1)0(1 ies tliat enclose tlie everlasting soul, inscrutable, im 
mortal, have an end ; but he who thinks the soul can be de- 
stroyed, and he wlio deems it a destroyer, are alike mistaken ; 
it kills not, and is not killed ; it is not born, nor doth it 
ever die ; it has no past nor future- — nnproduced, unchanging, 
infinite ; lie who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishable, indis- 
soluble, how can that man destroy another, or crxtingiiish 
ought below? As men abandon old and threadbare clothes to 
put on others new, so casts the embodied soul its worn-out 
frame to enter other forms. No dart can pierce it ; llame cannot 
consume it, water wet it not, nor scorching liree/cs dry i,t. --in- 
destructible, incapable of heat or moisture or aridity, eteiual, 
all-pervading, steadfast, immovalde, perpetual, yet impercep- 
tible, incomprehcnsilile, unfading, deathless, unimaginable.” 

In the .second and sixtli chapters tlie duty of Yoga 
or Gntense concentration of the mind on one subject’ 
(viz. the Sii])roinc Being, here identified with Kri.shna), 
till at last the great end of freedom from all thonoht, 
perfect caln\ and absorption in the Deity arc obtained, 
is enjoined with nnicli force of language, as may be 
seen from the following extracts : 

d hat holy man who stan^^s immovable, 

As if erect u];)on a pinnacle,' 

V Kfda-stha (VI. S) may mean ‘standing erect like a peakP 
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His appetites and organs all subdued, 

Sated with knowledge secular and sacred, 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, 

To whom friends, relatives, acquaintances, 

Neutrals and enemies, the good and bad. 

Are all alike, is calletl ‘one yoked with tlod.’ 

Idle man who aims at tiiat supreme condition 

Of perfect yoking'-* with the Deity 

Must first of ail be moderate in all things, 

In food, in sleep, in vigilance, in action, 

In exercise and recreation. Then 

Let him, if seeking (lod by dee]> abstraction, 

Abandon his possessions and his hopes. 

Betake himself to some secluded s|>ot,^ 

And fix his heai t and thoughts on ( lod alone. 

I'here let him choose a .seat, not liigh nor low, 

And with a cloth or skin to cover ))im, 

And Kusa grass beneath him, let liiinsit 
P'inn and erect, ])is ])ody, liead, and neck 
Straiglit and immovable, his eyes directed 
Towards a single point,'* not looking round, 

Devoid of passion, free from anxious ihouglit, 

Mis heaj’t restjuined, and deep in meditation, 
h'/en as a tortoise drawls its head and feet 
V/ithin its shell, so must he keep his organs 
Witlidrawn from sensual objects. Me whose senses 
Are well coiitrolled attains to sacred knowledge, 
And thence obtains tranquillity of tliought. 

Without quiescence there can be no bliss. 

Bden as a storni'to.sr.ed ship upon tlie waves, 

So is the man whose heart obeys his passions, 
Which, like the winds, will hurry him away. 
Quiescence is the state of the Supreme. 

Me wdio, intent on meditation, joins 


* Tersely expressed in Sanskrit by sa}fia-Ioshtdh}ia-ka}i(-ana 

(V I. 8L 

1 use tliese ex])ressions as kindred words to ^he Sanskrit 
yiikta and yoga, ‘Joined’ and ‘junction’ are also cognate 
ex{:>ressions. 

® Cf. Matt. vi. 6 : ‘ But thou, wdien thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and wdicn thou hast l^liut thy door, pray to thy Bother 
which is in secret.’ 

^ The^text (VI. 13) says, ‘fixing liis eyes on the tip of his 
nose ’ Xsamprekshya ndsikdgretm). » 
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His soul witU the Supreme, is like a flame 
That flickers not when sbeitered from the wind. 


In the second division of this poem the pantheistic 
doctrines of the Vedanta are more directly inculcated 
than in the other sections. Krishna here, in the 
plainest language, claims adoration as one with the 
great universal spirit, pervading and constituting the 
universe. 

The following are portions from different parts of 
this section : 


Whate’er thou dost perform, whate’er thou eatest, ^ 
Whate’cr thou givest to the poor, whate’er 
Thou offercst in sacrifice, wliate’er 
Thou doest as an act of holy penance, 

,i.)o all as if to me, O Arjuna (IX. 27).* 

1 am the ancient Sage, without beginning, 

1 am tlie Ruler and the All-sustaincr, 

I am incompreliensible in form, 

More subtle and minute than sul.)tlest atoms ; 

I am the cause of the wliole universe ; 

* Compare 1 Cor. x. 31 : ‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Cod.’ Dr. Txirinser, 
expanding tlie views of Professor Wel>er and others concerning 
the influence of Christianity on the legends of Krishna,, tliinks 
that many of the sentiments of the Bhagavachgita have been 
directly borrowed from the New Testament, copies of which, 
he thinks, found tlieir way into India about the third century, 
when he believes the |)ocni to h.ave been written. He even 
adopts the theory of a parallel in flic names of Christ and 
Krishna. He does not, however, sufficiently liear in mind that 
fragments of truth are to be found in all religious systems, how- 
ever false, and that the Bible, though a true revelation, is still, 
in regard to the human mind, through which the thoughts are 
translused, thoroughly Onental book, cast in an Oriental 
mould, and full of Oriental ideas and expressiotis. Some of his 
comparisons seem mere coincidences of language, which might 
occur independently. Neverthei^.s, something may be .said for 
Dr. Loriirser’s theory. His GerrrKin translation (1869) is riclt in 
notes, pointing out parallels. See also the ‘Indian, Antiquary ^ 
for October, 1873. 
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Through me it is created and dissolved ; 

On me all things within it hang suspended, 

Like pearls upon a string.* I am the light 
In sun and moon, far beyond tlie darkness; 

I am the l)ri{liancy in, flame, the radiance 
In all that’s radiant, and the light of lights, 

I'he sound ill etlier, fragrance in the caiih, 
d'he seed eternal of existing things,^ 

'I'hc life in all, the fatlier, mother, liiishand, 

Forefather, and sustainer of the world, 

its friend and lord. I am its way"* and, refuge, 

Its halntation and receptacle, 

I am its witness. I am Victory 

And Knergy ; I watch the nni verse 

With eyes and face in all directions turned. 

I^Iwell, as Wisdom, in the heart of all. 

1 am the Goodness of tlie good, I am 
Leginning, Middle, kind, eternal Time, 
dhe Lirlh, the Death oral!.* I am tlie syndiol A 
Among llie cliaraclcrs, I have created all 
Out of one portion of myself. K’cu those 
Who are of low and unpretending hii.lli/‘ 

May tind the ])ath to higliest ]ia])pincs.s, 

If they depend on me ; how inucli more those 
Who are l)y rank and penance holy Ihfdimaus 
And saintly soldier-pi inces like thyself. 

'Fhen l.)e not sorrowful ; from all thy sins 
I will deliver thee,'’ Tliink thou oji me, 


* Compare Rom. xi. 36: WIf Him, and througli Him, and 
unto Him, are all things.^ John i. 3 : ‘jMI tin ngs Avere made 
by Him; and without Him was not anything made tliat was 
made,’ 

Compare l John i. 5: Hhxl is ligiig and iji Him is no 
dtirkness at aih’ 

^ Compare Jolm i. 3 r *Al) tilings were made by Him.’ 

“* Cf. Jolm xiv, 6 ; *1 am tJte w'ay. ’ 

Compare Rev. i. 17, ,t8 : ‘I am (he first and the jjast ; and 
have die keys of h<.dl and of death.’ 

® The text states wdio tliese are; viz. women, Vaisyas, and 
STidras. I'his is significant in regard to tlie Ilimlu estimate of 
the female sex. A woman’s rerrion is tlioughl to consist hi 
obedience, first to tier father, and then to her luisbarid, with 
attention domestic duties. 

^ Cf. Matt. ix. 2: ‘.Be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven • 
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Have faith in me, adore and worship me,* 

And join thyself in meditation to me ; 

Thus shalt thou come to me, O Arjuna ; 

Thus shalt thou rise to my supreme abode, 

Where neither sun nor moon hath need to shine, 

For know tliat all the lustre they possess is niine.’^ 

We come now to Chapter XL, called ‘ the Vision (or 
Revelation) of the Universal Form ^ (^}ih)a-riifa-dar- 
Sana). Arjuna, filled with awe at tlie discovery of 
the true nature of Krishna, acting as his charioteer, 
addresses him thus : 

Most mighty Lord supreme, this revelation 
Of thy mysterious essence and thy oneness 
With the eternal S])int, clears away 
The mists of iny ilinsions. Show me then 
Thy form celestial, most divine of men. 

If liaply I may dare to look upon it. 

To this Krishna replies ; 

Thou canst not bear to gaze u])on my shajic 
With these thy human eyes, O son of Taiulu, 

Tut now I gift thee with celestial vision ; 

Tehold me in a hundred thousand forms, 

111 phases, colours, fashions in finite. 

Then follows the description of Krishna’s super- 
natural transformation : 

thee.* A sense of original corru[ition seems to be felt by all 
classes of Hindus, as indicated l)y the following pnp’er used after 
the ( layatrl liy some Vaishnavas : — 

Fdpo \haiii pdpa-kurmdhajjt pdpdtnid pdpa~santhhavadp 
Prd/id mdm, piindarikdksha sarva-pdpa-hara Ilare^ 

‘ I am sinful, I commit sin, my nature is sinful, lam okonceived 
i#_ sin ; 

Save me, O thou lotus-eyed llari, tlie remover of sin,’ 

Cf. Prov. xxiii, 26 : ^ My son, give me thine heart.’ 

® Cf. Rev. xxi. 23 : ‘ The ci^y had no need of tlie sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it ; fdr the glory of God did lighten it.’ 

® Tlie idea of tliis iJr. Lorinser considers ])orrow#d from the 
^Gospel narrative of the transfiguration. It is certainly very in- 
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Thus having said, the mighty Lord of all 
Displayed to Arjiina his form supreme, 

Endowed with countless mouths and countless eyes, 
With countless faces turned to every quarter, 

With countless marvellous appearances, 

With ornaments, and wreaths, and rol^es divine, 

Witli heavenly fragrance and celestial weapons. 

It was ns if the hnnaincnt uerc iilled. 

All in an instant willi a thousand suns, 

Blazing with dazzling lustre, so bt-lield he 
The glories of the universe collected 
In tlie one person of the God of gods,* 

ArjuM.i with every hair on liis body ]>ristling with 
nwe, lypws his bead at this vision, and folding his 
hands in revercncx*, gives utterance to a passionate 
oudnirst of taitbusiastic adoration, which is here 
abridged ; 


I see thee, mighty I,ord of all, revealed 
In forms of infinite diversity, 

I see thee like a mass of ]>m*est light. 

Flashing thy lustre everywhere around. 

1 see thee crowned witli splendour like the sun, 
Pervading earth and sky, immeasurable, 
PoimdJcss, nuthout l)Cgijming, middle, end, 
Preseiwer of imperishable law. 

The everlasting Man ; '•* the ti ij)le world 
Is asve-.struck at this vision of ihy form, 
Stupendous, indcscribal)Ie in glory. 

Have nicrcy, God of gods ; tiic universe 
Is fitly dazzled by thy majesty, 

Fitly to thee alone devotes its homage. 


struct i VC to contrast the simplicity of the Gospel scene; ‘His 
face dick shine ars tlie sun, and Ids raiment was white as the light’ 
(Matt, xvii. 2 ; Mark ix. 3). 

* In the Udyoga-parvan of the Maha-bharata (4419-4430) 
Krishna reveals liis form in the same way t(» the assein bh-d 
princes, who are obliged to close their eyes at the awful sight, 
while the blind Dhrita-ra.shtra ^ gifted with divine vision that 
he may behold the glorious spectacle (-1437). 

Sanaianah puriishah (XI. iS) may be translated ‘ the eternal 
Spirit.* 
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At thy approach the evil deinons flee, 

Scattered in terror to the ^inds of heaven. 

The multitude of holy saints* adore thee — 

Thee, first Creator, lord of all the gr>ds, 

TThe ancient One,^ supreme Heceplacle 
Of all that is and is not, knowing all. 

And to be known by alb Immensely vast, 

Thou couiprehendest: all, thou art the All {XT. 40). 

7 'o thee eai'thbs greatest heroes must return. 

Blending once more with tby resplendent essence, 

Like migltty rivers rushing to the ocean (XL 28). 

To thee i)e sung a thousand hymns of praise 
By ev(‘ry creature and from every (juai'ler, 

Before, above. l)elii)i(l. Hail! flail! thou All ! 

Again and yet again 1 worship thee. 

Have lucicy, 1 inijdore thee, and forgive, ' 

Tluit T, in ignorance of this tliy glory, 

Presumed to call tliec Friend ; and }mrdon too 
Whate’er 1 liave loo negligently uttered, 

Addressing tliee in loo fainiliar tones. 

Unrivalled God of gods, I fail before thee 

Prostrate in adoration, tlmu tlje Father 

Of all tliai lives and lives not ; have compassion, 

Bear with me, as a father with a son, 

Or as a lover witli a cherished one. 

Now tiint T see tliee as thou really art, 

I thrill with tenor ! Mercy ! i.ord of lords, 

Once more display to me thy human form, 

Thou hahilalion of the universe.’* 

Many other reniarkaltle j>as.sages might be adduced 
in connection with the lirst two divisions of the sub- 

* Cf. parts of the Te Heiirn. The Siddhas form a gvou}’' {^ana) 
of semi-divine beings, supposed to possess great; purity, cal lee** 
Swidhyas in the earlier mytliology (Maim, i. 22). Siddhas and 
Sadhyas are sometimes confused, tliougli here mentioneiJ sepa' 
lately (see p. 167). * 

^ Cf. JGm viii. 58 : Olefore Abraham was, I am,^ 

^ Pnnishah pirrdnak^ Hlie most ancient person ’ (XL 38). Cf. 
Daniel vii, 9 : * The Ancient of days did sitP 

^ XI. 45, 46. I'>r. l.oriiiser compares the awe of our Lord’s 

disciples (Matt. xvii. 6) : ‘TlS:y fell on their face, and were 
sore afraid.* Also of Simon Peter (Luke v. S) : * Wljen Simon 
Peter saw it, he fell dowm at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from 
me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 
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ject matter of the Bhagavad-gita. The following may 
be noted : 

He wlio has brought his members under subjection,. but sits 
with foolish mind thinking in his heart of sensual things, is 
called a hypocrite (Til. 6. Cf. Matt. v. 28). 

Many are my births that are pa.st ; many are thine too, 
O Arjuna, I know them all, but thou knowest them not 
(IV. 5. Cf. John viii. 14). 

P'or the establishment of righteousness am I born from time 
to time (IV. 8. Cf. John xviii. 37 ; i John iii, 3). 

1 am dearer to the wise than all possessions, and be is dear to 
me (VL 17. Cf. Luke xiv, 33; John xiv. 21). 

'I'lie igiuuant, the in)l)e]ievcr, and he of a doubting mind 
perish utterly (I V. 40. Cf. Mark. xvi. r6). 

In nm are all beings, by him this it inverse was spread out 
(Vni. 22. Cf. Actsxvii. 28). 

I lehided men despise me when I have taken human form 
(IX. II. Cf. John i. lo). 

Ill all the Vedas 1 am to be known (XV. 15. Cf. John v. 39). 

As many uses as there are in a reservoir filka.l with waters 
coming from all parts (for bathing, washing, or drinking), so 
many does a knowing Brahman find in all the Vedas (IT. 46). 

There will be fou.iKl an obvious similarity if we com- 
pare with the last statement, whicli is certainly liorne 
out by the practice of the present day, the various 
uses made of texts from our own sacred Scrijdiu'es 
by persons who wish to find authority for ext.reine 
opinions. 

The next passage is suggestive of tlic doctrine tliat 
the condition of the soul for a future state is deter- 
mined before death : 

Whatever a man’s ‘state of mind be .at the moment when he 
leaves the boily, to that condition does he always go, being made 
to confirm to that ( VIII. 6 . Cf. Eccles. xi. 3). 'Fhis is called 
the dying Sanskdra which delays the passage to heaJen. 

A similar passage occurs in the C'handogya Upani- 

shad, as follows : ^ 

■* 

Man is^ a creature of intelligence {^ratu-piaya)^ whatever ideas 
he forms in this life, he becomes so when he departs to another, 
therefore he sliould rellect on God (III. 14, i). 
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Subjoined is a paraphrase of another remarkable 
passage of tlie Bhagavad-gita (XVI. 12-16). It may 
be compared with laike xii. 17—20 : 

Entangled in a hundred worldly snares, 

Seif-seeking men, by ignorance deluded, 

Strive by iinrigliteous means to pile up riches, 
d'hen, in their self-coni[)lacency, they say, 

* Tliis acquisition I liavc made to-day, 

That I will gain to-morrow ; so much pelf 
Is lioarded up already, so mucii more 
Remains that I have yet to treasure up. 

This enemy I have destroyed, him also, 

And others in tlieir turn 1 will dispatch. 

] am a lord ; I will enjoy myself ; 

I’m wealthy, noble, strong, successful, happy ; 

I’m absolutely [jerfect ; no one else 
In all the world can be conijiared to me. 

Now I will olTer up a sacrifice, 

Give gifts wdth lavish hand and I 3 C triumphant.’’ 

Such men, liefooled by endless, vain conceits, 

Caught in the meshes of the world’s illusion, 

Iininersed in. sensuality, descend 

Down to the foulest hell of unclean spirits. 


A few lines from Chapter HI. may be added, in 
which Krishna exhorts .Arjuna to energetic action by 
an argument drawn from the example set by. himself 
in Ills own everlasting exertions for the good of the 
world (cf. John v, 17). The order of the text is not 
observed in the following version, and the sentiment 
in lines 6, 7, is iVom Chapter II. 47 : 


Perform all necessary acts, for action 
Is better than inaction, none can live 
By’sitting still and doing nought ; it is 
By action only that a man attains 
Immunity from action. Vet in Avorking 
Ne’er work for recoraj-icnsc ; let the act’s motive 
Be in the act itself, hftiow that work 
Proceeds from the Supreme. I am the pattcin 
For man to follow ; know that 1 have done 
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All acts already, nought remains har me 
To gain by action, yet 1 work tor ever 
Unwearicdly, and this 'wdiole universe 
Would perish if I did not work my work (TIT. 19 ). 

The third division of the poem, comprising llie 
last six chapters, aims ])articLilarly at interweaving 
Sankhya doctrines with the Vedanta, thoiigli this is 
done more or less throughout the wlioie work. It 
accepts tlie doctrine of a sii])remc presiding spirit, 
as the first source of tlie universe, and asserts that 
botli Prakriti and ihirusha — tliatis, tlie original eternal 
element and soul— l)oth emanate from tliis Supreme 
Being. INloreover, it maintains the individuality of 
s()#ls, and affirms that tlie body and all tlie world of 
sense is evolved out of Th-akrlti Ijy the regular 
Sa'nkhyan process, through Buddhi, Ahan-kara, the 
five subtile elements, the five grosser elements, and 
the eleven organs, including mind. 

Thus in XII L 19, and in VII. 4-6, we read : 

I, earn that PrakrHi and Puriisha also are both of them wUli- 
oiit beginning. And know that the Vikaras, or ‘productions,^ 
and the Gunas are spaing born I'lnkriti. 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, and egoism, 
into these eiglit is my Thakriti dividend. 'bhis Ih'akriti is the 
inferior one, but learn my su})crior l*raknti to be other than this. 
Understand that all things are pi oducod from this f)ther Jh-akriti. 

Again, in VIJ. 12-14, Ivrishna, sj leaking of the 
three CTunas, says : 

Ivnow that all the llnec* Gunas, whether Sattva, Rajas, or 
Tainas, ])roceed only from me. 1 am not in them, l>ut they 
in me. 

All this universe, deluded by ihese three conditions consisting 
of the Gunas, does not recognize me, the imjxa isliable ITeing, 
superior to them all. 

For this divine illusion (/TAyvf, i.c. ‘ iilusory creation 4, 
consisting of the three Gunas, caused T>y me, is (lifiicuit to l)c 
l>assed over. I'hose only are delivered from it vvlio have recourse 
to me, 

T^e eclecticism of the Bhagavad-gita will be suffi- 
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ciently apparent froin these examples. Three or four 
passages (taken from Chapter III. 27, Chapter XII 1. 
29, 31) will form a fit conclusion to the subject, as 
they contain the gist of the whole argument, viz. that 
it is Arj ana's duty, as a soldier, to act like a soldier, 
and to do the work of his caste, regardless of con- 
sequences ; and that this may be xione consistently 
wath adhesion to the Vedantic dogma of the soul’s 
real inactivity and state of passionless repose : 

All actions are incessantly performed 
liy operation of the finalities 
Of Prakrit! ; deluded by the tliou^lit 
Of individuality, the soul 
Vainly believes itself to be the doer. 

'rhe soul existing from etenrity, 

Devoifl of qualities, iniperishal>Ie, 

Abiding in the body, yet supreme, 

Acts not, nor is by any act polluted, 
lie vvlio perceives that actions are performed 
By Praknti alone, and that th<i soul 
Is not an actor, sees the truth aright. 

Krishna's last advice may be thus summed up : 

Act then and do thine own appointed task, 

In every action my assistance ask. 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 

Soshalt thou gain tliine end and be from trouble free. 

Arjuna's conclusion may be thus paraphrased : 

Eternal One ! thy glory just beheld 
Has all illusion from my soul dispelled 
Now Ijy thy favour is my conscience clear, 

I will ihy bidding do and fight without a ferir. 

This betyitiful poem offers, as we have seen, 
numerous parallels to passages in our own sacred 
Scriptures. But if we examine the writings and re- 
corded sayings of three great Romati philosophers, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Mtficus Aurelius, we shall 
find them also full of similar resemblances, whi^tf there 
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iippears to be no ground whatever for supposing that 
these eminent Pagan writers and thinkers derived any 
of their ideas from either Jewish or Christian sources. 

The fact is that we have not sufficient data for 
determining how far tlie presence of corrupt forms of 
Ciiristianity in pai iiculai* districts of India i'rom early 
tinies^ has affected Hinduism. Tlic Hindu system 
is like a vast ocean which has received an infinite 
number of streams, and all we can say is that into 
some of these streams Christian tributaries, from tur- 
bid springs, which have afterwards dried up, may 
possibly have found tlieir way and become absorbed. • 


/ainisin. 

Jainism is the only representative of Buddlusllc 
ideas now left in India, and has so much in common 
with them that, having already glanced at tlic chief 
features of Buddhism (see Chapter VL), we need only 
notice a few of the distinctive traits of a system whici) 
is certainly the near relation of Biiddhisin, if not its 
actual descendant. 

'liie Jainas, who are still found in great numl.)ers 
in various parts of India (especially on the western 
coast), are divided into two })rirK:.ipal sects : — i. 'Hie 
Svetarnbaras, * clothed in while garments C; 2. the Dig- 
arnbaras, ^sky-clad,’ or 'naked'; this distinction 
however, is now only observed m the images. These 
sects, though their doctrines rest on nearly the same 
sacred books, called collectively Agamas, and classed 
under the head of Angas, Uxxingas, differ in 

^ M. de Thevenot, who visited Agra in 1666, wrote that 
‘some affirm that there arai25,ooo Christian funilies in Agra.* 
In aU probability, Shah Jab^n employed only Europeans for his 
arsenals, artillery, <&c. See Sleeman’s Rambles, vol. ii. p. 49. 

* The Jaina scriptures of the Svetambara Jainas are comprfeed 
Q 2 
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borne few matters, such as the mark of clothing or 
absence of sucli mark on their images, the number of 
heavens, ike, 'i'hey both agree with the Buddhists in 
rejecting the Veda of the Brahmans. The principal 
point in the Jaina creed is the reverence paid to holy 
men, who, by long discipline, have raised themselves 
to divine perfection. The Jina, or ‘ conquering saint, 
who has conquered all worldly desires ’ (whence the 
adjective Jaina, to denote a follower of the Jinas), is 
with Jainas what the Buddha, or ‘])erfectly enlightened 
saint,' is with Bauddhas. lie is also called Jine.svara, 

‘ cliief ot i.. e J inas' ; Arhat, ‘ the venerable ’ ; Tirthan- 
kara, ^ the saint who lias made the jiassage oL the 
world’; Sarva-jna, ‘omniscient’; Bliagavat, ‘noly 
one.’ Time with Jainas proceeds in two etenmlly 
recurring cycles of immense duration, defying all 
human calculation: i. the Utsar|)ini or ‘ascend- 
ing cycle ’ ; 2. Avasarjiiiu or descending cycle.’ 

Each of these liad six stages. Those of the 
Utsary.iui i^eriod are bad-bad, bad, bad-good, good- 
bad, good, good-good lime. In the Avasarpini period, 
the series begins with good-good and goes regularly 
backwards. In the first cvcle the age and stature of 
men increase ; in tlie other decrease. We are now 


in forty-tjvc different works, in six groups collectively called 
Agarnas, viz. i. eleven ; 2. twelve Updngas ; 3. ten 

J''dinnas ; 4. four JS flila-siUra ; 5 - -'’E Chaia-sutra ; 6, one 
Nandi-sut} a ; 7. (:n\Q. Anityoga-dvdra-^sutra. Some of them have 
a fourfold commentary, under the names Tikd^ Niryiikti^ (gurni, 
and Bhdshya, The d'jkas are in Sanskrit, the others in 
Magadln Prakrit. Professor Dr. A. Weber has recently given 
a long accoiiiU, of these works in his Indhche Studit'n, 1 should 
add that llie sacred books of the Dig-ainbara Jainas are in 
Sanskrit and little known to Europeans. Two Dig-ambara 
Jainas who visited me at Jaypiir® spoke .Sanskrit fluently, and 
v^•oJC the Brahmanical tlireatl. Vlicy did not deny that they 
crmsidcred themselves half Bralnuans. 
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in the fifth stage of the Avasarpirii, ix. in ' bad’ time. 
When the two cycles have run out, a Yuga or age is 
accomplished. Twenty-four Jinas, or ^ perfect saints/ 
raised to the rank of gods, have a])]>carcd in the })rc- 
sent Avasarpini cycle, twenty-four in the past Utsar- 
pini, and twenty-four wall a]){)ear in the future. The 
idols rei>reseuting them are ahvays, like that of Ihuldha, 
in a contemplativ'c posture. 'Fhe first Jina of the 
present cycle lived 8,400,000 years, and attained a 
stature equal to the length, of 500 bows {dharius). 
'I'he age and stature of the second were somcwliat less ; 
and so in a descending scale. Tlic last twojinas, 
Pa^sva-natha and Maha-vira, w'cre |)robably real per- 
sons, and are tliose |)rinci|)ally reveied by the Jainas 
of*tbe present day. In all likcliliood tiic first founder 
of the sect was Pfusva-natlia, and its first active 
propagator IVlaha-vira. In tlie same cycle tlicre have 
lived tw^elve 'Cakra-vartins, universal em]>crors/ nine 
divine personages called .Ikila-devas, nine called 
Vasudevas, and nine otiicrs called Ih'ativasudevas, 
making a list of sixty three divine j)ersons in all. 

With regard to the world, tlie Jainas affirm that, 
l)eing formed of eternal atoms, it has existed and whl 
exist eternally, d'hey believe that it has tliroe divi- 
sions, viz. knver, middle, and i)]>f>er, and that tlierc are 
numerous hells and lieavous. All existing things are 
arranged under the tw'o great Tattvas of jiva, ‘living 
soul,’ and A-jiva, ‘ inanimate objects.’ Of living 
souls there are three l^inds : a. Adfyasiddha^ ‘ e\'er 
perfect,’ as the Jina ; b. Aluktainiai} , ‘ liberated soul ’ \ 
c. Idaddhdtnian^ ‘bound soul,’ or one bound by works 
and w^orldly associations. Material objects are some- 
times classed under a Tattva called Pi/dga/a, and some 
make seven, others nijie Tattvas. 

There are three ‘ ge)gis/ which together effect tlie 
soul’s liberation {moksRa) ; viz. a, right intuition, b, 
riglif knowledge, right conduct. 7 'ius last consists 
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in obsejving five duties or vows of self-restraint, 
thus : 

l. Do not kill or injure. Strict Jainas carry this to so preposte- 
rous an extreme tliat they strain water before drinking it, sweep 
the giDund wdth a brusli before treading on it, never eat or drink 
in the dark, and sometimes wear muslin before their mouths to 
prevent the risk of swallowing minute insects. Moreover, they 
never eat figs or any fniit containing seed, nor will they even 
touch flesh-meat with their hands. 2. Do not tell lies. 3. Steal 
not. 4- Be chaste and t<miperate in thought, word, and deed. 
5. Desire nothing immoderately. 

There are two classes of Jaiiias, as of Buddhists ; 
viz. S'rdvakas, those who engage in secular occupa- 
tions, and Yatisy monks or ascetics, who are requfted 
to pluck out their hair or wear it croi)ped short. TJie 
latter often congregate in Mathas or ‘ monasteries/ 
being called Sad hu when not monastic. 

It should be noted that most Jainas have a sort 
of modified belief^ in the Hindu gods, especially 
Brahnia, Vishnu, Siva, and Gane^a, with their con- 
sorts, as beings subordinated to the Jainas; and 
representations of these deities arc sometimes observ- 
able in the precincts of their temf)les. They are even 
observers of caste practices, and claim to be regarded 
as Hindus, though rejecting the Hindu Veda. ’In 
many parts of India the priests of Jaina temples are 
Brahmans. 


The Cdi'idkas, 

There is no such philosophical sect as that 01 the 
Carvakas at present in India, but that a materialistic 
school of thinkers so called once existed, and exercised 
no slight influence on .sceptical philosophy, is proved 
by. the frequent allusions to th§m in Indian writings. 
No account of Hinduism, tb^'cfore, would be com- 
plete without a brief statement of their opinionsf 
Nothing is known about C'arvaka, the founder of 
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this materialistic school. He may be styled the Indian 
Pyrrho or Epicurus, and his system is the worst form 
of all heresies. On that acxount, perhaps, it was 
honoured with the first place in Madhavacarya’s com- 
pendium of all tlie philosophical systems, called Sarva- 
darsana-saugraha. In the Sanli-parvan of the Maha- 
bhaiata (1410, tVc.) there is a story of a Rakshasa 
named C'arvaka, who, in the disguise of a mendicant 
Brahman, reviled Yiidhishthira during his triumphant 
entry into Hastina-pura, and uttered profarie and 
heretical doctrines. He was, however, soon detected, 
and the real Bnllnnans, filled with fury, killed him 
on the spot. Tlvis legend may possibly rest on some 
ba§is of fact. 

The creed of the (r'arvakas, wlio are sometimes 
called Lokayatas or I.okayatikas,^ is said to have 
been derived h orn tlie Varhas|)atya Sutras (Ajihorisms 
of Vrihaspati). 1 'hey reject all the Prarnanas, or 
‘ sources of true knowledge,' except Pratyaksha, ' per- 
ception by the senses' (see p. 1S8) ; tlicy admit only 
four Tattvas or ^ eternal principles,^ viz. earth, air, fire, 
and water ; and from these intelligence Qai/a/n'a) \s 
alleged to be produced ; they affirm that the soul is 
not • different from the body ; and, lastly, they assert 
that all the phenomena of the world are spoiUaneously 
produced, without even tlie hel]> of Adrishpi (see 
p. 51). 'rheir view.'^ may be summed up with a ver- 
sion of a. passage in the Sriiva-clankina-sangraha, 
setting foitiJ tlieir o]>inions according to the siip})Osed 
teaching of Vriliasjiati. The sentiments, it will be 
perceived, are wortliy of tlie most sceptical, material- 
istic, and epicurean of European writers : 

No heaven exists, no fma] liberation, 

No soul, no other no rights of caste, 

* 

* By some this name is given to a subdivision oi the C'arvakas, 
OJ the materialistic school. 
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No recompense for acts ; the. Agnihotra, 

The triple Veda, triple self-command,*' 

And all the dust and ashes of repentance-— 

These yield a means of livelihood for men 
Devoid of intellect and manline.ss. 

Jf victims slaughtered at a sacrifice 

Are raised to heavenly mansions," vvliy should not 

'rhe sacri fleer immolate his father? 

If offerings of food can satisfy^ 

Hungry departed sjiirits, \\hy siipj'uy 

Tlie man who goes a jourm y with provision.s ? 

II is friends at honu^ can feed him wdth oblations. 

If those abiding in cedestial spheres 

Are filled witli food jire.sented uj'ion earth, 

Why sliould not those \vho live in upper stories 
Be nourished by a ineal spread out below ? 

While life emlures, let life Ik* spent in case 
And meri iment let a man borrow money 
From all his friends and feast on melted butter. 
How can tins body when redueed to dust 
Revisit earth ? and if a ghost can j>ass 
d'o other worlds, why do('s not strong affection 
-For tlio.se he leaves behind attract him liack ? 

'idle costly riles enjoined for those who <.iie 
Are a mere means of ]ivelilio(>d devised 
By sacerdotal cnmiing — nothing more. 

'idle tliree composers of the t rijjUr Vtsla 
Were rogues, or evil spirits, or bufloons. 

'Jdie recitation of mysterious words 

And jablier* of the priests is .siugile nonsense. 


* 'fn-danda^ ‘control over llioughts, words, and actions, de- 
noted by the lliree Dandas or staves cairied by ascetics.* See 
Manu, XI L lo, il. 

See Manu, V, 42, and p. 38 of this volunie. Cf. M»ha- 
liluirata, Asvamcdhika-]>arvai\ 793, Ac. 

^ This is a liifi at the Sdruklha, when (as we have explained at. 
p. 66) oblations of cakes and liliations of wsatcr ai\-. made to the 
spirits of deceased Aithcrs, grandfathers, and ju ogenitor.s. 

“* ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’ (i Cor. xv. 
32); Compare sucli Horalian jvrecejyts as Fipod. xiii. 3, Ac. 

* 'Two curious Vcdic words, /byvV;r?/7~ and tiirpharJ, are ^iven 
in tlie text as specimens of what 1 sivppose modern scoffers might 
call ^ Vcdic slang. They occur in Rig-veda X. 106, 6, and 
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As a conclusion to our Appendix, we commend the 
foregoing curious commentary on the religious system 
of the Hindus by an enemy within their own camp, 
to the special attention of the Christian Missionary 
in India. Tlie satirical spirit it evinces is very dilTer- 
ent from that we have recommended, gt the end of 
our 1 2th chapter, as likely to be most effective in 
contending with the Hydra Hinduism. 


Nirukta XIII. 5- I tbcir ex]^lann{ion, see Pjohtlingk and 
Roth, and iny Sanskiit-Kiiglish Dictionary (pubJibhed by 
the University of Oxford). 

Fm* fuller oxplanaiions of both llinduisni (or Ih-ahinanisin) 
aii'b 1 hulclljibin, see my larger works on these two sui)jc'els, 
])uhlishefl by J\lr. Jolin Murray of Albemarle Street, and iny 
l)ook called ' Indian Wisdom,* publislied l)y Messrs. I>u/ac 
and Co. offbeat Russell vSlreet, London. 



PRONUNCIATION OF TETTERS IN WORDS OF 
SANSKRIT ORIGIN. 

VOWELS. 


a 

. as in rural. ! 


as in 

merrily. 

d 

,, t<7r, fi/ther. 

f-i 


niar/ue. 

i 

„ m\, \ 

e 

»» 

l)iTy. 

t 

,, .,.poI/ce. 

ai 

» » 

£^r/sie. 

ti 

,, f«U. 

o 

>1 


74 

,, r//dc. 

all 

> > 

(German) 


CONSONANTS. 


k 

as in 

A’illf seek. 

kh 

> j 

inkhorn. 


)) 

gim, dog. 


> y 

log/mt. 

71 

before k or g. as in si;/k, si//g. 

C 

as ch in 

rliuiv/z (t'tnv). 

ch 

as chh in 


/ 

as in 

yet. 


as dgeh in 

hedgehog (hq/hog). 

71 

be lore c: and /, as 

in si7/ge. 

1 

as in 

/rue. 

ih 

» y 

an/// ill. 

d 

it 

//ruin. 

dh 

it 

re//// aired. 

n 

1 1 

710710, 

t 

1 1 

wa/er (in Ireland). 

th 

i t 

iui/-//ook (but more dental). 

d 

f t 

dice (more like /// in /4is). 

dh 

t 3 

a///verc (Vnit more dental). 

n 

y y 

y/ot, i7t 

P 

y y 

put, sip. 

ph 

j y 

uphill. 

b 

y > 

hear, rii/y. 

hh 

y > 

aMor. 

m 

y > 

//zap, jaw. 

y 

> y 

ret. 

7' 

yy 

/ ed, year. _ 

1 

>> 

/ie. 

%> 

y y 

z'ie (like «/ after consonants), 

s 


jure, ses^non. 

sk 

i i 

tnsh. 

s 

i t 

.vir, hisL 

h 

it 

hit. 


f ,<r. Visarga, or a 

distinctly audible aspirate. 
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AbhAva (non-existence), 19 1, 
192. 1 

Abliidlianna, 77. 

Acara, §5, 71. 

A(^aryn., 160. 

Adhvaryu priests, 20. 
Adi-granthaof the Sikhs, 142(11). 
Acli-parvan, 112. 

Aditf, 22. 

Adilyas, 23, 26; (twelve), 167. 
A-drisbta, 51, 192. 

A-dvaita (non-dualism), 204. 
Agarwalas, 162. 

Ages (the four), 1:21. 
Aghora-patliins, or Aghorins, 
I4S. ' 

AgnayT, 27. 

Agni, 24. 

Agni-purana, 118, 

Agni.shtoma sacrifice, 40. 
Ahankara, 1 95, 197- 
Ahlrs (herdsmen), 164, 
Akiisa-makhins, 14S. 

Alexander the Great, expedition 
of, 4. 

Allahaliad- See Prayaga. 

A in ara- k a n t ak, 178. 

Amara-nath, 179. 

Amritsar, 179, 1 80. 
Ananda-tirjha, 140. 

Animals (sacred), 169, 1 70. 
Anna-prasana, 59. 


Anna-purna (the goddess of 
]denty), 1 66. 

Antyeshti, ‘funeral rites,’ 05. 
Annmana (inference), 188, 
Anusasana-parvan, 1 13. 

A ranya-karia, 1 10. 

Aranyakas, 44. 

Ardha-nari, 126. 

Arjuiia, 112, 208. 

Arka plant, 1 71. 

Arsha form of marriage, 62. 
Aryans, 3 ; language of, 3 ; set- 
tlement of, 3. 

Aryavarta (district), 2, 3. 
Ascetics {Buddhist), 78 ; (Hin- 
du), 147, 148. 

Asoka (King), 73 » 74 ; (inscrip- 
tions), 4. 

,, (shrub), 1 71. 

Asramas of a Brahman’s life, 59. 
Asramavasika-parvrin, 1 13. 
Asura form of marriage, 62. 
Asva-medha, ‘ horse - sacrifice,' 
40. 

Asvamedliika-parv m, 113. 
AsvinT, 27, 

Asvins, 24- 
Atoms, 192. 

Atharva-veda, 20, 

Avantika (Oujein), 177. 
Avasarpini (descending cycle), 
222, 
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Avayavas (members of a syllo- 
gism), 188, 189. 

Avidya, 205. 

Avyakta, 195. 

Awadhi dialect, 7 * 

Ayodhya, iio, 177. 
Ayodliya-kanda, i lO. 

Ayogava, a mixc:d caste, 57, 153. 

Badarayana, 46, 203. 
lladail-kedara, or Badarl-nath, 

178. 

liabals (carpenters), 163. 
Baladevas, 223. 

Brda-kanda, lio. 

Bali, 63 (n. 2). 

Bandarwars, 162. 

BaagTs (sweepers), 164. 

Banias, or Baniyas, 162. 
Banjaras, 162. 

Banyan-tree, 171. 

Ikaiares, 174, 175, 177. 

Bengali language, 7 * 

Bhagavad -gita, 206- 22 1 . 
Bliagavata-purana, 118, 119, 120. 
Bhairava ('Siva), 94. 
Bhairava-natha, 166. 

Bhairavl, 95. 

Bhaktas, 136. 

Bhakti, 115, 136, 20S, 209. 
Bliakti-marga, 12. 

Bliakti-sastra, 15. 

Bhakti-sutras, 116. 

Bharata, i. 

Bharata-khanda, l . 
Bharata-varsha, I . 

B li askariica rya, 139. 

Bhatiyas, 162. 

Bhats, 163. • 

Bliatta-prayaga, 1 77. 
Bliava-bliuti, III. 

Bhaviini (a shrine), 179. 
Bhavishya-pii rana, 1 1 8. 

Bhikshu, ‘ religious devotee,' 59 ; 

(Buddliist), 7^* 

BlUma, 1 1 2. 


Bhlma-sankara, I 78 * 
BhTshma-parvan, 1 1 3. 

Bhistls (water-carriers), 164. 
Bhojpiirl dialect, 7 * 

Bhur, 61. 

Bliuta-siiddhi, 132. 

Bhuta-yajnn, 63. 

Bhuvar, 6 t. 

Biliistls (water-carriers), 164. 
Bindu (a Sarovara), 179 - 
Bodlii-trec, 75 * 

Brahma. See Brahman. 
Brahma (the god), 26, 87-90. 
Bralima form of marriage, 62. 
Bralima-carin, ‘unmarried stu- 
dent,' 59. t 

I > ral \ 11 1 a - j i j n iisa , 204. 

Brahman, 17, 204; the sflpreme 
soul, 49 ; meaning of, 86. 
Bialnnana portion of the Veda, 

14, 18, 33-38. 

Bralimanda-piirann, 118. 
Brahmanism, 13; Buddhism and 
Brahmanism contrasted, 74. 
Bralimans (priests), 34, 5^^ “^3 1 
divisions of, 159- 
Brail ma-purana, 1 1 8. 

Brahma Samaj, 149. 

B rail m a-y aj 1 1 a , 63 . 
Brahma-vaivarla-purana,* l iS. 
Braj dialect, 7. 

Biuidha, 72, 74, 75 ; meaning 
of, 74; incarnation of Vishnu, 

108. 

I Buddhi (intellect), 196. 
Buddhnuh iyani, 196 (n). 
Jiuddhisni, 72 ; and Biabmanism 
contrasted, 74. 

'C A I TANYA, 146. 

'Caitanyas, 138, 146, 147. 
'Cakra-Acartins, 54, 223. 

JCamars (leather-cutters), 164. 
Camunda, 124. 

'Canakya, 72 (n). 

‘‘Candala, a mixed caste, 57 > ^ 53 * 
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'Candi, 124. 

'Ciindl-mahatmya, 119. 

'Candra Sen (Keshab), 149. 
'Candra-giipta, 4, 73, 74. 
'Carvakas, 224. 

Caste, 151 - 159 - 

Castes (tlie rour), 56, 57, 152 ; 
(modern divisions), 159; (ori- 
gin of mixed castes), 152, 153. 
Categories (sevtm), 190, 191. 
'Caturvarnya, 56. 

Caula, 59. 

Ceylon, 82, nr, 

'Chandas, 15. 

'Citra-kote, 179. 

Conflii^iices {seven), 177, 178. 
Confuous, 47. 

Conje^yararn, 177. 

Cows, reverence for, 169. 
'Cuda-karman, 59. 

Custard-ap jde, 171. 

Daiva form of marriage, 62. 
Dak ore, 180, 

Daksh i nacari ns, 1 26, 
Dandakaranya (the Deccan), 166. 
Danda-pani, 166. 

Darsanas (systems of philosoi)Iiy), 
14, 46, 1S7 -206. 

Da Sahara, 183. 

Dasaratlra, no. 

Dasra, 24. 

Deccan, 166. 

] 3 eva-prayaga, 178. 

Deva-yajna, 63. 

Devl-mrdialmya, 1 1 8. 

DcvT, T23, 

'DburjatT, 93. 

Dharma (caste duties), 77, 202, 

208. 

Dharma-s'astra, 15. 

Dhigvana, a mixed caste, 57. 
Dhobis (washermen), 164. 
Dhrita-rashtra, 112. 

Diet, 64.* 

Digambara, 93, 221. 


DlpalT, or Dlvrill, 1 84. 

Dirzls (tailors), 164. 

Dola-yatra, 182. 

Dorns (chair-makers), 164. 
Driivida Bralimans, t59. 
Dravidians, 2 ; language of, 8, 9, 
Dravya (substance), 190, 19 1. 
DrishadvatT river, 55. 

Drislitanla (example in logic), 
‘1S9. 

I ) roria- parvaii, 1 1 3. 

Durba grass, 171. 

Durgri,"95, 124. 

Dnrga-puja, 183. 

Duryodhana, 1 12. 

Dvapara age, 12 1. 

Dvarakii, 114, 177, 178, 

])vi-ja, ‘twice-born,’ 58. 

Dyaus, 22, 24. 

Dynush-pitar, 22. 

I Ka'I'ING and drinking, 1 55-1 57. 

Food, 155-157. 

(Iadhada, 180. 

(diindharva form of marriage, 
62. 

Ganesa, 63, 1^5. 

Ganesa-cait urthi, 1 83. 
Ganga-putra, ibo. 

Gaiiga-sagara, 173, 178. 

Ganges, 172, 
j Gangotrl, 173, 178. 

I (hirbhadana, 59, 

I ( iarbha-landjhana, 59. 
i < j-aruda-jHirana, nS. 
i Gauda Ih'ahman^, 159. 

I Gama, 124. 

I Gautama, 75. 

I Gaya, 75, 176. 

; Gayatrl, 61. 

I Gaya-wal, 160, 
i Ghrishnesvara, 1 79. 
j Gila-govinda, 139. 
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Goflavnn river, 1 73 
Gods (thirty -three), 25. 

Gond language, 9. 

Gosain, 144. 

Gosainji, 143. 

(jotama, 46, 75, 189. 

Gotras, 160. 

Grab as (nine planets), 180. 
Griha-stha, Gioiiseh older,' 59. 
Grihya-sutra, 15, 53. 

Gujarat! language, 8. 

Gupa. (quality), 190, 191. 

Giinas (three), 88, 194, 195. 
Gurjara Brahmans, 159. 

IIA 1 JAMS (barbers), 164. 
Malwavs (confectioners), 164. 
Ilanuman, 166. 

1 lari-dvvar 177. 

Ilarivansa-j iiTan, 114. 

Hell, 51. 

Hetu (reason in logic), 1S8. 
Hindi langtiage, 7. 

Mindh, origin of name, 2. 
Hindftism, 13, 16. 

Hindustan, i, 

Hindustani language, 7. 

Iliouen Thsang, 81. 
Hiranya-garbha, 198. 

Holi festival, 182. 

Idol-wouship, 165. 
Incarnations, 103 ; Vishnu’s ten, 
104-108. 

India, different names of, i, 2 ; 
population of, 2 ; immigra- 
tions into, 2-6 ; conquests of, 
4 ; fourteci^ languages of, 7- 
9 ; sacred language of, 13. 
Inclra, 23, 167. 

Indrani, 27. 

Indus river, 2. 

Investiture with thecord, 6o> 61. 
Isvara, 205. 

Ititea, 15, HI. 


Jagan-nath, 175, 178 
Jagan-mritri, 93, 95. 

Jaimini, 46, 20I, 

Jaina, 222. 

Jainism, 221-224, 

Jainbu-dvTpa, 2. 

Jangamas, 148. 

J anmasbl M hyT, 1 83. 
jata-karmaiY, 59. 
jats, or Jats, r6r. 
jaya-deva, 139. 

I ina, 222. 

Jivatman, the individual soul, 
50, 192, 200, 206. 
Jiiana-marga, ir. 

‘Jumna river, 172, 
jumnotr!, 178. 

J v;il a-mukhl, 1 79, 

Jyotir-matba, 1 79, 

Jyotisha, 15. 

JyotishI (family astrologer), 62. 
Jyotishtonia sacrifice, 40. 

Kaiur, 14 1, 142. 

Kahars (palankin-liearers), 164. 
Killa, * Time,’ 92. 

Kali age, i2i. 

Kali (the goddess), 92, 95, 124, 
125. 

Kalki or Kalkin, incarnMion ol 
Vishnu, 108. 

Kalpa-sutra, 1 5. 

Kama (god of love), 167. 
Kama-dlicnii, 169. 

Kaniida, 46, 190. 

Kanare.se language, 8. 

KanaujT dialect, 7. * 

KaucI (Konjeveram), 177. 
Kanyakuijja Brahma iys, 159. 
Kapila, 46, 193. 

Kapila-vastu, 74. 

Karana, a mixed caste, 57 ‘ 
4iarma-marga, 11. 

Ivanna u (act), 1 90, 191. 

I Karma-pliala, 55. • 

: Karma-vipaka, 51. 
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ICarmendnyuni, 196. 
Karna-parvan, 113. 
Karna-prayaga, 178- 
ICarnata Brahmans, 159. 
Kania-veclha, 60. 

Kartti ka-purn ima, 1 84. 
Karttikcya, 166. 

Kaseras (braziers), 163. 

Kasi (Benares), 177. 

Kasmirl Janguage, 8. 

Kathaks (musicians), 163, 
Kaulopanisliad, 13 1. 

Kauravas, or Kiiru princes, 1 12, 

Kaverl river, 173. 

Kavya,^ 15, 

Kaya-stlin, a mixed caste, 57» 
163,;. 

Kedara, or Kedarcsvara, 178. 
Kerala (Malaliar), 137. 

Kesanta, 59. 

Ketu (the planet), 166. 

Khatris, 162. 

Khond language, 9. 
Kislikindhya'kaeda, ill. 

Kistna river, 1 73. 

Kodagu language, 9. 

Kolarian language, 9. 

KoUs (weavers), 163, 

Konkan! dialect, 8. 

Koba language, 9. 

Krishna, 208. 

, , (incarnation of Vishnu), 
106. 

Krita age, 1 21. 

Kshatriyas (soldiers), 35, 56, 57. 
Kulis (coolies or labourers), 164. 
Kumarika-khanda, i. 

Kumbhars (potters), 164. 

Kiirraa incarnation, 105. 
Kurma-purana, iiS. 

Kuru princes, 112, 113, 
Kuru-kshetra, 113, 179. . 

Kuf^a grass, 171. • 

Kuvera, i$7. 


l,AKsriMi, 124. 

Languages spoken iu India, 7-9. 

j k a ( C eyi on ), ill. 

Linga, 92, 93, 165. 
Linga-purana, 1 18. 

Linga sarira, 65. 

I Inga vats, 148. 

Lobars (blacksmiths), 163. 
Loki'iyatas, or I.okayatikas, 225. 
I.onarTs (preparers of salt), 164, 

Madhavacarya, 141. 

Madhva, or Madhvricarya, 141. 

I MadhvaLlryas, 13S, I41. 
Mahaljalesvar, 178. 
Maha-l)liaraUi, 15, 111-114. 

,, dihiitas (five), 196. 

,, -brail mana, 160. 
Maha-deva, 123. 

Maha-devi, 123. 

Mahiikala, or Mahlik piles vara, 

i7fi. 

Maha-lakshml (a shrine), 179. 

,, -patra, 160. 

,, -riishtra Brahmans, I5<). 
Mahat, 196. 

Mahatrnyas, 175 ' 

Maha-vidyas (ten), 125. 

,, -yajiias (five), 63. 
Mahishya, a mixed caste, 57. 
Maithila Brahmans, 159. 
Makaras (five), 1 27. 
Makara-sankriinti festival, l8l. 
Malabar, 137. 

Malayalam language, 8. 

Mails (gardeners), 164. 

Mallahs (boatmen), 164. 
Mallikarjuna, 178. 

Manas, 196. 

Manasa (a Sarova^a), 179. 
Manavas, 53. 

Mantra, 98. 

,, portion of the Veda, 14, 
18. 

Mantras, 1 2 7, 128. 

Manii, code of, 53" ^9* 
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Manusbya-yajna, 63. 
Markaiideya-purana, 118. 
Marriage, 155; eight forms of, 62. 
Maruts (The), 23. 

Matha (a monastery), 224. 
Mathura (Muttra), 177. 

Matris, or Matrikas, 124. 
Matsya incarnation, 104. 
Mausala-parvari, 114. 

Maya (illusion), 195. 

,, (Haridwar), 177. 
Mcgastlieiies, 4, 73. 

Mela (reiigious fair), 182. 
Mewar! dialect, 7. 

Mihtars (sweepers), 164. 
Mlmansa system of philosophy, 
46, 201-203. 

Miirikshara, 70. 

Mitra, 22. 

Mocis, 16. 

Mohuti Roy (Raja Ram), 149. 
Monkeys, 170. 

Mudrii, 127, 130, 
Muhammadans, 5, 6. 
Mvirdhavasikta, a miKcd caste, 

57. 

Muttra, 177. 

Naga-na'I'h, or Nagesvara, 179. 
Naga-pancamT, 183. 

Nagas (serpents), 169. 
Nakshatras (27 constellations), 
180, 

Nakiila, ri2. 

Nama-karana, 59. 

Nanak vShaij, 142. 
Nanda-prayaga, 17S. 

N aradiya- pii rana, 1 1 8. 
Narayana, loi ; (a Sarovara), 1 79. 
Nara-sinha incarnation, 106. 
Narbada river, 173. 

Nasatya, 24. 

.Nasik, 179. 

Nath-dvar, 180. 

Naus (barbers), 164. 
N,ava-gra}iah (nine planets), 166. 


Nava-ratri festival, 185. 

Nepali language, 10. 

Nigamana (conclusion in logic), 

1 88. 

Nimbarka, or Nimbaditya, 138. 
Nimbarkas, 13S, 139. 

Nirnaya (in logic), 189. 

Nirukta, 15, 

Nishkramana, 59. 

Non- Aryan races of India, 7. 

! Nyaya system of philosophy, 46, 
187-190. 

OjIIA, 160. 

Om (the mystical word), 87, 
200. 

Om-kara, 178. 

Oraon language, 9. 

Oriya language, S. 

Oswals, 162. 

PAD.\RTirAs (sSeven categories), 

190. 

Padma-purrina, 118. 

Paisaca form of marriage, 62. 
Pakhtu language, 10. 
l^alitana, 180. 

Pamj)a (a .Sarovara), 179. 
l^anca-lakshana, 117. . 
Pandavas, or Pandu princes, 

Pandharpur, 120 (n), 147, 176. 
Panjal)! language, 8. 
Parama-liansas, 148. 
Paramdtiiian, the Supreme Soul, 
49, 193, 206. 

Parainilas (six), 79* 

I‘arasii-ramit, 167; incarnatioti" 
of, 1 0(3 

Parasurama-kshetra, 1 67. 
1‘arikrama, 173. 

Pariksliit, 179. 

Parivrajaka (a religious mendi- 
cant), 59 ; (Buddlrst), 78. 
ParsTs, 5. 
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Parvan, i8i. 

Parvatl, 95, 

Pasliiu language, 10. 

Pasis (village watchmen), 164. 
Pasupatas, 148. 

Pa.s\i-prili ('Siva), 148. 
Patali-putra (Patna), 4, 73. 
I’atanjali, 46, 200. 

I’hilosbphy, six systems of, 45, 
46, I S7-206. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 171-180; 

why undertaken, 171, 172. 
Find a, 66, 68. 

Pi pal tree, 170. 

Pitri-yajna, 63. 

1‘Iurcs {sacre(i), 170-180. 

Plaricts (teni]))es of tlie nine), 
j 66. 

Pongal festival, 182. 

Prabhasa, 179. 

Pi'adalsshiaa, 1 73. 

Ih'adhana, 195. 

Piaja-pati, 90. 

Ih iijajjatya form of marriage, 62, 
Prabriti, 194-199. 

Prantii (true knowledge), 52, 
1 88, 197.^ 

Pramdnas (four), 18S; (three), 
197 -’ ' 

Pra.nieya, 189. 

I'miijiid (logical pi'Oj)ositioM), 
188 

I ’rat i vasud e vas, 2 23 . 

Pratyaksha, iS8. 

Prayaga (Allahahad), 176 ; (a 
conlluenee), 177. 

P ravdg' wal, 1 60. 

Prayascilta, 55, 71. 

Pray oj ana (in logic), 189. 

Priests. Sc^e Prainnan.s. 
PrithivI, 24, 

Pukpasa, ’i-mixed caste, 57. 
Ikmsavana, 59- 

Purana, 15, 115-122; subject s 
treated of in a, ny, 

Puvlh dialect, 7, 
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Piirna-prajna, 140. 

Purusha, the Supreme Soul, 49, 
195, 200. 

Purusha-stikta, 30, 
Purva-mlmansa, 20 1. 
Purva-paksha, 202. 

Pushkara (a Sarovara), 179. 
Pushti-mrirga, 144. 

Pythagoras, 47. 

IvAiru (the planet), 166. 
Kaja-pur, 1 80, 

Rajas (the Guna), 88, 117, 194, 

195- 

Kajasa Piiranas, 117, 118. 
Rajmahal language, 9. 

Rakslosa form of marriage, 62. 
Rakshasas, l66>. 

Ram Moliuu Roy, 149. 

Rama (incar nation of Vishnu), 
106, 110. ■ 

Raina-kslietra (the Deccan)* 

1 66. 

Ramananda, 141. 

Ramanandas, 138, 141, 14,2. 
Pama-iiallj, or RamcMvara, 179. 
Ramiinuja, 139, 

Rarnanujas, 138, 140, 
Ramayana, 15, xo9“i n. 
Ramesvara, 178, 179. 

Rangaris (dyers), 164. 

Rasiogfe, 162. 

Ravana, 2, 110, ill, 166. 
Renukii (a shrine), 1 79. 
Rig'veda, 19. 

Rishis, 17, 

Rivers, sacred, 1 72, 173* 
Rosaries, 61. 

Rudra, 92. ^ 

R ud ra.-prayaga, 178. 

Rudras, 25, 167. 

Rudra-yiimala 'Pantra, 131. 

Sauarmati river, 173, 

'Sabda (verbal authority), 188, 
Sabhtx-parvan, 
i< 
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Sac-cid aimnda, 52, J95, 204. 
Saciifices, human, 36, 37 ; of 
animals, 38-41 ; of the Soma 
plant, 39 ; abolition of ani- 
mal, 42. 

Sad-acara, 55. 

Sadhyas, 167. 

Sa^cs (seven), i6o,. 

Saliadeva, 112. 

Sahajananda, 14s. 

Saiva, 97. 

'vSaivisni, 97-100. 

'Saidas, 98, 122 ■ 13.fi. 

'Sakti, 92, 123, 199. 

'Saktism, 122- 133. 

'Saia^^ lama stones, 1 71. 

Salokya, 51. 

'Salya-parvan, 1 13, 

Sarnaj (Ihahnia), 149. 
vSa.)nano<.iaka.s, 6S. 

Sainanya (generality of j>ro- 
periies), 190, 1 91. 
Sainavartana, 59, 62, 

Saraavaya (coiidierence), 19 1. 
Saina-veda, 20. 
Saraayaearika-sutra, 1 5. 

'Sami tree, 171. 

SnmTpya, 51. 

Sampradayas, 135. 

Samsaya (in logic), 189. 
Sandijya, 63. 

Silndilyn, 116. ♦ 

Saiulrokuttns ( — -'Candra-gupta), 
4, 72. ^ 

'Sankariicai'y'a, 137, 203, 206. 
Sarjkhya .system of pliilosopliy, 
46, 193-200. 

Sannyasin (religious devotee), 

59, 65. 

Sanskaras (twelve), 59. 

Sanskrit; (language), 13 ; litera- 
ture), 13, 14. 

'Sant’nparvan, 113. 

Sapinda, 69. 

Saptapadi, 63. 

'Sarail -lonat 1 1 a, 1 79. 


Sarasvata Brahmans, 159. 
Saraisvati (river), 355, 95, note J, 
172; (the goddess), 90, 124. 
Sarayu river, 173. 

Sarovara (divine lakes), 179. 
Sarupya, 51. 

Sarva-darsana-sangraha, 225. 
'Sasirl, 160. 

Sati (Suttee), 149. 

'Satrunjaya, 179- 
) Sattva (the Guna), 88, 1 1 7, 194, 

I ^ 95 * 

S.ittvika Puranas, 117, 118. 

S d u [> t i k a- j ) a r van , 1 1, 3 . 

J^fiyujya, 51, 52. 

•Sfcls (Mi'iu'u), 134, 135. ; 
Seleukos JNikator, 4, 73. 
kSesha (llm serpent), 170. 
Shap-darsanas (suk systems ol 
philosopiiy), 46. 

'Siksha, 15. 

'Siksikl-patrl, 146 (n). 
'Siddbanta (in logic), 189, 

Sid (111 as, 167. 

S i m a j 1 1 oni i ay an a , 59. 
vSindhi language, 8. 

Sindhu river, i. 
vSins (tu-e great), 64. 

'Sitala (the goddess of smal!- 
pox), 1 66. 

kSiva, 26, 87-96, 98. 
'Siva-puriina, n8. 

'.‘^iva-ifdri, 182. 

Sita, no, in. 

Skauda, 166. 

Skancla-purana, n8. 
Sniarta-sutra, 15. 

Smriti, 14. 

Soinnaih, 178. 

Sonars (grddsiniths), 163. 

Souk 49, 50- 

kSiriddhas (funeral ntes), 64-68. 
'Sramanas (Buddhist ascetics), 

! 78. ■ 

i 'SravUa-sutra, 15. 
j 'Sravakas (jaina), 224. 
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Sri-nath, 180. 
Sringen-niatha, 179. 
Sn*pancainu 1S2. 

Sri'Vatsa mark, 120 (nk 
'Srolriya Brahman, l6o. 
hSniti, 14, iS. 

Stouts (sacred), lyr. 
Stri'-parvan, 113. 

Sudras, 35, 56, 57. 

S un d a ra- iv a n da, ill. 

Surya, 24. 

vS ut 'irs ( ai rpen f.e rs ) , 1 63. 
Sfitra, 34 (n), 46. 

,, or ihiddlia, 77. 

S vami-tiu liiyana, 1 4 3, 
'Sva^)aka, 153, 

Svat, 61. 

Svi^’t^aroluuyika-j'iarvai), 1 14. 
' S V t e lam f ja ras, 2 2 1 . 
SyUoi;ism (loi;dcai), idS. 


Tagore, 149. 

TaiUn<.!;a Brahmans, 159. 
d'akshnka (the .sevptml), 170. 
Taina.s (tiieGuna), 88, 117, 194, 
195 ' 

T a nia s a P u r a 1 1 a s , t 1 7 , i 1 8 . 
'ramil langiiag*^', 8. 

'r^mmilras (liv!.'), 196. 

'rantls (weaveis), 163. 

Taiilra, 15. 

Tan t ras, 122-132. 

Tantrisin, 122-133. 

Tainonuia, 178. 

TaplI liver, or l'a|)I, 173. 

Tai'ka (rerutaU'.ui in lo^ic), 189. 
d'attva, 194. 

Telis (oilmen), 164. 

Tchigu lanj^Liapn:*, 8. 

'I'ilaka mark, 98. ^ 

'i'lrthas, Iff. 

Tithi (a lunar day), l8l. 

/I'oda language, 9. 

^ TraiLsmigration of souls, 42, (:>8 
Tret a age, 121, 


Tri-murti (Vedic), 25 ; (later), 

Tri-pitaka, 77. 

Tri-pundra, 98. 

Tryamhaka-uatli, 1 78. 
Tukanima, 147, 176. 
dddsi plant, 170. 

'rule language, 9. 

Tuianian races, 2. 

UnATtAKANA (major prcmi.s.s), 
iS8. 

Ihlasa, 146. 

UdiM, 142. 

Udgatii j)riesls, 20, 

Ud yttga-parvaii, 112. 

Uma,"95, 124, 

kp'amana (ctm)])nrison }, t88. 

l4>aiiaya (minor premiss), ihS, 
|!|)anaya.rni, 59, 60. 

U|>anishi'el portieu of ill c Veda, 

13, Pk 43 45 - 

Upa-purana, 15 ; (eighteen), 

U ]Vasa k as ( li \ i < Id h i.st; ) a ym e n ) , 78 . 
1) rdliva-jnindra, 98. 
lishas, 24. ‘ 

lUkala Bt-rdimaus, 159, 
Ut^arpinT (ascending cycle), 222. 

I dtaru-kanda, ill. 

IJ ttara-pa.ks.ha, 202. 

U ttara-mimausa, 20.1 . 

V A 11 ) T K A 1 1 1 a 1 1 m a n , 160. 

Vai-iva (a mixed caste), 57, 163, 
Vaidya-natb, 178. 

Vrijapeya saciitice, 40. 

Vair.g-is, 142, 148. 

Yai msiiikasys! eyn of jdiilosophy, 
46, 190 193.* 

Vaishnava, 97. 

Vaishnavism, 97. 

Vallaiihaearya, 142 ; disciples 
r.i, 143. 

Vallahluicaryas, 138, 142-146, 
Valmiki. no. 
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V'^rimfK'-ivrins, 126. 

V aiviana incarnation, I06. 
Vainana-piirana, 118. 
Vana~parvan, 112. 

Vanaprastha (anchorite), 59, 64. 
Va la lia in ca r n at ion, I O 5 • 
Varah;npurann, 1 1 8. 
Vanlhana-nKUlia, J 79. 

Vanina, 22, 23, 28, 167. 
Yaninil.nT, 27. 

Vasuclcvas, 223, 

Vasuki (the serpent), lyo. 

Vasns (eight), 167. 

Vayii, 23. 

Vayminirana. 1 18. 

Vetki, meaning of, 17. 

Vedangas (six), 15. 

Vedanta systoin of philosop 1 )v, 
46. 

Ve(]a.s, 19, 20. 

Vena river, 173. 

Vijas, T27, 128. 

Vi j a y a-dasa inT, 1 83 . 

Vikaras (sixteen), 196. 

Vilva tree, J 70. 

Vinriya, 77. 

Virala-|)nrvan, 1 12. 

Viscslui {pai ticulaa ity), 190, 19). 
Vishnu, the god, 87- ()i, 100- 
108. 

Vishnu-prayaga, 177. 
Vishnu-painina, 118, 120-122, 
Vhsva-devas (ten), 167. 


Visva-nath, 17^' 

Vithoba, 120 , (n), T47, 176 . 
Vivaha, 59 . 

Vritra, 23. 

Vrishatha, 148 . 

Vyahritis (tlirce), 61. 

A’'ya)ialva (in logic), 188. 

Vyapti (in logic), 1 88 , 

\'vrip 3 'a (in logic), iSS. 

V ya sa, 112 , I I 6, 1 46 , 203 . 
Vyavahiira, 55, 71. 

VAjNAVAi,KyA, code of, 70, 71. 
Va j n ika 1 1 rrdnna n , 1 60. 
’\’aino|»a,vTta, 60. 

\’a jar- Veda, 20, , 

Va.ina, 167. 

\hinlras (mystical diagraais), 
1 29. 

Yatis (Jaina), 224. 

Y<.)g:i system of philosophy, 46, 
200, 20 1 . 

Yoga (eoneent ration of tlic 
mind), 209, 210. 

Vogc.4\ ai 1 fa shrine), 179. 

^ Ogin, or Yogi, 201. 

Vogini, 95 , 124 . 

Vuni, 95. 

Yuddliad<anda, 1 1 1, 
Vudhislilhira, U2. 

Zana)-avasta, 5. 

Zoroaster 5, 47> 
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THE 

FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

A Series of Monographs on the Chief Fathers of the Church. 
Fcap. 8 VO., cloth boards, 2s. each. 

BONIFACE. 

y^y the Rev. L GRh:GORY SMITH, M.A. (is. 6d.), 

LEO THE GREAT. 

^ Ry the Rev. CANON GORE, M.A. 

GREGORY THE GREAT. 

• By tlic late ,Kcv. J. jtARMRV, I’.I). 

SAINT AMBROSE : his Life, Times, and Teaching. 

By tlie Ven. ARCHDEACON 'I'HORN I ON, D.D. 

SAINT ATHANASIUS ; his Life and Times. 

By the Rev. R. WHELER BUSH ( 2 s. 6d.). 

SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

By the Rev. E. L. CU'TFS, D.D. 

SAINT BASIL THE GREAT. 

By the Rev. RICHARD T. SMITH, B.D. 

SAINT BERNARD: Abbot of Clairvaux, A.D. 1091—1168. 

By the Rev. S. J. EALKS, M.A., D.C.L. (as. 6d.). 

SAINT HILARY OF POITIERS, AND SAINT MARTIN OF 
* TOURS. 

By the Rev. J. GIBSON CAZENOVE, D.D. 

SAINT JEROME. 

By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. 

SAINT JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 

By the Rev. J. IL LUPTON, M.A. 

SAINT PATRICK: bis Life and Teaching. 

By the Rev. E. J. NEWEI.L, M.A. ( 2 s. 6d.). 

8TNESIUS OF CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. 

By ALICE GARDNER, 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

Rev. CANON SCOTT-HOLIAND. 

THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH; or, The Chriatla? 
Apologists of the Second and Third Centuriegu 
By the Rev. F. WAT. SON, D.D, 

THE VENERABLE BEDE. 

By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.]). 
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PUBI2CATIOI«S OF -THE?SOCIETy 

^on'-Cfjristtan Heligtoug Sgstems. 

Fcap. 8vo., doth boards, as. 6A» each. 

Buddhism : Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha, 

ByT. W. Rrnrs Davids, M.A., Ph.D. With Map. 
Buddhism in China. 

By the late Rev. S. Beal. With Map, 

Christianity and Buddhism: a Comparison and a Contrast 
By the Rev. T. Sterling Berry, D.D. 

Confucianism and Taouism. 

By Professor Douglas, of the British Museum. With Map. 
Hinduism. 

By Sir M. Monier Williams, M.A., D.C.L. With Map. 

Islam and its Founder. 

By J. W, H. Stobart. With Mapw 
Islam as a Missionary Beligion. 

By Charles R. Haines (as.). 

The Coran *. Its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony It 
bears to the Holy Scriptures. 

By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 

The Beligion of the Crescent, or Islam; its Strength, its 
Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. 

By the Rev, W. St. Clair-'J isdall, M.A (4s.) 


fl?catljcn Siloilli an» St. IPaul. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. each, 

St. Paul in Greece. 

By the Rev. G. S. Davies. With Map. 

St. Paul in Damascus and Arabia. 

By the Rev. G. Ra\yi.inson, M.A. With Map. 

St. Paul at Borne. 

By the late Very Rev. C. Merivale, D.D., D.C.L. With Map. 

Bt. Paul in Asia Minor and at the Syrian Antioch, 

By the late Rev. E, H. Plumptre, D.D, - With Map. 
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®{je ^ome Iflirarg. 

d Stries of Books illustrative of Church History^ specially ^ ksti ttoi 

exclusively, adapted for Sunday reading. 

Crown 8 vo., cloth boards, 3 s. 6 d. each. 

Black and White. Mission Stories. 

By the late H. A. Forde. 

Char^magne. 

By the Rev. E. L, Cutts, D.D. With Map, 

• Constantine the Great : The Union of Church and Stato, 

By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 

John Hns. The Commencement of Kesistanoe to Papal Anthoritp 
on the part of the Inferior Clergy. 

By the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw. 

Jndeea and her Bnlers, from Behuohadnezzar to Vespasian, 

By M. Bramston. With Map. 

Maiarin. 

^0- By the late Gustave Masson. 

Military Beligions Orders of the Middle Ages : the Hospitallers, 
the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and others. 

By the Rev, F. C, Woodhouse. 

Mitslav ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania, 
the late Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D. 

Narcissns : A Tale of Early Christian Times, 

By the Right Rev. W. Boyd CARPENTEa. 

Biohelien 

By the late Gustave Masson. 

Sketches of the Women of Christendom. 

By the late Mrs. Bundle Charles, 

The Churchman’s Life of Wesley. 

By R. Denny Urlin Eso 
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THE HOME LIBRARY {Continued), 

The Choroh in Eoman Gaul. 

By the Rev. R. T. Smith. With Map. 

The House of God the Home of Man. 

By the Rev. Canon J elf. 

The Inner Life, as Revealed in the Correspondence of Celebrated 
Christians. 

Edited by the late Rev. T. Ekskine. 

The Life of the Soul in the World: Its Nature, Needs, Laagers, 
Sorrows, Aids, and Joys. 

By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse. 

The North African Church. 

By the late Rev. J. Lloyd. With Map. 

Thoughts and Characters: beini^ Selections from the Wriiihgs of 
the late Mrs. Rundle <..'iiARi,t:s. 


Contifrstan of tlje 

A Series of Volumes s/i(nvin^q how the Conversion of the Chief Races of 
the West was brought about, and their condition before this occurr-eL 

Fcap. Svo. , cloth boards, 2s. each. 


The Celts. 

By the Rev, G. F, Maclear, D. D. With Two Maps. 
The English. 

By the above Author. With Two Maps, 

The Northmen. 

By the above Author. Witli Map. 

The Slavs. 

By the above Author. With Map. 

The Continental Teutons. 

By the late Veiy Rev. Dean Merivale, With Map, 
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l9e6ottonal Boosts. 

Cheerftil Christianity. Having to do with the Lesser Beauties and 
Blemishes of the Christian Life. B)' L. B. Walford, Frinted 
in red and black. Post 8vo., cloth boards, xs. 6d, 

[J^or devotional reading, 6*c.3 

The Gospei of Suffering. By Mrs. C 01 .TN G. CAMPBEtL, Author 
of “ Bible Thoughts for Daily Life.” Post Svo., cloth boards, is. 

\Skows%he significance of our Lord’s teaching as to sorrow. For 
general use.^ 

Our Own Book. Very plain reading for people in linmble life 
By the Rev. F. Bouroillon, M. A. Post 8vo., cloth 
boards, is. 

^ [A devotional work, in large type. For the poor.] 

Plain Words for Christ. By the late Rev. R. G. Dutton. Being 
series of Readings for Working Men. Post 8vo., is. 

[These readings have to do with very important subjects, which are 
dealt with in a simple and striking manner.] 

Spiritual Counsels; or, Helps and Hindrances to Holy Living. 
By the late Rev. R. G. Dutton, M.A. Post 8vo., cloth 
boards, is, 

^Addresses to young men on points of spiritual interest,] 

Thdtghts^for Men and Women. The Lord's Prayer. By Emily 
C. Post 8 VO., IS. 

[Simple and suggestive thoughts on the Lord's Prayer.] 

Thonghts for Working Days. Original and .selected. By Emily 
C. Orr. Post Svo. , is. 

[A series of daily readings far a month, in ivhich the path of duty 
is fiia^ked out by selections from the writings of celebrated men.] 

The Message of Peace, and other Christmas Sermons. By the 
late R. W. Churcit, Dean of St. Pauls. Crown Svo. , on 
“ hand; jiade ” paper, top edge gilt, buckram ijoards, 2s. 6d. 
[Eight striking Sermons on the Nativity. of deep and 

suggestive thought. ] 

The True Vine. By the late Mrs. Rundlk Charles. ^With 
border-lines in red. Post 8vo., cloth boards, is. 6cL 
[Thoughts on the Farabis of the True Vine. For devotional 
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J^isccllancous Publicattons. 

Bible Places ; or, the Topography of the Holy land : a Succinct 
Account of all the Maces, Rivers, aiu! Mountains of the Land 
of Israel mentioned in tlie Bible, so far as they have been 
identified. Together with their Modern Names a.tKl Mistoricai 
References. By 11 . Ih IhKtSTRAM, D.D., F.R.S. 

New lidition iirovudnt up to dete, Lrown 8vo. With Map* 
aial iiumeroub Woi.xicnts. 1 lalf ’oound, 5-S. 

China. By Professor R, K. Douglas, of the British Mu.seiim. 
With Map, and eight fiili-pagc Illustrations, and several 
Vignettes, Po.st 8vo., clotli bo.irds, 5s. 

Christians under the Crescent in Asia. By the Rev, E. L. Ctttts, 
Author of “Turning Points of Church Ilistoi}/’ &c. 
With niunerous liluslrations. Post 8vo., cloth boards, 5s« 

Higher Criticism (The) and the Verdict of the Monuments. By 

the l<ev. A. IJ, Savck, Pi'. ) fe‘.-.sor of Assyrioiogy, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo., bud. ram, luvellcvl bo.ird,-.. Js, 6d. 

History of Early Christian Art. By the Rev. E. L. Cu i’TS, 1). D. 

1 llu.sl ruled. Demy 8vo., clolli lioanJs, 6.s. 

Illustrated Notes on English Church History. Vol, f. Frc n the 
earlie.st Times to the Reformation, Vol. II Refoimation and 
Modern Work. By the Rev. C. A. Lank. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, each, is. 

Israel, The Land of. A. Journal of Travels in Ifelestine, under- 
taken with Special Reference to its Piiysical Character. Fourth 
Edition, revised. r>y the Rev. Canon Tkis'^’RAM. With 
numerous IlhLStratioru,. Cloth boards, los. 6d. 

Jewish Nation, A History of the. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By the lale .E. 11 , Palmkr. Cr - 'n 8vo. With 
M.ap atul iiumcrous Jilustr.ation.s. Cloth lioanis, 4s. 

Lessor Lights ; or, Some of the Minor Characters of Scripture 
.raced with a View to Instruction and Example in Daily Life. 
By tfie Rev. E. I>uuRj).iLLuN, .M.A. h irst and Second Series* 
Post Svo., cloth boards, each, 2 s. 6d. ; Thiid Scries, 2s, 
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Natural Aistory of the Bible, The : being a Review of the I'liysiicai 
Geography, Geology, and Meteorology of the Holy Land, with 
a description of every Animal and Plant mentioned in Holy 
Scripture. By IL B, Tkistram, IXD., B'.R.S. 

Crown Svo. VViili nuineious lliusUaiions. Cloth boards, 5s, 

OSloial Year Book of the Charch of England. Demy Kvo., paper 
boards, 3s. ; limp doth, 4s. 


Patriarclial Palerrtme. By the Rev. A. IL Sayce. Prolessor of 
Assynology, Oxford. Crown 8vo., vvilb iMu.p, l)u.(;krain 
• boai ds, 4*. 


Pictorial Architecture of Franco. By tlie Rev. IL IT, Btsitop, 
^1. 'y, With ruiiuerous niuslratiuns. Royal 4 Uj., cloth 
bc/ifds, 7.S. 6d. 

tf 

Pictorial Architecture of the Bntifih Islea. By the Rev. IL H. 
Bishop, With about 150 Illustrations. Royal 410., cloth 
boards, 4s. 


Piotoritfl Architecture of Greece and Italy. By the Rev. TI. H. 
BiSHOpf With numerous Iliu.strations. Royal 4to.> cloth 
boards, 5s. 


Pictorial Geography of the Britiah Isles. By Mapy E. Palgrave. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal 410., cloth boards, t;s. 

• t 

Kasaia, Past and Present. Adapted from the German of Lankcnau 
af!d Odnitz. By Mrs. Chi'STKR. With Map and three full* 
page Woodcutfs aud Vignettes. Post 8s^o., doth boards, 5s. 


Soript^are Manjters and Customs j being an Account of the Domestic 
Habits, Arts, &c,., of Eastern Nasons mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, Twentieth Edition, 8vc% With numerous 

Woodcuts, Cloth boards, 4s. 

Binai anS%erusalem; or. Scenes from Bible LandsVonsisting of 
Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, 
including a I’anoramic View of Jerusalem. With ffescriptive 
letterpress by the Rev, F. W. Holland, M.A* 4to., cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6*. * 
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